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The famed _ Pike’s 
Peak from a point just 
north of Colorado 
Springs, 
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Thru the famous Royal 
Gorge, the Grand Cafion 
of Colorado. 


Colorful Feather 

iver Canyon in 
California, rich in 
scenic splendor, 





“The Sentinels” in Bryce 
Canyon, one of_ the 
wonder spots in Utah, 

















A Natural Bridge in 
Southern Utah from 
the handiwork of 
Mother Nature, 











Along the beautiful Mer- 
amec River in Missouri 
at the foothills of the 
picturesque Ozarks, 









AKE a course in Nature’s board the train until you 
great University this sum- reach your destination your 
mer—Travel. Totravelisto journey is a veritable pano- 
receive an education of mind rama of moving pictures, 
and heart that can be had varied and thrilling. 


from no other source. @ You can choose any sec- 
@ The West — Colorado, tion of the West or combine 
Utah, Yellowstone, California all in one grand tour—go 
—offers a course in scenic one way, return another. 
grandeur that is unsurpassed. Stop-over anywhere. Very 
Marvelous climate — new low fares. 

Crossing Great Salt scenes—new pleasures—new @ Two fine all-steel trains 


Lake in the unusual : 
state of Utah, life! daily—the Scenic Limited— 
@ Go the Scenic Way thru) The Westerner. Excelling 











the heart of this scenic won- Dining Car Service. 

derland. @ Mail the coupon below for 
if The MISSOURI PACIFIC— booklet and complete information. 
D. & R. G. W. —WESTERN STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager 
PACIFIC (route of the only MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILING Louis, No. 
thru sleeping car between St. Please send me your illustrated booklet on 
Louis an d California thru the Colorado and the West with full details of trip. 
gorgeous Royal Gorge) presents I iisici inihacisenhaarcicaeaniactmeuucs 
some of the greatest scenic NN irae ealeielinenandes 


attractions of America. 
@ From the moment you (ni) 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the music of 
the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, inspired the orders 
of the Troubadours, Trouveres, Minstrels, and Minnesingers, which led to the 


birth of Modern Music. 
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a“ Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - - 19059 we 
Sweet is True Love - - - - - - - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble - - - - - - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - ------ 19250 


I] Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 children of the schools 
of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in its results. We have unlocked the treasure 
house of all the world’s great and beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the 
elements of which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase of its technique? 
Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. | 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


84 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


WDISCONTINUANCE—AI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in- the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this meng > 
each locality, also at 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there—” 
O sang homesick Robert Browning. 
Everyday folks such as editors, 
who on April first see from their office 
windows the snow gently (and wetly) 
falling, are more likely to sing 
“Oh, to be in Bermuda 
Now that April’s here.” 

However, we in Dansville can see 
trees and—yes, there is a faint dif- 
fused green, as if a gauzy “drop” had 
been lowered while the stage was being 
set for a new season. There’s no doubt 
about it; and further comfort is de- 
rived from the writing of a June fore- 
cast. Why, roses and strawberries 
and excited girl graduates and com- 
mencement orations and June bugs 
will be upon us in no time! And then 
for summer school or travel or profit- 
able vacation employment, or a com- 
bination of all three. If you are in 
any doubt as to just what you want to 
do this summer, our pages this month 
should be helpful to you. 

Despite the fact that many schools 
close in May, our June issue is just as 
carefully prepared, just as full of good 
things, as any of the other nine. It 
goes into hundreds of summer schools 
and institutes, where each year thous- 
ands of teachers first make its ac- 
quaintance, and it is only natural that 
when we make our bow to this new 
audience we should want to have on 
our best bib and tucker. The June 
number, therefore, will be thoroughly 
representative of what may be ex- 
pected in the coming school year. 

Those of you who travel eastward 
or westward to Indianapolis for the N. 
E. A. meeting early in July will wel- 
come an illustrated article on the 
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“Hoosier capital” by Mae Foster Jay. 
From the literary standpoint, as from 
others, Indianapolis is one of the most 
interesting cities in the United States. 

There will be, in June, a number of 
Primary articles. Enid Elizabeth La- 
Mont will discuss “The Library Table 
in the First and Second Grades,” 
Sallye Jolly will present “A Study of 
Japan—A_ Sand-Table Project,” 
Howard R. Driggs will talk of “Crea- 
tive Language Work” in lower grades, 
Susie M. Best will provide a Safety 
Leaflet story “The Fourth of July Cele- 
bration,” and Maude M. Grant’s rebus 
will picture “Transportation.” Miss 
Cleaveland’s Blackboard Reading Les- 
son is appropriate to the month, as are 
other full-page features. In manual 
arts Miss Grubb will tell how children 
can make a Doll’s Hammock, and Mr. 
Solar’s “Boat Making” will appeal to 
the boys. 

Among articles intended for upper 
grade teachers, we would mention espe- 
cially James F. Tyrrell’s “Arithmetic 
Problems of the Home and School,” 
Mrs. McFarland’s “Problem- Project 
Study of Petroleum,” and Miss Moore’s 
geography story “Peggy Braves the 
British Lion.” Several series that are 
now running will be represented in 
June. The picture study, with colored 
masterpiece cover, will be of Dupré’s 
painting “The Balloon.” Rural teach- 
ers will appreciate “A Doll House 
Project in a One-Room School,” by Ben- 
nett W. Howard, as well as Mrs. John- 
son’s “Opening Exercises” and “Let- 
ters to a Country Teacher.” “Slogans 
That Will Work Wonders,” by Anabel 
Windfelt, should meet a cordial re- 
ception. The various departments— 
Primary, Grammar, Practical Ideas, 
Entertainment—will round out this 
last issue of the school year. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupils coal What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to requi 

We have just added a chapter on : Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFF ER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year, They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 7% 4 
inches, Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 ence now on sale, 
Order to-day or write for free bookle 

Duplicate Punch School Savings Syetem, Lynn, Mass. 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 
criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 


tory circulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0, *(/ormer editor The Editor) 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on ase a for children will be sent free to 
teachers on Ask for List K. 

OLD TOW R PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


LATTA’S HELPS for TEACHERS 


A Magazine Purchase 


The publishers of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS have pur- 
chased from George W. Jones the 
business and subscription list of 
the teacher’s magazine, The School 
Century, published at Oak Park, II- 
linois. The publication of The 
School Century will be discontinued, 
the March issue being the last is- 
sue. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS will be sent to all subscrib- 
ers of The School Century for their 
unexpired terms. In those cases 
where persons were paid-in-advance 
subscribers to both NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and The 
School Century the subscription to 
the former will be extended to cov- 
er the period for which the double 
payment had been made. 

The School Century has been pub- 
lished for twenty-one years. Its 
general policy has been similar to 
that of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS, having been “a na- 
tional magazine for public school 
teachers,” presenting material for 
all of the elementary grades and 
emphasizing in its contents meth- 
ods, aids, and devices for the class- 
room. It has been recognized as a 
magazine of practical helps and 
has held during its history a high 
standing and a very considerable 
circulation. Its editor and publish- 
er has been George W. Jones, who 
has kept in close touch with educa- 
tional needs and has had a very 
wide acquaintance and creditable 
standing in the field of educational 
publishers. Other interests have to 
a considerable extent come to take 
his attention and it was on this ac- 
count that he was willing to dis- 
pose of the publication which had 
been so long a part of his life and 
work. 

We find in checking over the list 
of subscribers as sent to us that 
practically forty per cent of them 
are also subscribers to NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. To these 
our magazine will need no intro- 
duction. We gladly welcome the 
other sixty per cent to the ranks 
of our readers and are gratified to 
have them added to our subscrip- 
tion list. We trust that all of these 
will be amply satisfied with the 
transfer from the old to the new 
magazine, and that in the new con- 
nection they may become loyal and 
continuous friends of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 


Western Arts Association 


The Western Arts Association will 
hold its 31st annual convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., May 5-8. This will 
be the Association’s first meeting in 
Dixie. Many authorities on art sub- 
jects and progressive teachers will at- 
tend the meetings, and the program 
promises to be both stimulating and 
entertaining. The sessions of the con- 
vention will be held in Memphis’ new 
two million dollar municipal audito- 
rium and numerous educational and 
social features are being planned for 
the benefit and pleasure of the dele- 
gates. Exhibits from many city and 
normal schools will be shown. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1 worth of Latta’s 
supplies with one of the 
following and qaeeect 36c 
from total. Try_i 
Latta’s Bk. for Wondhin $1.00 
Primary Education... .$2.00 
Normal Instructor-P.P, $2.00 
Everyday Plans, 3 vol. $1.50 
The Real. Mother Goose $1.99 
How to Teach the Pri- 

mary Grades ....... 
Seeley’s Question Book $1. 50 
Marion George Plan Books 
10 vols, Primary, set, $3.5 


HOW TO TEACH 
PRIMARY GRADES 


25 








READ THIS 
TE AC ATTA 80 OK For ww 
he new edi- . 
fee is 9x14 inches, contains LATTAS BOOK 
ages and weighs two Ly 1 
el It represents the TEACHERS | 


efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the 
needs of primary and rural 
teachers, Postpaid for $1.00 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of 
miscellaneous supplies and 
pay only 49c for Latta’s 
Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase 
of supplies amounting to not less than $10.00, 














Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch 
rinted on’ thick Paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats.....14c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
with weavers .....00+++-29C 
500 Extra Weavers, same as 
with Cut-out Mats......17¢ 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


slits, 





For the Children’s Hour. .$1.74 
Mother Stories .....ceee. 1.49 
More Mother Stories......$1.49 
Firelight Stories .........$1.49 
For the Story Teiler......$1.74 
Friendly Tales ....cccce- 1.74 


Tell Me Another Story 
Animal Stories ..... 





Hero Stories ....... 
_In the Child’s World..... 2.49 
The Rea! Mother Goose...$1.99 





Child’s Garden of Verse.. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales...... 


Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c, Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Tulip; 
Pussy Willow; Goslings; Birds; Eskimo: Chicks. 

New CuILp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34, Set 
nine school months, 74c; each, Ilc; 3 for 29c, 





Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles 


Ne. 1, per Ib., 98c; No. 93c: No. 3, 90c 

No. 4, 87c; No. 5, 83; Ro, 6, 77¢; 4” Flat, "06 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound.. -25¢ 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, eer I4c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound,,....83c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound...+++++43¢ 


Sex Hygiene Books 


Teaching Sex ~ioo woes 4c HERSELF 
Herself, $1. 34; Himself. e 1.34 H E WITH WOMEN 
The Man and the Woman..$1.09 [verre 


Primary Supplies 


Latta’s penmanship’ copies, ovet 
700 words of good script..19¢ 
8 Assorted Borders to Color... 
25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches.. 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 
sheet, Ilc; 3 for.cesee+e29C 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22..19¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains. . .33c 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 24c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools,...»14c 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box..... 9c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd...1% 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....3+4c 









Paper, Paste, Crayons 














a ag 17g otk Menita, Dewuieg Paper, 
2 .» 13c; ream 9x12 
all Boys Marching, e We are prepared to supply t. ; =° seam 
Bo Peep and Sheep, IMPORTANT: any books published by the as Bog Fa J ree 
Butterfly and Morn- F,. A. Owen Publishing Company, When ordering Con tru aa” Pay er 
ing Glory, Hen and | pooks and supplies from us you may include any < 18x24, sf ‘ 
Chicks, Uncle Sam, | items needed from the Owen list and thus save 5x24, asst. colors, 
Evangeline, Sunbon- | the time and bother of making out two orders, 15 sheets, 2  Ibs., 
net Babies, Roll of 42c; same paper 
Honor, Program. oxi2, 50 sheets, .25c 
PuysioLocy SKELETON, each -I1c, Heart, Stomach, Common White Drawing rapa 18c; ream, 
Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. 9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.12; rm. a0, 34 Ibs., 58c 
Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Flowers, An- Light weight Ainted + ae Paper, 36 “sheets, 
imals, Children, Birds, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for Ic 18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... 43¢ 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, FtlSc cece l6c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, doz, asstd...24c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil......0+2-19¢ 


Entertainment Books 










SPECIAL 
Special Days in Primary Grades. 29c}iiNemtm 
Catchy Comic Dialogues....... 34cH TLE 
Jolly Dialogues ...0ccccccccccce 39 MET 3 


Monologues for Young Folks...34c] 
Pieces—Plays for Closing Days, "34c 
Closing Day Entertainments. . 9 
Tableau Lights, red, green, blue, on each, 29¢ 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .29¢ 
Bass Wood’ Rule fs, Per dozen.....cceccccces c 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz.. 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x20—Helping Hand, 
Washington, Lincoln, Can't You 
Talk, leeding Her Birds, Song 
of the Lark, Stratford on ‘Avon, 
Avenues of Trees, Angelus, In- 
nocence, Gleaners, Dance of the 
Nym hs, Windmill, Each 44¢ 
Hand Colored as above... .99c 

Latta’s Brown Prints of W pot 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 19c; both for 34c 
50 Popular Pictures, 24x3, 19c 
10 Indian Post C ards, asstd, 7c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress..... 24c 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for 24c 


Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, pooper, 84c 













Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....12¢ E 
Y, in., 16c; 3% in., 20c; 1 in. eee 
Pin Head Baper Fasteners, 200° for....17¢ 


16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 14¢ 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 24c 

Crepe Paper Posters: Birds, Animals, But- 
terflics, Mother Goose, Japanese, ea., 24c 


Sewing Cards 


Familiar Birds sewing cards......icceeeeees I5c 
Latta’s Sewing Cards, 30 good nears poeeus 19¢ 
Toy Moncy, Coins and Bills, per set........ 24c 


Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 
6x9, 2 Ib, 42c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ib. 90c 

Writing Paper, tuled both sides, ream, 8x1, 

4 Ibs. 98c; or 8x10% for 93c. Good type- 
writer paper, 84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.05 

Examination Paper, printed heads, 100 sheets, 24 

Ideal Paste Flour, | Ib, makes 1 gal., yer Ib. .25¢ 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 * 23; 
pint, 2 lbs., 37c; quart, 4 Ibs... 


eecccccces 65¢ 

Flash Cards 

Flash Number Cards for Teachers, 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .24¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork, DSN 7 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for All Gradese...22c 


Drawings to Color 


illustrated, 19¢ 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in outliné......9¢ 
50 Special Drawings to color, assorted, 6x9,.24c 
21 Large Colored Posters to cut and mount..24¢ 
Latta’s Paper Cutting Designs, 42 in set, 5x8, 17¢ 
Primary Language Cards, 96 drawings, set...24¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, 720 words. ..27¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 cards....44¢ 
Printed Outline Maps 
50 Outline Maps, 81x11, name subjects.....39¢ 
U. S. Map, 24x36 in., on chart paper, 3 for 24¢ 
Easy Sentences to Trace, printed dimly. sees 15c 
1900 Alphabets and Figures on Cards. ...006.2%¢ 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 96 pages, 6x9... .. .29¢ 
1000 Colored ser: asstd, I to 5 inches, box, 43c 
COPING SAW with 12 
© inch blades......... 29¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
)}_ trace actual size, 2H 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole.2 
Tube Mending GMB. ccces ite 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
s_ cises for Boys. ...0.«+s24C 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard 








construction, 
with instructions 19 
When Mother Lets U 
Box | Furniture 


Six Loom Patterns to trace.,..... 19¢ 
Busy Hands in Construction Work, 79 
Constructive Work, by Worst....99%¢ 
Chicago Pencil Sharpe Mfcccceces 9% 
Booklets for Closing Days, per doz......+...8%¢ 


We pay all postage in U. S. A. if order is over $2.00 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


J.S.LATTA, 


Inc., 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE : 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 


7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. — 


18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Ask for Catalog Listing Everything for the Teacher 











Largest 
Teacher 
Placement 


in the U. S. 


Under One Management 
E. E. OLP, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago 
For many years a leader. Recently 
acquired adjoining suite of offices to 
meet growing needs. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Bldg., Washington 
General teacher placement work in 
all sections of the country. Operates 
on a cost basis. Free registration. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago Temple, Chicago 
Exclusively for college (including 
teachers college) and university work. 
Operates on a cost basis. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
An educational clearing house for 
teachers and schools. Service cover- 
ing all problems and interests of 
teachers. Public school work, includ- 
ing teaching and administrative 
positions, a specialty. Operates on 
a cost basis. Free registration. 


GRADE TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, National 
Teachers Agency, and Education 
Service are all enlarging their facilities 
for grade work. Through their vari- 
ous connections, they cover the entire 
country. If available for a position 
now or next September, write for an 
application blank. 





A Good 
Photograph 


with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If you do 
‘not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 re- 
productions made about 2%x3% 
inches, returning the original to you 
intact. 


| NIATIONAT' 
PHOTO CGO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














‘TEACHERS WANTED 


Good positions open. _Register early. 
FREE REGISTRATION. LOWER COMMISSION. 
Superintendents are invited to write us their needs. 


THE BUCKEYE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
312% Little Bldg. East Liverpool, Ohio, 


Great American Teachers Agency 


Teachers! The watch-word of America is OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Seek it thru the GREAT AMERICAN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P. 0. Box 157, Allentown, Pa. 


to positions through ap- 
Teachers Are Elected plications placed by this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of ‘Short Stories 
about Salaries.” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
702-3 Healey Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


> . 
The Teachers’ Mutual Service League, 
400 Republic Bank Building, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
aids worthy teachers to good positions in the 
SOUTHWEST. Small cost, efficient service, high- 
est endorsement, long experience. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Kelpies. By Etta Austin Blaisdell, au- 
thor of ‘Wide Awake- Readers,” «etc. Illus- 
trated by Clara Atwood Fitts. School Edition. 
Cloth. 147pp. 65c. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The Kelpies, an elementary reader 
for both oral and silent reading 
classes, tells of the games and happy 
times of the Kelpies, children who live 
down in the sea among the rocks and 
kelp. The Kelpies’ adventures offer 
much opportunity for drill in expres- 
sion for oral reading, besides furnish- 
ing material for story telling after 
silent reading. The children will en- 
joy reading that the Kelpies play the 
same games they play—the girls keep- 
ing house in the rocks, and the boys 
playing soldier. And the Kelpies even 
go to school, with fishes for their 
teachers. 

The Children of Europe. (In ‘‘The Kingsway 
Series.”’) By R. J. Fineh, F. R. G. S._ Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 168pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 

While the countries of Europe are 
close together, they differ greatly in 
their customs, and each country has 
much that is new and of interest to 
reveal to the stranger. Very enter- 
taining as well as instructive are these 
sketches of the lives and customs of 
European’ children whose names, 
homes and clothing are so different 
from those we are accustomed to. 
The illustrations are of especial value 
because they are true-to-life pictures 
of foreign dress and scenes. This 
book, if placed in the school library, 
will be read with even greater inter- 
est than storybooks because it tells of 
real life. It may also be used to ad- 
vantage in the morning exercises, as 
it will appeal to children of all ages. 

In Storeland. By Margaret E. Wells, Di- 
rector of Practice in the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., and H. Mary Cushman, for- 
merly Teacher of Science in the Girls’ High 
School in Reading, Pa., and in Philadelphia. 
Book One: Clothing and Notions. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 200pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N, J. 

In Storeland is an industrial reader 
for the grades. The aim of its authors 
is to give information along useful 
lines not often treated in reading books, 
and also to arouse in the pupils a de- 
sire to find out more about the methods 
by which we obtain articles in common 
use. The general plan of: the book is 
to describe the shopping expeditions 
of the Everybody family, who visit the 
“Store of All in Four” and while 
there, have explained to them many 
processes, such as the making of ging- 
ham from its beginning as a tiny cot- 
ton seed, and the making of boots of 
rubber brought from the Jungle. 
This book is suitable for use in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades, and 
might also be kept in the library as 
a reference book. 

The Spirit of America. By Angelo Patri. 
Illustrated ‘with full-page drawings by Hanson 
Booth and decorative illustrations by Francis J. 
Rigney, also by portraits and photographs. 
Cloth, 118pp. $1.20. American Viewpoint So- 
ciety, 61 West 48th St., New York. 

In recent years, especially since the 
World War, emphasis has been placed 
upon training in patriotism in the 
schools. Love of country cannot be 
taught as a lesson in arithmetic, but 
it becomes a part of the child’s nature 
as he learns what America really is, 
as he begins to understand something 
of the spirit of America. Mr. Patri, 
who came to the United States as a 
child and learned to love our country, 
is especially qualified to interpret 
America to school children because of 
his remarkable ability to write inspir- 
ingly, and because of his deep pene- 
tration into the real spirit of Amer- 
ica. For many years a teacher of 
children, he knows how to interpret 
their own country—and his own coun- 
try now—to them in a way that makes 


Needed For Our Calls. Ohi - 
TEACHERS one ion See phere so bn euler 











May 1925 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Al BER 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Fortieth year. We need many -GRADE 
TEACHERS for positions in good. schools 
everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERViSORS and CRITIC 
TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. - 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton. Bldg., Spokane. 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


Its climate, health, scenery and opportunities—the most interesting country in the world. Its 
schools are the most progressive; the buildings, modern and beautiful; its people, delightful. 
COME WEST AND YOU WILL STAY WEST. ¢ 
THE BEST 
FOR 























BOISE, IDAHO. .. 








ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY, 
ci 





ESTABLISHED OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Has wide personal acquaintance with School Offi- 
cials in Northwest, Midwest and Western States. 
Fills positions, Public and Private schools, Nor- 
mals, Colleges. Send for Free Registration Blank. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, 
809-10-11 Besse Bldg., 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ful ice; this should int t Pri: and Grade Teachers prepared to do good work. 
E.T HOUSH, Managers ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager. 








MINNEAPOLIS 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 








, , of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 


or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
“*In my experience, this is the best teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency = sez7ints net sta 


High School, Streator, Illinois.’’ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 


mu Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »« 





410 PytHian BLDG. , C. H. MERLEY. MANAGER 
reachine, cunove now FREE PYOLU RTM =T ANT OMINION executives: ter us sreve vou 











Z THEO 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR'STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WARREN NEVIN DRUM, [igr. 




















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, SEc. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


APEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


46th year. Oldest Teachers’ Agency in the United States under 
PENN EDUCATIONAL J A one continuous t. U lied personal service. 
‘ Free Registration. Well prepared teachers in great demand. 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. “It pays to Register with this Agency.” Write today. 

V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We work 

9 tly, 

ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY =o 2, 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. y erepnpncceanme 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. ‘ 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 

















Progressive, Wide Awake Teachers 


Wanted tne co-oPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Hurst Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION FREE—You have the ability. Why not list your services with us ? 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S a AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


Weare constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYR A ic U S E . N Y. SCHOOLS tn the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 


FTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 





MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. ~°Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sects" 


Photographs for Application 


25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY, 1553 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 






































TEACHERS WANTED-Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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No. 2 
SOUVENIR tones 


Write for samples. 









low cost. 


dozen, any quantity. 


Another new Idea In gifts to your pupiis—The Assort- 
ed Series Closing Day Souvenirs shown at the right 
are made of 


ductions from the works of great Masters of Art, and 
giving an effect of rich beauty ordinarily found only 
in the most expensive printed matter. 


kind your pupils like to keep. 


dually to your order. 
tractive book effect illustrated at the left. 
imprinting to your order. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


OUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


The Souvenirs shown here are the latest development in a 
printing method which brings you beautiful designs and careful workmanship at a remarkably 
They are distinctly your gift to your class. 

In addition to your name, your pupils’ names, the name of your school, etc., these little remem- 
brances carry an appropriate message from you to your pupils. 
the kind your pupils will always cherish. 


HARTER’S NO. 1, 2, AND 3 SOUVENIRS 


The No. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs are beautiful little booklets designed to be made up indivi- 
Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs to give the at- 


The appropriate sentiment on page one of the insert together with special PRINTING 
on page 3 of the name of School, District, County, State, your name, and your pupils’ 
names make this gift distinctly your “bon voyage’’ to each of your pupils. 
Covers of these Souvenirs are made from SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONGS. Send 
coupon below for samples of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs. 

PRICES No. 1, 2, 3—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 
eopies—8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per 
Envelopes in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 





They are a real joy to give, and 





A separate insert allows ample space for 






HARTER’S ASSORTED SERIES SOUVENIRS 


heavy art paper, with excellent color 
enhanced by the use of exquisite Sepia repro- 


Each Souvenir made with open panel cutout in 
cover, showing miniature mounted on page three, se- 
lected from World's greatest paintings. 

Cover pages carry appropriate sentiments in beau- 
tiful art type, with border designs and decorations. 
Space on page 3 
place and date, 


yupil, 
0.75 


for teachers’ name, name of 
Price, each, $0.08; per doz., 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 




































HARTER’S 
“ASSORTED SERIES” 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER—Get one or more of your 
associate teachers to order Souvenirs with you, and we 
gladly allow 10 per cent discount on entire lot. 
applies to Nos. 1, 2, 
nirs shown above. 


This 
and 3, and Assorted Series Souve- 


(ss rs ee 


| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
















Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
We send correct number of good pencils for your 
pupils to sell at 5c each. Then send us the pro- 
ceeds of the sale and we ship the premium at 





Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 
(}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog—cirewlar, (Free) 
(}Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 
every teacher needs, (Free) 


C}-Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular—See our announcement on page 21 of 
this magazine, 









once, 
PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 












3x5 ft. 


(see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 pencils. 
—— NO. 3—School Thermometer. 50 
pencils, 

ee NO, 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 50 
pencils. 

REMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Independence, 
—original Script. 50 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast Modeling 
Clay. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ Pantographs. 
100. pencils, 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 
60 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs.’’ 100 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies 
Classi¢s.”” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 
100 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pictures, your 
choice of any of the attractive pictures listed in 
our new Teacher’s Catalog. 50 pencils. 


“Supplementary 


42—American Flag, 5x8 ft. 





Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Catalog which fully describes premiums, and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


| (—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles, (Free) 

[}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, ete. (Free) 
| (}-—Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs—the kind my pupils will like. 

{} Free copy of “THE GRADUATE’S GUIDE,” the finest selection of Commencement Plays, Enter- 

tainments and Speeches to be had, 

(—Samples of Graduation Announcements and Invitations, (Tree) 

[}—Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1925, (Free) 
| (} Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for Gradnation and Closing Day. 

{}--Send me more information about selling you my Seatwork Ideas and Lesson Plans (See Page 21 
| of this magazine.) . 
| NL cece Apt tip CU Re ce ty Ce SR OE RECORD BROT OTe NTT Ee eT CE RPO PRE ORE EE 
| SMITE 1 <i:sesetgiss Slucinoniavsiusidssencuacesiecssdéabeunsiadubedenwightbaduadssnindaiansesiseesavacuidasnausummaninedsinamaiaiiemianasnii: 


2048 East 71 Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





them want to be worthy of her. The 
Spirit of America is a collection of 
sketches, each one adding something 
more.to the outline that becomes, when 
all details are added, a picture of 
America. The pledge, the flag, the 
Pilgrim fathers, Washington at Valley 
Forge, the farmers, the working people, 
thrift, heroism, courage, and much 
more must enter into the picture in the 
child’s mind before he can understand 
what America really is and why men 
are proud to live and die for her. 

Essentials of Speech. By John R. Pelsma, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Cloth. 326pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

That greatest of all arts, the art of 
speech, is perhaps the most abused 
and most misused art, because we are 
tempted to think we can speak with- 
out training. But the tools to be used 
in speaking are many, and a complete 
understanding and control of them 
are necessary to successful speech. 
Essentials of Speech covers the whole 
field of oral expression with the ex- 
ception of dramatics. It is intended 
as a textbook for high schools, normal 
schools, and elementary college 
courses. How to use the vocal organs, 
how to make the voice give the desired 
impression, and how to prepare and 
deliver various types of public speeches 
are all clearly explained. 

The Children’s Poets. Analyses and Apprai- 
sals of the Greatest English and American 
Poets for Children. For Use in Normal 
Schools, Library Schools, and Homes. By 


Walter Barnes, A.M., Head of the English De- 
partment, State Normal School, Fairmont, W. 


Va., Author of “English in the Country 
School,” ete. Cloth. 264pp. $1.80. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, . ea 


Mr. Barnes has made an extended 
study of children’s literature, and is 
well fitted to prepare a book on chil- 
dren’s poets. Brief biographies of 
the poets, together with many selec- 
tions from their works, and analyses 
of the poems comprise the contents of 
this book. Poems of all periods are 
given, from the earliest nursery 
rhymes whose authors are, in the 


main, unknown, to the most recent 
children’s poems. 





Fourteen of the 





most popular poets are discussed at 
length, and sixteen others are given 
less extended treatment. The book 
was written for the general reader, 
parents, librarians, teachers, and stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach. 

Brief History of the United States. By 
Matthew Page Andrews, M.A., Author of “‘His- 
tory of the United States,” ete. 154 illustra- 
ticns and 27 black-and-white maps. Also 
frontispiece and two maps in full color. Cloth. 
474pp. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The author has written this history 
with an earnest desire to make the 
subject matter clear and to interest 
the reader. For this purpose he has 
described clearly the manners and cus- 
toms of the different periods of United 
States history as well as_ events. 
Written by a teacher,. this book is 
adapted to the needs of the teacher 
and the pupil. At the end of each 
chapter there are mentioned points of 
interest about the period just covered 
and suggestions for further reading 
and discussion. Much of the “stock” 
material that is usually included in a 
history has been omitted in this Brief 
History of the United States in order 
that the subject matter that is given 
may be fully mastered by the reader. 
The illustrations will aid in showing 
the pupil that history is fact, not fiction. 

Educational Measurements and the Classroom 
Teacher, (In ‘‘The Century Education Series.”’) 
By A. R, Gilliland, Ph.D., Professor of Psycho- 
logy, Northwestern University, and R. H. Jor- 
dan, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Cornell 
University. Cloth. 269pp. $2.00. e Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 

A widely discussed problem among 
educational workers to-day is that of 
the measuring of education, that is, 
evaluating the work done in the 
schoolroom. Educational Measure- 
ments and the Classroom Teacher 
treats of this matter from the stand- 
point of the teacher, is valuable as a 
textbook for prospective teachers, 
and will be of use in the classroom as 
a reference book and to aid the teacher 
in determining the policy of grading 
that she will pursue. There are many 
standard scales and tests that are dis- 
cussed in this book, and their use is 
explained so clearly as to be easily 





ACCIDENTS 
will happen 


in the best 
ea) regulated schools 


JOHNSON'S 
FIRSTAID 
MANUAL 


JOHNSONS JOHNSON 
New Brunswick 





They may be slight or serious 
—a faint or a fracture; a sprain 
or prostration. 


Then it is the teacher who 
must act—and act quickly and 
with knowledge. It is at such 
times that Johnson’s First Aid 
Manual is appreciated. 


Simply written, indexed and 
cross-indexed for the quickest 
reference, it is an ideal guide 
for giving or teaching first aid. 


Cloth bound—144 pages—186 
illustrations—price 75c at your 
druggist. 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 27 
x 44 inches, in ten colors, is a 
complete guide to first aid. 
Anybody who understands a 
picture can use it. $1.00 at 
your druggist. 


The manual or chart will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, if your druggist cannot 
supply them. 


Johnson ffohmeon 


New Brunswick, N. jJ., U.S.A. 


ree-* free sample of Band-Aid, the new and remarkably handy combination of 
adhesive and gauze bandage, will be sent to every one who returns this coupon. 


JOHNSON ©& JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. jJ., U.S.A, 
Please send full information about Johnson’s First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First Aid 


Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid—to 


NAME 





ADDRESS 




















GLUEY 
PASTE 


Try It---You Will 
Specify It 


If you give Gluey Paste a 
trial you will always use it 
and keep on specifying it. 
Give it a thorough trial— 
test it for every school use 
and see for yourself the 
high Gluey Quality in every 
ounce of Gluey Paste. 








Gluey Paste sticks best 
when spread thin and con- 
sequently is more econo- 
mical. It is a pure vegeta- 
ble paste which dries quick 
—sticks quick and has a 
grip that holds like glue. 
Gluey never needs water— 
has an exceptionally pleas- 
ing odor and is creamy white. 


3000 schools are using Gluey 
Paste exclusively and have 
found it to meet every demand 
for a high quality school paste. 
It will be well worth your while 
to investigate—at no obligation, 
whatsoever. Send for prices 
and catalog showing our com- 
plete line of adhesives. 


MU HUMANE aM 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 


Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 





GLUEY COMES 
IN 4 OUNCE TUBES 


ae ae ~ 
GI Specibi " 
uey Pus 
& | ff You will find it will pay 
LU to specify Gluey on your 
next order of paste. Com- 
pare Gluey quality and 
prices with other paste— j 
see for yourself how 


Gluey stands out supreme. 
You can buy Gluey in 








mAmVPACTURED | 
ev 











= tubes or in half gallon 4 
PASTE CE and gallon jars. Ask us 
jon cane for quotations on your 
" requirements, 


6 Reem ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


intelligible. This book endeavors to 
show the teacher how to determine be- 
yond all reasonable doubt the measure 
of her success or failure in her work. 
Every teacher wants to know what 
she is accomplishing; and it is far 
better for her to find out for herself 
by use of tests than to depend upon 
being told by principal, superintendent 
or supervisor. 

Heroes of Troy. By Lawton B. Evans. Illus- 
trated by Carl Lotave. Cloth. 446pp. $2.00. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

A mistake that is often made in the 
zeal to train the youthful mind aright 
is that of recommending to children 
books that are too advanced for them. 
This has been the case with the 
Homeric literature. Oftentimes a 
very real dislike for the legendary 
stories of the Trojan War is aroused 
in a child because he is required to 
read translations of The Iliad and The 
Odyssey before he is able to under- 
stand and appreciate them. In Heroes 
of Troy Mr. Evans has retold many 
of the stories of Troy and the heroes 
of the Trojan War in such a way as 
to interest the child and familiarize 
him with the legendary history with- 
out burdening him with the Homeric 
style which he cannot as yet appre- 
ciate. It will be a pleasure and not a 
difficult task for the child to read these 
stories which will create in him the 
desire to know more about the stories 
and their origin, and will form a basis 
for the study of the Homeric litera- 
ture at a later date. 

The Platoon School. A Study of the Adapta- 
tion of the Elementary School Organization to 
the Curriculum. By Charles L. Spain, Ph.D., 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. Illustrated. Cloth, 262pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The necessity of maintaining schools 
has grown out of the social develop- 
ments of mankind; and those same 
developments determine what activi- 
ties and studies are desirable in the 
school. The twentieth century school 
organization has evolved from _ the 
more simple forms that preceded it. 
The Platoon School gives a study of 
this evolution and shows how the pla- 
toon school serves present needs. The 
book also discusses the platoon school 
from social, psychological, environ- 
mental and educational points of view. 
This study is the outcome of an at- 
tempt to reconstruct a large school 
system, and therefore is not merely 
theoretical. It shows that the school 
organization is the mechanical device 
through which the curriculum finds 
expression. For this reason, the cur- 
riculum is the point of main interest, 
and the organization should be altered 
so as to make the best curriculum 
possible. 

Measuring Results in Education. (In ‘“Amer- 
ican Education Series.”") By Marion Rex Tra- 
bue, Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of North Carolina. Cloth, 
492pp. American Book Company, New York. 

One cannot be said to have taught 
unless someone else has learned. To 
measure the value of teaching, there- 
fore, we must measure the results, 
that is, the learning. How is this to 
be accomplished? It can be done by 
measuring the learner’s ability before 
he shows in- 
creased ability, then he has learned 
something and the teacher has accom- 
plished her purpose to a greater or 
less extent. This book shows how 
standard tests for measuring educa- 
tion developed, and gives such tests 
for the various grammar grade sub- 
jects as will help teachers to ascer- 
tain in what respects they are suc- 
ceeding and where improvement is 
necessary. 

A Chapter in American Education. Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1924. By Ray 
Palmer Baker, D., Professor of English in 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Cloth. 170pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This history of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, written to commem- 
orate its one hundredth anniversary, 
is of nation-wide interest for many 
reasons. The Institute was the first 
American college of agriculture and 
the first college of technology. It was 
a pioneer in many phases of educa- 
tion, one of the most important being 
the emphasis placed by it upon ad- 
vanced and specialized research. The 
history of the Institute is a history 
of its aims, methods, and progress, as 
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Fr We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. - = Rialto Bldg. 


Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, DMs 


SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 
Why not register with us for a position? H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor, 405 Youngerman Bldg. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


FINE VACANCIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ENROLL NOW. 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° ° ° MISSOULA, MONTANA 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


tary Teach and Executives. Territory—Westernmost 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaAT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. 
































Has strong demand for well-trained, sssful eler 
twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America, 
J. 


M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 











Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. VVe will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions, 
Registration free. Writs us your wants. We do the rest. Offices: —3525 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. | 315TaborOperaHouse, Denver,Colo. 402, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Metropolitan Bldg., 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ‘“sitcci?mc. 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 


THE EDUCATORS’ BUREAU 


W. A. MYERS, Mgr. Potion wide gervice. Calls daily for GRADE 


a HERS. Calls for CRITIC TEACHERS, 
321 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 9 on SUPERVISORS sae 











High class nationally known 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency medium between Teachers, 


224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 
and Private Schools. Established 33 years. Writs for booklet, “How to Apply”. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, rt ep on the sary sd wd ‘@ square deal to all 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas sequaintance with school authorities °° 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works”. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity, 
The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 











IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of the 


Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 


|S SA TE OASIS A OT TIE A ERO AGS I TS, 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. Leachers Information Bureau, ”.%:3* Denver, Colorado 


THE MID-WEST TEACHERS AGENCY | raul by the Mid-West School 


DEPARTMENT 1405, BOWLING GREEN, MO. | Journal. Registration blank on request. 
DENVER - 


rise reachers acency ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 737 Souther Building, | 











| ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early appointment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 





THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 7%3.staHuman supine, 


FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, No Branch Offices, 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY snerscna ior Yen ck BH Huntwocth: 


723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington: 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-two years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 
x CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

—— ~l 


IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 

of our Coppographed designs. 
J. P, STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 

Manufacturers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Free Service to Teachers 
The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, teachers in the mechanics 
and pedag of Practical Muscular Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 
plied with Palmer Method textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. More than forty thousand 
Sere are sanneey — this course, Rural T, 

is shou especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the 
Penmanship Problem. Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course Thru Cor- 
respondence, and have been given the course free, are now among the most successful leaders in the 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the 
employment in all of their written tasks of writing embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 

Write to our nearest office for full information. . 












































THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT NO O 
Benton County, Minn 
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Provident, Jokn Lundberg 
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SOUVENIRS 


FOR THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 





of Promotion. 


verses. 


fully the descriptions below and select just the style suited to your school. 
you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs are made in 
a variety of styles with pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate 
Prepared with your own special copy at no extra cost. 
school, board of education or trustees, your own name, date and names of pupils. 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


[tHE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike, 
urable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation of the inex- 
pensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. 
Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased this year by the addition, where desired, of a Certificate 
This appears in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge. 


Not the least pleas- 
The value and usefulness of 
Read care- 


Specify whether 


Send us the name of your 


Order Direct From This Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt 


attention. 
the proper remittance to cover the cost. 


Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and Capitals S and G. 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 


Always include 
All orders filled 


within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra. 
If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the 


number of souvenirs. 
your remittance 
Cc 


Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 


add 15¢ to 


LUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. Get 
yous tneie friends to combine their order with yoyrs, thus saving you and them money. 


PES—To 


fit any souvenirs you order, included free. 
SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional samples five cents each. 


Credit will be 


given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 





These booklets contain eight pages. 


poem appropriate to the close of school. 
tion as indicated below. 


This certifies that —_.... 
scribed for the -...................- 
Awarded at -....... eden Orn ge Dees 














CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


A Certificate of Promotion should be something the pupil will prize for years. 
Day Souvenir and Certificate of Promotion is just the thing. 
booklets marked (**) if you desire the Certificate of Promotion. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR WITH CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION 
On the first page is an appropriate greeting from teacher to pupil. 
On page two may be printed the name of your school, 
Pages four and five are engrossed with a Certificate of Promo- 
Page six has a poem and on page seven the names of your pupils may be print- 
ed, while the last page contains another poem, ‘“The Close of School.” 


CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION . 


this - 


~ grade and is hereby promoted to the - ia grade. 
a.) | peaaaeees . 19 
emconineccenes, £ CGCROY 


Our combined Closing 
Use price list below and select any of the 


teacher's name and officers. Page three has a 
(The Certificate is worded as follows :) 


has completed the studies pre- 





NOTE: You may make up a combination whe if ed having part of the booklets with and ont without the Certificate. 








DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 


(ALL BOOKLETS CONTAIN 8 PAGES) 


4 The design is beautifully 
Goodluck Souvenir printed in harmonizing 
colors on heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a 
large horseshoe. The can is finished with a blue ribbon 
hanger wile in a tint under the names appear the numer- 
als, ‘1925.’ The card js approximately 6% x 7% inches. 
(See price list below.) * 

Four beautiful designs of spring 
Floral Booklet flowers, very appropriate for 
the closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and violet 
are all represented in the strikingly lifelike orinting. With 
or without special printing.* 

s 4 The cover is of exceedingly 
National Souvenir attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in colors. The whole is printed in three 
colors and gold and contains an excerpt from the national 
salute to the flag. These booklets are tied with red and 
blue ribbons, With or without special printing.* 

*.. This souvenir will please 
New Gem Souvenir a large number of teach- 
ers, The size is about 4 x 8 inches and the front card con- 
sists of several realistic floral designs embossed in colors. 
The second card contains gems of thought reprinted from 
famous authors. These are tied with a silk ribbon. (See 


price list below.) 

M4 Lower in price only because it 
Pansy Souvenir is a single card instead of a 
booklet, this souvenir fills a long felt want in the souvenir 
field, providing a quality gift at_a price within the reach 
of all. On the back of each card is the space for printing 
the usual data used on the other souvenirs, With or with- 


out special printing. * 

2 This souvenir is used only in 
Photo Souvenir connection with teacher's — 
tograph which is mounted as indicated in illustration. |There 
are three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5 inches, 
all just as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
With or without special printing.* 

2 This consists of two cards 

Last Day Souvenir tied with ribbon, printed 
in beautiful colors, size about 4x6 inches. The second 
card has an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 
name of the teacher can be written. This is particularly 
good value and is proving immensely popular. 


JOHN WILCOX 





The design speaks for 
School Days Booklet itself representing as 
it does in a unique manner the typical country schovi 
house. Beautifully printed in four colors on the finest 
quality bristol, bounc with a silk tasseled cord. With or 
without special printing.* 


sy The cover is printed in 
Springtime Souvenir a single color and rep 
resents children dancing about a May pole in the foreground 
with a school house in the background, This souvenir is 


exceptionally artistic in_every way, made of the finest qual 
ity stock throughout. With or without special printing. * 


Blue Bird Souvenir 


Is unique and beautifu: 
and is considered one ot 


the finest school souvenirs ever made. The cover is printed 
by the off-set process and denotes the little school house in 
the distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols 


of joy and happiness. The inserts and cover are fastened 
together with a harmonizing cord and_ silk tassel, It 
would be difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable 
gift. With or without special printing.* 

This souvenir marks the 


. 
Keepsake Souvenir best in artistic effort that 
could possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly en- 
graved and though slightly more expensive appeals to the 
majority as being well worth the difference. The cover is 
embossed in colors and can be used either with or without 
photo as desired. With or without special printing. * 








if PRICE LIST 5 * Without 

STYLES Without Each With Each Special 
Photo Addi- Photo Addi- Printing 

10 or less tional Jorless tional Rach 

Good Luck | $1.25 | $ .09 | $ .07 
Pansy 1.00 OF 05 
Last Day i } | 08 
Floral Booklet | 1.25 09 | 1.75 | 12 | 06 
School Days 1.25 | 09 | TO | 12 | 06 
Blue Bird { 1.25 | 09 | 143 | 12 | 06 
Keepsake | 1,40 10 1.90 | 18 O07 
Photo | | 1.60 | SS 09 
National {| 1.10 | 8 | 1.60 | > 05 
Springtime | 1.10 O08 | 1,60 ona O05 
New Gem | | | | 07 





Dept. Five, 





PUB. CO., Inc. 
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e | Souvenir Prices 

Quantity No Photo With Photo 

School Sou VENILS [reine Moss 
12... 188 ., 2.17 

HERE’S WHAT WE’RE LOOKING FOR! | . = me a7 

Our 1925 No. 10 Souvenir is 3% x 6% inches, cover of 4 ve Hef vi od 


Nile Green, Ripple Finish and Steel Engraved in Colors, | 2 °° 278 :: 3.27 
with 8 insert pages of good material, tied with Cord and 24 ..2.96 .. 3.40 








silk tassel as illustrated. 28 ** 232 +s 398 
+. 3.50 2. 4. 
ENVELOPES 32 . 3.68 .. 4.87 


The small illustration to your right is of a special heavy | 34 .. 3.86 .. 4.59 
Nile Green, Ripple Finish Envelope, exactly matching 36 .. 4.04 .. 
souvenir cover and printed as illustrated. Our prices in- [49 °° 4:40 [1 5.25 
clude these envelopes, which may be filled in with name 42. os a 

of pupil and teacher, thus making the remembrance 44 .. 4.76 .. 5.69 


46 1.4.94 .. 5.91 
more personal. 48 1.5.12 .. 6.18 
PHOTO STYLE 50 .. 5.80 .. 6.85 


Yes, this is the firm that places the photos on inside page, Sees cate oe 
opposite pupils’ names, having designs suitable for photo | png Guahe, tbe ante 
of teacher, school-house or both. When photo of both : ‘ 
teacher and school-house are ordered, add 2c for each 
souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy any 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN size photo to size.desired. Your photos will be returned. 


SUL REMINDS 


Wet CAN Mant YOU SEND US 


OUR LIVES SUBLIME 





| ScHOOL- 





ee eee Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 

Leave BEMIND US names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. PRESENTED TO 
COOTER ON TOE If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, 

skeen acaba add 2c for each name in excess, BY 


~ Henny W LONCEELLOW 




















Remit with order. Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as = 
printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. cannot be sent parcel 
_ gecesi j post, therefore not C.O. D. Wepay the postage. Samples Free. 
: — COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO i 
ENVELOPE 

















well as of its professors, graduates, 
and students. Graduates of Rensse- 
Ch N laer have entered every profession, 
oose OW and many have become noted for their 
achievements and for their services to 
America and to the whole world. 
One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. A Col- 
lection of Plays by Well-known Dramatists, 


American, English, and_ Irish. Preface by 
Augustus Thomas. Cloth. 490pp. $3.00 net. 


the Bible Study Course 


; Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York. 
You Need The interest in drama in book form 
has increased mightily in recent years. 
The number of plays and collections 
of plays listed in the United States 
Catalog for 1918-1924 was almost 
double the number in that Catalog for 





VERYWHERE the great movement for religious education is i ; 
E being felt. Societies for the study of the Bible are being formed. pr oy hg = er hy oeagetag 
Earnest men and women everywhere are realizing that the greatest ligible. The “Little Theatre” move- 
benefits come only from thorough knowledge of the Bible. ment which has extended from the 
In the ten Home Study Courses of the Moody Bible Institute, the larger cities to the smaller represents 
truths that have prevailed for twenty centuries are brought home to a revolt from theatrical taste of an 
the student in clear, concise manner that makes their study a delight. earlier day and a tendency to spread 
Students find these courses of unlimited value. They will bring to the doctrine that the way to most en- 
you a greater, truer understanding of Christianity. joy a play is to act in it or see one’s 
32,000 others before you—students from every part of the world— neighbors act. The next best thing to 
have derived untold benefit from the ten courses of the Moody Bible seeing a play is to read it. People who 
Institute Correspondence School. Students say: ‘They are worth cannot attend a theatre often, as well 
far more than the price you ask.” “The first lesson is worth the price as those who take pleasure in clever 
of the entire course.” dialog for its own sake, now have an 
These courses have been perfected by eminent Bible scholars over opportunity to become acquainted with 
thirty-nine years. They are sold for less than half their cost—not for plays that otherwise they would mere- 


ly read reviews of. There is also a 


profit—and are non-sectarian. 
larger and larger demand for plays to 


Decide This One Thing Now be acted by amateurs. Of course most 
ss ; a iara gee worth-while plays have acting rights 
You, too, should have the strengthening, uplifting influence that reserved and permission must be ob- 
these courses can bring to you. There is one especially adapted to tained; but at least it is poscible to 
your needs—whether you are an earnest beginner or an advanced determine what is available. The 
Christian. present collection of twenty-five con- 


Choose now the course you need. Read the outlines in the coupon. 
Check the one you feel is best fitted for you. Then send the coupon 
for our free prospectus describing these courses completely. Don’t 
delay. Don’t remain in darkness. The key to the Scriptures is here. 


temporary one-act plays is an admir- 
able one, fairly representative of the 
best in recent American, English, 
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and Irish drama. Nine of the plays 
have never before been published. 
The selection ranges from farce to 
tragedy, from phantasy to bitter real- 
ism, from the sparkling comedy of 
numan relations to the eeriness of the 
supernatural,. from the historical 
drama to the detective play. We only 
wish that Laurette Taylor’s “The Dy- 
ing Wife” had been omitted, for it 
seems incredible that de o’ My Heart 
could have written it. ne more. bub- 
ble pricked! 


Other Books Received 


Making Friends With Our Nerves. By Ori- 
son Swett Marden, Author of “The Conquest 
of Worry,’ etc. Frontispiece. Cloth. 308pp. 
a net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

or 


Famous American Statesmen. By Sarah K. 
Polton, Author of ‘Lives of Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” etc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Illustrated with 14 portraits. Cloth. 
375pp. $2.00 net. ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Motivated Primary Tales for Rural Teachers. 
By Margaret F. Metcalf, Supervisor Rural 
Training Department, Whitewater, Wis., State 
Normal School. With an Introduction by M. 
V. O'Shea, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth, 148pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


From Infancy to Childhood. The Child from 
Two to Six Years. By Richard M. Smith, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene, Harvard 
University, etc. Cloth. 105pp. $1.25. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


Luther Burbank, Plant Lover and Citizen. 
With Musical Numbers. By Ada Kyle Lynch. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Manual for School Officers. (Superinten- 
dents, Principals, and Board Members.) By 
W. N. Andersen, A.M., Ph.D. Cloth. 383pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 


The New Merrill Speller. By Sterling An- 
drus Leonard, Assistant Professor of English, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
and Edith A. Winship, Joint Author of ‘The 
Merrill Speller.”’ Advanced Book. Cloth. 
aan 52c. Charles E, Merrill Company, New 

ork. 


The Stone Arithmetic. By John C. Stone, 
A.M., State Normal School, Montclair, N. J., 
Author of “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” etc. 
Cloth, PRIMARY: 306pp., 72c. INTERMEDI- 
ATE: 822pp., 76c. ADVANCED: 326pp., 
80c. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 


The Light Bearers. Stories of Old Greece. 
Ry Aldis Dunbar. Illustrated. Cloth. 194pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
A Psychological Outline of Normal Develop- 
ment from Birth to the Sixth Year, Including 
a System of Developmental Diagnosis. By 
Arnold Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Child 
Hygiene, Director of Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale 
University. Illustrated with 200 action photo- 
graphs. Cloth. 447pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Automotive Electricity, Simplified. By Geo. 
A. Willoughby, B.Se., Supervisor of Electrical 
Work, Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, W.S., 
Mich. Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. $1.40. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls. By 
Maude M. Grant, Principal Central School, 
Monroe, Mich. Illustrated by Eulalie. Cloth. 
202pp. The Southern Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Detroit Word Recognition Test. By Eliza F. 
Oglesby, A.M., formerly Assistant Supervisor 
of Reading, Detroit. Psper. Manual of Di- 
rections, 8pp. Examination: Form A; Ex- 
amination: Form B; and Class Record. Each 
4pp. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 


Elements of French. By Jacob Greenberg, 
A.M., Director of Foreign Languages in the 
Junior and the Junior-Senior High Schools, 
New York City, Instructor in Methods of Teach- 
ing Romance Languages, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 279pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 





Use the coupon. Do it now. 








Moody Bible Institute 


SOLE el athabs 
DURRIN REEVES 8C* 





Saves Hours of Copying 


More Leisure for You 


Correspondence School 
Dept. 4575—153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


BREERBRESRRERERRSESEEREEEREEREESREERBEREREEBBeeeeeeeneee 
“ * Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 
= MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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® Dept. 4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois s 
“4 Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— oO Practical Christian Work— . 
I aminterested in those checked. [7 Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe ener wpeeres 
s CI bes: : sons, Christian work—3 to 6 months. = 
= f7Synthetic Bible Study— basic Coschings of S-Seasane> ‘ THE “MODERN” 
oO , : y ity—about 2 years required. Evangelism— How to con- 8 
s covers each book of the Bible duct campaigne=3 to 6 a 
g@ one year or more required. oF undementals of Christian months. e This perfect duplicator is offered for lim- 
«ff foe. Poa ny my creel ot yi al aa World-Wide Missions—eight m ited time to teachers at our regular whole- 
® Bible—completed in 18 h anietgine - sections, twenty lessons. a sale price, $6.60. Be sure to mention 
. Pe ety Bibl Co a ; Hise © vidences—Pacts Scofield Bible Correspond- » the Normal Instructor, Use it 15 days 
ucto ible Course— in support of the Christian Je gen . : 4 
. Ciicrbeginners-3to6months.  Faith—3to 6 months necessary. ane fe So and if not entirely satisfied your money 
| poo tmy a will be refunded. Complete outfit shipped 
. e promptly. All charges prepaid. 
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The “‘Modern” Duplicator is used by hundreds of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music. Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost 
of only 3 cts. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., says, “I can not do without the “‘Modern 
Duplicator.’”” The “Modern” entirely eliminates all 
the detail and drudgery of copying and making extra 
copies needed every day in the school room. 


Easy to Operate 


It is so easy and quick; any school boy can operate 
it. Simply write or type one original, put it on dupli- 
cator, transferring writing to duplicator surface. 
Take original off and put on blank sheets one at a 
time. Perfect duplicate copies of original will be 
printed. Prints sheets 914x 14 inches. 


No Muss—No Trouble 


School Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
the “Modern”’. 23in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY. 


J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., Ridgway, Penna. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 





Facts About 
The World Book 


10 volumes—more than 6500 
pages—5100 pictures 
Edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
Organized— Easy to use 
Kept up to date 
by Loose Leaf Annuals 
Prepared by educators 
Adapted to the 
“Project Method” of Education 
On the approved list of 
28 States 
Recommended as “‘best” 
by the A. L.A. 
work ofits kind recommended 


the elementary school library 
” committee of the N. E. A. 


& 


Summer 
Positions Open 


Hundreds of parents have written 
for information about THE 
WORLD BOOK and we have a 
method of obtaining hundreds of 
cal district. There is, therefore, an 
unusual opportunity for a teacher 
to explain THE WORLD BOOK 
tointerested prospects, to work with 
congenial companions, to spend the 


summer ling where 

with railroad fare and definite in- 
come assured. This plan has never 
been offered to teachers before. 
Check coupon in space provided if 
you are interested in a summer 
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Makes the World Your Textbook! 


HEN the lesson dragsalong and the classseems 

asleep; when the textbook seems a task-book 
and teaching a task; when you feel almost desperate 
and ready to do anything that will rouse the stu- 
dents—you need THE WORLD BOOK. 


Apathy vanishes when THE WORLD BOOK ap- 


pears. Interest intensifies. Mischief makers be- 
come eager learners. Both teaching and studying 
become an adventure. THE WORLD BOOK takes 
the children out of their textbooks and 

out of their class rooms into the world. 
It answers the questions of bright 
pupils. It stimulates intelligent ques- 
tioning from the backward. It inspires 
the students with the desire to know 
more and to do better. 


“‘The information stored away in text- 
books is no longer adequate for school 


“Projects and Problems” FREE to Teachers 


This 68-page book has been recently completed by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Editor of THE 
WORLD BOOK, with the assistance of other well-known educators such as George A. Works, 
Charles A. McMurry and William C. Bagley. It gives in outline form reports of 41 school 
projects which have been developed by the use of THE WORLD BOOK. The regular price 
of this book is 50 cents, but in order to show the value of THE WORLD BOOK, we will send 
to any reader of this magazine a copy absolutely free upon receipt of the coupon. 


_W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept. 51 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 









































instruction,” says Professor E. George Payne of 
New York University, in a review. And he continues, 
—“THE WORLD BOOK serves an indispensable 
place in the education of the child and the work of 
the teacher in twentieth century education.” 


Supplement your recitation by information found in 
THE WORLD BOOK. Adapt it to the month, to 
the lands you are studying in geography, to the 
places and persons you read about in history. Cele- 
a brate special days with its help. The 
ways in which THE WORLD BOOK 
will aid you in every subject are with- 
out number. 


Special Service Bulletins, issued every 
month, provide outlines, recommend 
subjects for study, and aid you in get- 
ting most good from THE WORLD 
BOOK in your class room. 








Mail 
Coupon for 
Booklet 





W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept.51. 86 East Randolph St., Chicago Name 


PROF. M. V.O’SHEA 
Editor of The World Book 





Gentlemen: Kindly send me free and without obli- 





is head of the Department of 
City Education of the University of 





Wisconsin. A recognized au- 








tion on m rt a copy of 68-page book, ‘‘PROJ- 

ECTS AND PROBLEMS,” together with infor. Street 

mation concerning THE WORLD BOOK 

‘a Check here if interested in our new proposi- St t 
tion for summer employment. ale. 


sa auth 
pene re Pr iitiinccsinisinienes $aceers, pasente gad page 


thority on child training and 
the author of many books fop 





ag- 
azine and editorial writer foo 
Normal Instructor. 
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Write for Catalog M-7 
and the booklet, 
**Planning a Playground’’ 











Clean Happy Play Makes 
Clean Healthy Citizens 


“Young America” turns to you to 
provide playground facilities. And 
there’s nothing difficult about the job. 
You can have a playground in your 
midst. The booklet “Planning a 
Playground” is full of happy ideas 
on raising the funds to make the start 
and suggest the proper equipment. 
Just a little time and effort on your 
part and you have made every child 
in your community happier, health- 
ier and a better future citizen. Write 
for the booklet and catalog M-7. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Art Extension Society 


ADVISORY BOARD 
Royat B. Farnum, Director of Art Education, 


Henry TURNER BAILEY, Cleveland School of Art 


Frank H. Couns, Art Director, New York Massachusetts ‘ 
Elementary Schools Frep S. HAINEs, Ontario School of Art, Toronto 
THEoporE M. DitLAway, Art Director, Philadelphia C, VALENTINE Kirpy, Director of Art Education, 
Schools Pennsylvania 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
ALrert W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine Art, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Lecturer, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Announces Elementary Courses in Art Appreciation 
illustrated by means of finest color prints, the first of which, just issued, is 


Paintings of Many Lands and Ages 


90 famous masterpieces, selected, graded and based on years of experimental 
research; described and analyzed with amplified teachers’ notes. The course 
includes Lesson Planning, Classroom Practice, Correlation, Biography. 


Published (paper cover, unillustrated) 50 cents per copy. 


‘The 90 subjects arranged for a nine year course may be had in the form of 
ARTEXT PRINTS—(7x9 in. full colors) 50 cents each, assorted. 
ARTEXT JUNIORS— (3x4 in. full colors) $3.00 per hundred, assorted. 


The 90 Artext Juniors, all subjects, with complete prospectus of the course, sent postpaid for $2.00. 
Most highly approved color reproductions and study text. 


Art Extension Society 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Exhibition and editorial office - - 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Publication and order division - - - 





Address all orders and inquiries to Department B, Westport, Connecticut. 























American Legion Essay 
Contest Closes June 1 


The 1925 American Legion National 
Essay Contest on the subject: “Why 
Has the American Legion Dedicated 
Itself to Uphold and Defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Am- 
erica?” will close June 1. 

The first prize is $750.00; the second 
$500.00; and the third $250.00. In ad- 
dition to these, the first prize in each 
state will be a silver medal, the sec- 
ond prize a bronze medal, and the 
third prize a certificate of merit issued 
by National Headquarters of the 
Legion. . 

The cash prizes will be used only 
for scholarships in colleges to be des- 
ignated by the winners. All boys and 
girls from 12 to 18 years of age, in- 
clusive, are eligible to enter this con- 
test. Rules governing the contest may 
be obtained from Garland Powell, 
National Director, Americanism Com- 
mission, American Legion, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Better School Buildings 
State laws and State Departments 





of Education, through the authority | 


given them under special or general 
statutes, are making concerted efforts 
to promote better standards for school 
buildings. In some states this is done 
through statutory provision to the ef- 
fect that all plans for school buildings 
must be inspected by state officials, 
usually connected either with the 
State Department of Education or the 
State Board of Health. In others, 
state appropriations are made for 
building purposes, sometimes appor- 
tioned to districts whose financial con- 
dition is such as to make the provision 
of good buildings a hardship to the 
community. Sometimes money is 
loaned to school districts at a low rate 
of interest. Other states aim to pro- 
mote goad buildings through a plan 
commonly called standardization of 
school buildings. Under this plan 
school buildings meeting certain pre- 
scribed requirements may receive state 
aid or a plate or other mark of dis- 
tinction. Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 36, 1924. 


Need for Teachers Who Will 
Be Leaders 


Washington State rural teachers 
are urged to be alert in promoting 
movements to improve their schools. 
The standard school rating card of the 
state includes this paragraph: “As 
teacher, you must be the leader in the 
community. If there is opportunity 
for a two-room school instead of one, 
for transportation or for consolidation, 
the teacher should know it before any- 
one else and should be the one to pave 
the way for the sentiment without 
which these good things will never 
come your way. Know your district 
and know your people. Remember the 
direct need of Washington education 
to-day is for teachers who will do foun- 
dation work and that the shortest road 
to promotion for these same teachers 
will be to stay and do the constructive 
work on the foundation they have laid 
so well. Washington people will pay 
for what they want. Earn promotion 
and you will receive it.” 


I cannot but think that the world 
would be better and brighter if our 
teachers would dwell on the duty of 
happiness as well as the happiness of 
duty.—Sir John Lubbock. 





3eaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time atHome 





fa le es 13 
Become Independent Ree NURSES BQUIEMENT 


‘AGO L OF NURSING 
Dept.265 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard « Chicago 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,” “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 


Stud 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 


elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall ‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course giving complete train- 
ing in all phases of physical education. Co- 
educational. Exceptional opportunities open to 
graduates in high salaried positions. Free grad- 
uate placing bureau. Magnificent equipment. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, dancing auditorium, 
tennis. Dormitory for women, 

Summer Session June 22—August 1. 
Intensive courses for teachers. 


Fall term opens Septerrber 14th, 1925. 


AMERICAN © PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of \Y4/ EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educationab 


Dept. N.-5, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 





patablish yourself as a Photographic 
ae 
you how $0 s 


woot Ichigan Aves’ Chichae G. Sa 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free, 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Stop Forgetting 


Make Your Mind an 

from which you select facts, 
» names, faces. = 

velop concentration, fel - 

ul 





control; overcome 
ness, forgetfulness. 


co! tration test, ‘and illus 
nce} 
cae booklet, “How to 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 _ Evanston, Il. 











Government Positions 


Those who wish to secure life positions in the 
United States Civil Service at from $1,400 to 
$2,500 a year, should write for the catalogue of 
the oldest Civil Service School in America, the 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 



























WASHINGTON, D. C. 
You can complete 


High School Course 
In 2 Years { this simplified High 
School Course at home 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col lege and the leading professions. Th 
and thirty-six other ical courses are described in 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Depte H-567 Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S;1923 CHICAGO 


Northwest Institute of Medical 

For Women. An intensive 6 mos. 
Technology course fitting women for hospital or 
clinical laboratory work. Anideal profession with excel- 
lent remuneration. Many positions open. Address 
Dept. L for catalogue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





























Wonderful,. new device, guides your hand; corrects 

reed writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.22 St. Louis, Mo. 





GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 
men, women, boys, gir xs aoe’ willing to accept 


Government Positions, $117-§250, stationary, ator neat 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 
St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


at home by new, easy method. Graduates play or 
LE A R | no pay: Successful students in all sections. 
P| A N 0 For FREE sample lesson write to 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
609 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Ma 
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Commercial Art 
at Home! 


Stop working for small pay on a job that offers no 





or adva dvertising Agencies, 
Newspaper and Magazine Publishers, Business 
Concerns, etc., are always glad to pay anywhere 
from $50 to $250 a week for trained artists. Even if 
you never touched a drawing pencil before, you can 
enter this attractive field and make a steady worth- 
while income. For through an amazingly easy 
method you can learn to draw at home in spare 
time. No wasting of time on unnecessary details. 
Step by step you progress until soon you can draw 
pictures that sell. Many earn even while learning. 


Send for FREE Book 


A new handsomely illustrated book gives complete 
information on the thousands of wonderful opportunities 
in Commercial Art and shows how this remarkable 
method easily enables you to enter this field. Mail post- 
card or letter NOW. No obligation. 

WASHINGTON ne Og OF ART 
Room 425C, 1115-15th Street, N. Washington, D 





» TEACHERS! 


Amena, 3 your F pupils you have sev- 
p 1 who a drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 


We pay liberal commission 


‘» for enrollments recommended 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money.We have twenty- 









five years’ teaching experience. 

Drawing taught in own home: 

during spare time. Choice of 
One course qsoveney prepared 


ten complete courses. 
ee teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 


iugeoved teaching efficiency in drawing. For your own 
sake and the sake of your ——. you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. com lete_ details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. I ao 
lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing fi 
and so on, Mailed free on request. Also get |~ 
our epecial proposition to tose 
mending promising pupils. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED / ART earn CHEK, WIC, 


— ind — 














SCHOOL OF N URSING 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanatarium — 


Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nursing. 
Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, inter- 


esting atmosphere. High school graduation required. 
Three-year course offered—also five-year course lead- 
ing to B. S. degree. For —_— address 


School o 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 154, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Summer School June 29—August 7, 1925. 
Teachers’ Training Course, instruction of 
Marie Claussenius; Outdoor Painting, Posters, 
Lettering, etc. For Illustrated Catalog address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
Dept. B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Write for book, ‘‘How to apace a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose_stamp 
. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
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A Pictorial Plan of Character 
Building 

The Santa Fé Elementary School of 
Oakland has worked out a pictorial 
plan of character building to meet the 
needs of young children. 

The project is the work of the 
teacher in charge of the class, and has 
been widely discussed by the lecturer, 
Mrs. M. A. Suling, as a means of 
teaching children the essentials of a 
good character and why and how they 
are formed. 

As a basis for this instruction a 
sand table is used on which the chil- 
dren build houses. It is carefully ex- 
plained that this building is a slow 
process, done bit by bit, and certain 

parts must be carefully laid before 
the rest of the structure can be built 
to stand. 

Leading to the house is the Avenue 
of Progress. The foundation is laid 
and the four walls, representing the 
four main points of character, mental, 
moral, physical and social, are erected. 
The path has a gate—the Golden Rule 
Gate—necessary to pass hefore the 
house may be erected. 

When the house is properly built 
the roof is added and is called “self- 
correction.” The children realize that 
the roof can’t be added unless the 
house is complete and sound. The 
-|fairy and two children in the yard 
represent “Spirit,” “Obedience” and 
“Care.” 

Throughout the picture lesson noth- 
ing is asked of the child until he or 
she understands exactly what the 
house represents and just how it is 
symbolical of the house of character. 

With the character instruction there 
is amusement for the children which 
emphasizes the object lesson in such 
a way that it remains with them, 
teachers claim. Anne_ Richardson, 
principal of the Santa Fé School, re- 
ports enthusiasm on the part of both 
teachers and children and that very 
desirable results are being obtained. 
—Western Journal of Education. 


Farm Children Not Inferior 


Facts involving 20,000 high school 
pupils representing every state in the 
Union show that farm children make 
better progress than other children 
through high school. This is true be- 
cause of the unusually good progress 
of farm girls. The facts show also 
that a higher percentage of farm girls 
than of other girls are enrolled and 
that the percentage of elimination 
from high school is lower. Unless we 
concede remarkable sex differences of 
ability between farm boys and girls, 
therefore, we must abandon the an- 
cient myth that the rural stock is de- 
caying and that all the brains have 
migrated to the cities. 

Sentimentalists who have sought to 
improve rural education by raising the 
bogey of decay of rural stock and 
have advanced a program designed to 
keep the most intelligent on the farm 
must seek another leg to stand on. 
The rural stock is still virile and in- 
telligent. It is yet educable. We need 
not fear to offer to country children 
an unbiased liberal education and per- 
mit, even encourage, those so minded 
and fitted to seek opportunity wher- 
ever it beckons, whether it be upon 
the farm or in the professions or 
trades.—E xchange. 


The late J. Pierpont Morgan’s text 
was: Trust in the character of men. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 












TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
Pea book--‘‘HOW To STOP = bc nl papal 
asinspired thousands. Free copy 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, N11. 








Learn Stenography 
at Home 


Earn $26 to $40 a week— 

a oe Saaremy. Snort. 

ypewriting, Bookkeep- 

{ng Court Reporting, Secretarial courses taught by our 

‘oved home-study method, makes you expert in short 

ie Few minutes’ study daily in spare tim ime enables 

many = oan Bap demand for graduates. 
e me t st 

cur Pre Scholarship Plan. Send for illustrated book dee 


National Business Institute, Dept 125 3902 Sheridan Rd. Chicago 
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Problemsin Curriculum Construction 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, Ph. D. 

A new problem book especially adapted for group work 
among teachers, and for summer school classes. Com- 
plete bibliography ; extensive problems; notebook size; 
pages perforated and punched, ready for class room 
and library use. Released from press May 1, 1925. 

Price $1.00. Published by the 


University Extension Division, 


Boulder, Colo. 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


‘The Playground Boys and 
Girls of Today are the Loyal 
Citizens of Tomorrow”’ 





RE your playgrounds properly equipped? Are the children 
getting all the pleasure and education possible out of their 


playground ? 
Their future depends largely upon their training physically and 
mentally in both study and play. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


—will gladly plan your Playground layout and equip- 
ment, without obligation. Write for catalog. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, deta A, ciate Ohio 
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with outlines on the five subjects named below. 
that I may return it within twenty days if it does not meet my expectations. 


These pictures are miniature reproductions from the series of school subjects 
published by Educational Service, Inc. Each series contains about twenty out- 
line pictures, each three by three inches, with borders perforated for ready use 
with the VISIGRAPH in project lessons. The drawings are clear and accurate 
and on the back of each one is a tabloid text based on authoritative informa- 


tion. Each series is ten cents. 

A complete list of subjects now available includes: American Indians; Eski- 
mos; Pioneer Trails; Transportation on Water; Transportation on Lz and; The 
Story of Silk; The Story of Rubber; Costumes; Birds; Wild Flowers; Thrift- 


Safety-Health; Maps; and three of Geography, covering the dominating char- 
acteristics of all countries, 





VISUALIZATION THROUGH GRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT 


leaves a permanent impression on the mind of the child. A map or illus- 
tration quickly sketched on the blackboard may be very clear’in the mind 
of the teacher who made it, but to the pupils it is just a few scattered 
chalk lines. With a VISIGRAPH the perfect illustration can be placed on 
the board before the class, even while the children are reciting. Let the 
children explain the picture and the text will come out in their own 
ways of thinking. The VISIGRAPH doubles the value of the black- 
board and the interest in schoolroom work. 


The junior VISIGRAPH is designed for desk use by the 
pupils, and for the purpose of enlarging small pictures 
in proper size for further enlargement on the blackboard. 


The VISIGRAPH set below includes: one adjustable 
blackboard Visigraph, two junior Visigraphs, five out- 
line series. 


COUPON NI May '25 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc., 
National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

» O. D——— 
Kindly send me the Drawing Master VISIGRAPH set for $3.00 } a 


SUBJECTS WANTED 
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SOUVENIR 


SCHOOL 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today a Happy Custom 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of school 
is always cherished by pupils, It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one that boys and 
girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children. It is the last 
expression of your personality bringing to a happy end*the school year. 

LEADERS FOR 25 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the standard 
of appropriateness, They carry a welcome thoughtfulness. 

Twenty-five years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed and today they are more popular than 
or. —— designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have made them 

e standard. 


SOUVENIR NO 25 Different in design and entirely new in style. This double-folded, steel en- 
we graved souvenir illustrated at left, is the very latest. The cover is of heavy 

pebbled stock and is engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors. The first page contains a very ap- 

propriate greeting from teacher to scholars. On three of the pages appears a splendid poem entitled 
Close of School, appropriately illustrated, written especially for this souvenir. On the third page 

we print for you the following: name of school, district number, township, county and state, Also 

name of teacher, scholars and school board. We also print the grades and county superintendent if 

you wish them, Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as shown in engraving. 

3% x6% inches, contains 12 pages. 

You will like this souvenir. Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 

in making it a most popular one. You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 

We have two different covers for this souvenir and your order will be made up of the two styles 

unless you desire just the one style shown here. 


SAMPLES FREE. WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 

BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and are 
made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself or 
schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo for each 
souvenir, Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large photo, but it 
you want the best results, send a good clear photo. Remove and send picture only if your photo is 
enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


PRICES WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 
Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo school, district number, township or 
1.75 25 $5 


Size of souvenir is 


Quan. Plain Photo 





10 $ $1.95 25 $3.10 $3.60 40 $4.45 $5.25 | city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
12 1. 2.17 27 3.28 3.82 42 4.63 5.47 school board, county superintendent. 
15 2.50 30 3.55 4.15 45 4.90 5.80 Grades or year will also be printed 
BEES EUz HE SS £85 45 BQ G83 | i dated 

- = De Vo ov . f ov. 00 

22 2.83 27 37 4.18 4.92 REMITTANCE must acompany all 


orders. Send P. O. or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted 


6 3. 92 
Additional Copies: Plain, 8c ea. With Photo, 10c ea. 
The above price includes an_ envelope for enclosing each 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper. All 
of our goods are sent postpaid. Assured Delivery 10c., | only when other forms of remittance 

Orders replaced if lost in mails, are impossible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 25, DOVER, OHIO 








370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
SUGGESTIONS 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Every angle 
The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 


HELPS, 


of the subject is covered. 
very feature or selection to assign 
ment effort, as well as many class 
cators and students will find it a 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12) ; Histories( 7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 


combinations) ; Class Flower (9) 


Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 


Class Poems ); Class Mottoes 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays 


Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion, Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
Established over forty-five years. 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., perr, 





The New President of the 
Superintendents 


Frank Washington Ballou, as super- 
intendent of schools in Washington, 
D.C., since 1920, has been faced by a 
problem which is unique among those 
of school administrators. Whatever 
he needs he must get from the Con- 
gress of the United States. To hear 
that the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia are not in the hands of the 
people who live in it but are super- 
vised by Congress does not mean much 
to most of us; but it means a great 
deal to the head of Washington’s 
school system. 

The national lawmakers come from 
all over the country, and some of 
them are quite unfamiliar with the 
problems of education in a large city. 
The result has been that in the past'a 
great many villages and small cities 
have been erecting handsome _ post 
offices with federal money while the 
schools within a mile or two of the 
Capitol at Washington got along as 


each student for his individual Commence- 
features and entertainment novelties, Edu- 
mine of Commencement wealth. 


; Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 


with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 
(4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 


Beautiful 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 














6,500,000 copies sold prove that 


with it for value. There is a surprising merit to the 


101 Best 











Hundred 


Every note of music verified with the Author’s original 
MSS, yet every song in easy, singable keys. Songs of every 
use — patriotic, home songs, opera, college, 
and glee songs, songs of love —these all are 
here, for every mood and occasion. 


( S oyample Feee—Write for your copy today. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


best they might. That Dr. Ballou has 
been able to obtain additional support 
for his schools and is elevating the 
system to its proper position as one 
of which the nation may be proud, is 
indicative of his ability. 

Dr. Ballou was born at Fort Jack- 
son, N. Y., February 22, 1879. He was 
graduated successively from the State 
Normal Training School at Potsdam, 
N. Y., and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He served as principal 
of the Technical School of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati for three years, and 
for three additional years as assistant 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity. He took his doctorate at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
in 1914. From then until going to 
Washington he was connected with the 
Boston schools, first as director of the 
Department of Educational Investiga- 
tion and Measurement and later as as- 
sistant superintendent. He is the au- 
thor ‘of several books. 


| * Moods 


No book except the Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress has 
ever had a greater sale than 
this famous Book. This is 
partly because it is a book 
ofan hundred moods—with 
an appeal to everyone. 
no other book can compare 


Miss Jessie Gray, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia Normal school, is the first 
woman to be elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation. Miss Gray was born in London. 


Songs 


Radio is to be employed by the state 
educational system of California to 
reach more effectively the 20,000 teach- 
ers and 600,000 children scattered over 
the mountains and valleys of the state. 
A series of weekly programs furnished 


“Prices: 


9c eachin 100 lots, 
F. O. B. Chicago. 


$1.00doz., prepaid. b : 

y the State Board of Education com- 
~~ oe _ bine entertainment with education. It 
ae is planned to feature California his- 


tory and geography in these radio les- 
sons. 
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The Study of 


Current Events 
Aids Teachers and Pupils 


In Geography 
In geography a news item presented by a 
pupil may be made the basis of a lesson. 
If events of importance are transpiring 
in a certain place, rehearse these events, 
locate the place, and show how these 
events affect other localities. Lead the 
pupils to see that a place is often geograph- 
ically important because of these events. 


In Arithmetic 


Problems growing out of reports of cur- 
rent financial and industrial affairs, etc., 
possess more interest for the child and are 
far more practical than those found in the 
text-book. (It has been remarked that 
any good teacher could present the entire 
course in arithmetic with only news items 
for material.) be 


In History 


In teaching history, a knowledge of cur- 
rent topics is most essential, for our 
understanding of past history is depend- 
ent largely upon our knowledge of present 
events. If a war is being waged in some 
part of the world, the events transpiring 
will lead to a better understanding of 
past wars. If important discoveries or 
wonderful invéntions are being made, a 
knowledge of them will help to a more 
intelligent study of former achievements 
of this kind. 
In Spelling 

A boy may learn to spell all the long and 
difticult words in a_ half-dozen spelling 
books, and still not derive practical bene. 
fit from this accomplishment, but if he 
can master a list of practical words taken 
from reports of current events he is ac- 
quiring a working vocabulary ‘which will 
be of real value to him. 


e e 

In Civics 
Current events may be used advantageou-- 
ly as the sole basis for the study of civics. 
The articles referring to a municipal, 
state, or national election, furnish thea 
clue to the whole problem of the execu- 
tive political machinery. A _ city ordi- 
nance will afford a starting point for the 
discussion of laws, while the body which 
enacted it is typical of all legislative 
bodies. 


In General 

What has been said of the study of cur- 
rent events in connection with the sub- 
jects just mentioned applies to all the 
subjects of the curriculum. The imme- 
diate results of such teaching are a deeper 
interest in school and lessons, and a broad- 
ening outlook upon the world at large. 


The Pathfinder -is an illustrated weekly 
news review now in its 32nd year. It is 
everywhere recognized at the best current 
events paper published. Each week all the 
important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and impartially presented. In 
addition, interesting and unusual informa- 
tion on practically everything of present- 
day concern is included. Teachers use 
these pertinent little paragraphs as stim- 
ulators when class interest begins to lag. 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year. 


Both Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.75. For prices in 
combination with books see page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Get into This Attractive 
Fast-Growing Field Now ag gc 


Learn to Draw Cartoons atl 


A wonderfully simple method makes it amazingly 
easy to become a professional cartoonist right, at 
home in a few minutes’ daily spare time. Enjoy 
easy hours—freedom from’ routine—and make 
$100 a week or more. Write for Free Book which 
tells all about this easy method. Mail card to-day, 


Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 426C, 1113- 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Engraved Stationery 


$1 00 A box of beautiful stationery consisting 
Re of 24 sheets of paper handsomely engrav- 

ed with your initial and 24 evelopes. 

$2 00 This box is more elaborate and contains 

a 24 sheets of paper and 24 cards beauti- 

fully engraved with your initial and 48 envelopes, 

Indicate initial wanted plainly and send stamps, 

money order or check to 


THE HERKEN COMPANY, 
115 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


This stationery is engraved not printed, embossed 
or process, but engraved. 











No. N894 No. N82S5 
10k. Gold $2. 65/108. Gold $6.60 
14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 
S TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
@ Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Co!leges enables us to quote | owest prices 
. Send postal to- 
ever published ,show- 
Rings,Med- 


No. N907 
10k. Gold $1.10) 
Ster. Silver 75c; 


MANUFACTURER 
Gh ea’ wi flelel oy -\-1@ 


CHAS.S. STIFF 





Each Doz, 
Silver plate .15 $1.50 
Sterling Sil .30 $3.00 
Gold Filled .25 $2.50 [ 
RolledGold .50 $4 50 


Solid Gold $1.50 $15.00 Catalogue Free 
No 656 Sterling Silver 75e Rolled Gold 90c. Solid Gold $1.75. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 


MEDALS RI 


Sterling Silver $1.50 
10Kt. Gold $4.00 
14Kt. Gold $5.00 








Ster. Silver 30 eoretee 2Se.. $2.4 
Rolled Gold 50c. 4.75 ter. Silver 40¢. 
bo! 


lid Gold .$3.50 15.00 Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical a Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

ete aa| New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


plate 20c. $1.75 
i te . 
Silver p 

14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 v7 


























623 So. Wahash. Dept. 58 
MINN. COURSE OF STUDY and 
A work of highest merit endorsed by leading educators 
big saving on to the purchaser. Paper covers only. 


CHICA 

A COPY farts 

Cc PREPAID 

Manual for Teachers with Diagram 

of Contents by Theda Gildemeister. 

as a text book and valuable reference. We have made 

a heavy reduction in cost and are glad to pass this 
Postage prepaid. 50cents. Cash with order. 

JONES & KROEGER CO., Winona, Minnesota 

















r—====CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
@|Samples loaned class offi- 
aw & icers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
ro @"  feach. No order for class, society, club Q g 
< emblems too large or too small, Special A 
designs made on request. ; 
METAL ARTS CO.. Inc. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 









SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins Rings and Medals FREE 
M.P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass, 





in 





CLASS PINS RINGS OF- EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters -numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO. 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra Pa, 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


Parent-teacher associations have 
been organized in Delaware during the 
past year in 327 out of the 388 school 
districts in the state. 


Hawaii is making an extensive cam- 
paign to have the National Education 
Association Convention in Honolulu 
in 1927. Hawaii has already over 97 
per cent of its teachers in the National 
Education Association. 


Lack of adequate preparation before | 
entering college and the incomplete 
and unsatisfactory character of rec- | 
ords from secondary schools that stu- 
dents present for entrance are given 
by Dr. Ben D. Wood, assistant profes- 
sor of educational research in Colum- | 
bia University, as principal causes for | 
the failure of 35 per cent of those ad- | 
mitted to college to achieve their goal. | 


The cordial friendship between the 
teachers of Florida and those of the 
Republic of Cuba which was establish- 
ed a year ago when a delegation of 
Florida teachers visited Havana and 
were royally entertained by the Cuban 
Board of Education, was most happily 
renewed this year when a delegation 
of Cubans attended the last annual 
meeting of the Florida Education As- 
sociation. 


Passing events leave such an im- 
press on the English language that in 
another fifty years lexicographers will 
be unable to present more than the 
words of a limited period, according 
to Dr. W. A. Craigie of Oxford Uni- | 
versity in a lecture at the University | 
of Michigan. New words are being 
added so rapidly that the list is be- 
coming unwieldy. Almost 400,000 
words have been used in the develop- 
ment of the language thus far. 


Kentucky has 629 high schools with 
an enrollment of 47,700 students. 
This represents a remarkable growth 
in the number of high schools, since 
there were perhaps not more than 
fifty public high schools in the state 
prior to 1908. The phenomenal growth 
in the number of high schools and in 
enrollment has been largely confined 
to county high schools, according to 
Mark Godman, state high school su- 
pervisor. There are now 236 such 
schools in the state. 


In recognition of the importance of 
developing keener interest on the part | 
of teacher, pupil and parent in the | 
matter of health, the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, has announced 
a health program contest among all 
secondary school pupils in the United 
States, with a prize of $1,000 to be 
equally divided for the three programs 
excelling in such factors as perman- 
ency, scope, workability, and commu- 
nity and civic significance. 


Troy, N. Y., has abolished the tra- 
ditional examination in elementary 
schools. The basis of promotion is to 
be the result of standard tests, with 
due consideration of the pupil’s work 
by months. Proper allowance will be 
made for unusual individual cases. 
Results last June were particularly 
gratifying, according to Superinten- 
dent Arvie Eldred, who reports great 
satisfaction on the part of parents 
and pupils because of the change in 
method of promotion. At the Septem- 
ber meeting of the principals and su- 
pervisors it was voted almost unani- 
mously to abolish the percentage basis 
of rating monthly report cards. Here- 
after only letters indicating a range 
of five or ten points will be used. 


_ The geographical center of educa- 
tion, according to President John M. 
Thomas, State College, Pennsylvania, 
is moving westward. In a recent ad- 
dress, he pointed out that the time may 
come when Harvard and Columbia 
and all the other distinguished col- 
leges of the northeastern section of 
America will play as small a relative 
part in the collegiate education of the 
nation as the historical academies in 
the same section now play in second- 
ary education. He says that the ten- 
dency is stronger toward increase in 
public education and comparative de- 
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“I Never Knew It Was So Easy 


~to Learn Music!" 


An interesting story of the fulfillment of a 


life-long wish—by means of a new, 


spare time method which teaches music in a 
fraction of the time that old, dull methods 


require. 


HREE months ago I couldn’t 

have believed that I’d be play- 
ing the piano today—why, 
didn’t know the first thing about 
music. Never having taken a 
lesson in my life, it seemed there 
wasn’t a chance of my actually 
ever learning to play. 

Nearly all my friends played 
some kind of instrument — and 
were good entertainers. 
so I never asked them how they did it. 
day a musical friend of mine gave me the 
surprise of my life. 


note. 
er, either. 


mail. 


ahead taking the short, simple courses of the U.S. 


School of Music in my spare hours at 


Well, do you know, I sat down that very 
night and wrote the U. S. School of Music. 
Here was the thing I had waited for all 
my life. 

In three days I received the School’s in- 
teresting book. And after glancing through 


praise from some of the school’s 300,006 
enthusiastic students, I was completely sold 
on the whole idea. I found out that the 
same easy, pleasant, short-cut method was 
applied to all the different instruments, so 
I decided on my old favorite, the piano, 
and wrote at once for my first lessons. 
Best of all, these lessons cost just a few 
cents apiece, 

From then on I was as enthusiastic as 
could be about my wonderful course in mu- 
sic. Each new lesson was better and easier 
than the last. Everything about them was 
so simple and clear that a child of eight 
could understand it. I'd read‘over the Print- 
and-Picture instructions, which made every- 
thing as simple as A, B, C—and then I’d 
sit down to the piano and play another of 
the School’s beautiful selections. It was 
real fun—every bit of it. No practicing 
long, dull exercises—no discouraging both- 
er with monotonous scales—no tricks, no 
“numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 

And in exactly three months’ time I was 
able to play a large number of my favorite 
songs. I feel sure that before very long I’ll 
be able to play any piece of music I want to. 

Of course, everybody’s asking me how in 
the world I ever did it. As a matter of 
fact, I’m mighty proud to say that I got 
quite a number of my friends to become 
students of the best music school on earth, 
THE U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. By D. 
L. KING. 


All the time I thought 
| they had that natural ear for music which I lacked, 
] Then one 


He said, “Why, anyone that 
would like to can easily learn to play music by 
You don’t have to study hard with a teach- 
Just think, everything I know about 
the piano and the saxophone I learned through the 
Never had a teacher in my life—just got 







easy, 


biggest 














For Beginners 
-<.*, or Advanced 
ome. Pupi 
upils 

This enthusiastic a P 
story is like that of Vicin hatch 
housands of men weve a's 
thousand: Ny Drums and Hawaiian 
women and chil- raps teel 
dren who have stud- Banjo , Guitar 
ied with us. And a pete aa 
now, if you are andolin ornet 
anwlane tae Clarinet Piccolo 
anxious to learn to Flute Treihake 
play your favorite hot Petes 
instrument — or to Finger Harmony 
sing, write at once Control and 
for our free book- Sight Singing Composition 
let, “Music Lessons Voice and Speech Culture 
in Your Own Piano Accordeon 
Home.” With it will 





be sent an illustrat- 
ed folder, which proves better than words 
how delightfully quick and easy this famous 


Print-and-Picture Method is. If you act at 
once you can take advantage of a special 
reduction in our courses, which we will be 
pleased to explain. But do not delay. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. Clip and mail coupon now, today, 
while you think about it. U. S. School of 
Music, 65 Brunswick Building, New York. 
a CED CEES CEES CED GHEAED CED GANS UNNGEND GUESS GASES 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
65 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Musie Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr, Frank 
Crane, illustrated folder, and particulars of your spe- 
cial offer. I am interested in the following course: 
Have you the above instrument 
Name 
Address 


City State 











cae 


Learn by Mail to Play 
Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, etc. There has never been such a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way. is open to you for earning big money. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at 
your disposal the teaching experience of some of the 
goes aster Musicians of both America and Europe 

essons that are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 

and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music'to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


.Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ—and we 
will send our Free Catalog together with proof of how 
others, both beginners and those more or less advanced 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 




















156 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s a Fine Stub 


The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 
pen, resilient in action, 
Whether you prefer a stub, 
fine or oval point, there is an 
Esterbrook pen designed ex- 
actly to fit your handwriting. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 

Booklet of 100 historic autographs and 

the 12 most popular pens in the world 
Sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address Department I, 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 





Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Toronto, 





Always a FRESH 
srerte 
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BEAUTIFUL STATIONERY 
Engraved With Your Monogram 


Much more correct in 
style, and always prefer- 
red to ordinary printing, 
—yet no higher in price. 
Your three initials, richly 
die stamped in any stand- 
ard color, gold or silver. 


24 SHEETS and 24 ENVELOPES 


Fine Fabric Finish Paper. (In either 
white, blue, buff or gray, as preferred). 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 postpaid. 


Correspondence cards instead of sheets, 
if preferred; or one box of each, en- 
graved same monogram, but different 
color for paper and cards, if desired, 
for only $1.75. 


SPECIAL $3.00 OFFER 
4 quires (96 sheets and 96 envelopes) or 
96 cards and 96 envelopes or half of 
each, richly engraved with one mono- 
gram, sent postpaid. 

Order: Now for Graduation Gifts—or 
Use During Summer Vacation 
Write initials plainly, stating color of 
stationery and monogram desired. Sent 
promptly upon receipt of cash with 

order, postpaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 









Our New Line of 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Now Ready. _ . 
Distinctive and correct in style, 
yet not expensive. 
Write for Free Samples and Prices. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Enclosed find $............ for which send stationery, 
monogrammed ..........-..-..--++ , color of stationery 
Oe Monrvec nner oe » color of monogram ..................--6 


( )_Please send me your FREE samples of en- 
graved and printed wedding invitations and an- 
nouncements with prices. 


Name 





PIE seciemcvccvtess 
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Repair torn pages with 
Dennison’s Mending Tape 


At SCHOOL you have to expect torn pages. But 
Dennison's Transparent Mending Tape repairs 
the damage quickly, Printing may be easily read 
throughit, It's easy to use and, once applied, holds 
torn edges securely. 

Your local stationer can supply Dennison Mend- 
ing Tape and many other everyday essentials for 
schoolroom use. 





FREE—Dennison’s School Catalog 

Dennisoa’s School Catalog shows all the Dennison 
Handy Helps for the schoolroom, Send for it today. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 7B, Framingham, Mass. 














SPEECHES-ESSAYS- DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on 1,950 different sub- 
jects. Also debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We 
will write on any new subject at a very reasonable 
rate. All work done by college graduates. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Send for our 
free 48 page catalogue explaining our businesa and 
containing list of 2,150. subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 





BEFOREORDERING 
PENCILS for your 
School, write for our 
list of Free Premiums. 


We give you credit. 


THE DAYTON PENCILCO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


PRIMARY PLANS 
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trol. From 1890 to 1918 the attend- 
ance at private colleges and univer- 
sities increased 111 per cent. Contin- 
uing, he said, “But in the same period, 
the state colleges and universities in- 
creased their attendance 309 per cent. 
The property of so-called agricultural 
colleges has doubled in ten years and 
their annual income _ quadrupled. 
They are now enrolling more than 
20,000 students a year.” 


The International Kindergarten Un- 
ion will hold its annual convention in 
Los Angeles, July 8-11. The chairman 
of the general committee of arrange- 
ments is Miss Madilene Veverka, su- 
pervisor of kindergarten and primary 
grades of the Los Angeles city schools. 


Mortimer L. Schiff, vice president 
of the National Council, a member of 
the Executive Board and Chairman of 
the International Committee on Scout- 
ing, has given $25,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a series of national and re- 
gional training centers for volunteer 
workers and executives of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 


Henry Noble Sherwood, recently ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Indiana, is a native of 
that state and has spent much of his 
professional career there as a teacher 
in public schools, superintendent, pro- 
fessor and dean. He has therefore 
had large experience in both teaching 
and executive work. He holds an A. 
M. from Harvard and a Ph.D. from 
Indiana University. His special field 
as a scholar is history. 


A two-reel film, The Story of Our 
National Parks, depicting the scenic 
wonders of the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, and Rocky Mountain 
National Parks, will be distributed 
free of rental charge by the Bureau 
of Mines of the Interior Department 
to technical societies, schools, and com- 
mercial, industrial, educational, social, 
and religious organizations. Write 
direct to R. A. Wood, Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Station, Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the closing days of its ses- 
sion, in March, the New York State 
Legislature passed a bill adding 
$9,000,000 to the amount of state aid 
for public schools. It increases the 
teacher quotas apportioned to the 
schools, and will be of special benefit 
to schools in the smaller cities and vil- 
lages and the rural districts. It is an 
attempt to more nearly equalize edu- 
cational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren and to spread the cost upon the 
taxpayers of the entire state. 





“Art, Where Art Thou?” 


This is the title of a two-act play 
written by May E. Robinson, Director 
of Art in Washington, Ind. It has a 
distinct teaching purpose, for it shows 
the transformation of a living room 
and of a family through an applica- 
tion of the laws of art and good taste 
in furnishings and dress; but the dia- 
logue is so clever and natural, and the 
situations represented are so human 
and amusing that the didactic element 
is not obtrusive. For that very reason 
the play should work wonders wher- 
ever it is presented. The illustrations 
show contrasting stage settings for 
Act I and Act II and costumes of char- 
acters. Arthur Dean, in his Introduc- 
tion, warmly commends Miss Robinson 
for the service she has rendered in 
spreading the gospel of true beauty 
by her work in Washington, now ex- 
tended through the printed word to a 
larger audience. The play requires 
about thirty in the cast, including the 
Spirit of Art, Inartistic Spirits, a Bal- 
let of Colors, Guests, Song Spirits, ete. 
It will run for about an hour and a 
half. In the book directions for pro- 
ducing are given, including designs 
for costumes and scenery, and plans 
for publicity. Permission for repro- 
duction of the play will be given with 
the purchase of five or more copies to 
be used by the cast. No royalty 
charge is made by the author. The 
book is published by the Abbott Edu- 
cational enn, 208 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Its price is $1.00. 








**Good-by”’ 
Souvenir 
No. 55 


Supplied 
with or 
without 
special 


your school 
on inside 
pages; 


without 
photograph 
of teacher 
or school. 








A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 
BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 5% x 3% inches with cover of white peb- 


bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely printed in colors. 


Inside there 


are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 


ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils. 


The remaining two 


pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. The booklet is daintily tied with a 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 


of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 
lets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 


10 or less, $1.75. Additional book- 
10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 


tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: 


Same as above except that in place of the 


special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in which the teacher may write the 
date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. Price 


with photograph: 


Price without photograph: 


10 or less, $1.25. 


Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each. 
8c each in any quantity. 


When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 


the entire lot. 
at no additional 


Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 


charge. A sample of this souvenir will be sent upon receipt of 


four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: 


Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘“‘Good- 


by”? Souvenir No. 55). For special printing write plainly or print the name of school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils just 
as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. As many souvenirs should be ordered as there 
are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs order- 


ed, add one cent for each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send 


us any good kodak print or other good photograph of yourself or school securely wrapped 
and with your name and address on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 


photo returned uninjured. Full remittance must accompany order. 


Send money order, 


bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


e e 
Problems Without Figures 
A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
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also with or 


























DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





FOR EIGHTH GRADE-USABLE WITH ANY TEXT 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
fowa State Teachers’ College DRILL BOOK 

This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and N 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No ARITHMETIC 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to ccayu chibe 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need, fos & cones Pas 

The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; Q 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- 
tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy ettenesenen 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. soiiiganabid 

96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


ease FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 

Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

She —_ tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. These 
yeh cool mo-er classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
eee a tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
~ Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In dition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
te Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 

the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
bag 1 panel Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















The Efficiency Speller 


Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per oe Se per 


Order from ge 
Nearest to You 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Spencerian 







‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schooslroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for a dime, 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


*» 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 
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*‘*INVINCIBLE”’ 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at. less than half original cost. Every mae 


chine we offer has been thorough- 5 
Days 
FREE 






















ly rebuilt and. is good for many 
years of splendid service. All 
late models with every modern 
improvement including full 84 
character key-board, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse, two 
color ribbon, stencil device, ete. 
Five Days Free Trial and 


time payments if desired. Prompt SEND NO 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
est branch. Order Now or 


write for free circular describing 
the many bargains we have 
to offer. 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 
456-R Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 


MONEY 











200 Sheets $ 00 


100 Envelopes B=: 


PRI NTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 
High grade, clear white bond 
Ppaper—unusually smooth writing 
surface. Size 6x 7 inches with en- 
= to match. Has that crisp, 
crackly “feel” that identifies it as 
superior quality stationery. 
Name and addresson every sheet 
and envelope in rich dark blue, 
Plate Gothic , up to 4 lines. 
Just send $1.00 (west of Denver 
and outside U.S., $1.10). We pre- 
Pay postage. 

























y é pt service and 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refun: ler Ys 





| SCHOOL PHOTOS 


with cl to keep the 
memory of School Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2% x 3% 


Made from any good photograph, original 
returned, Free samples. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


aun SCHOOL PAPERS 


0c} # Our standardized and system- 
s atized plan for printing peri- 
our scheol 














odicals provides 


scriptions and ads pay all. 

Samples and Particulars Free. 

The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 














Prepared Speeches, Essays, Orations, Etc. 
Any subject. $1.00 per 1,000 words. MILLER LITER- 
ARY AGENCY, 21i Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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and inspiration of the artist. 
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The Gleaners Millet 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


Reproductions of real artistic merit that 
should not be confused with ordinary crude 
reproductions. 

22x28 inches 150 
subjects. 

$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 
herdess, and Ex-President Harding’s por- 
trait, or President Coolidge’s. All same size. 


. 


including margin. 

















Blue Jay 
BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 
Also called ‘Dodson Nature Pictures.’’ 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


Malden, Mass. 
er’s knowledge and need, are now famous the world 


‘The Perr Pictures 


So inexpensive and so much worth while in relieving the 
monotony of class routine, awakening an appreciation 
of the best in art and an understanding of the spirit 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 

2250 subjects listed in the Perry Pictures 
Catalogue. 


or 


The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School of 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a teach- 
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**Can’t You Talk?’’ Holmes 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


For 50 or more. 


5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Subjects 


25 for Children. Each 51% x8. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 

Tt lists 2250 subjects and 
illustrates 1600. It includes 
specimen copies of Perry Pic- 


over, 





They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 


tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
of bird pictures in colors, 
size 7x9. Send 15 cents for 


this catalogue, in stamps or 





Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each, 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 




















coin. 




















N. E. A. to Interpret Schools 
to Public 


The general theme of the program 
of the N. E. A. meeting at Indianap- 
olis June 28-July 4 will be “The In- 
terpretation of the Schools to the Pub- 


colors as desired. 


etc. 


School. Headquarters of state dele- 
gations will be distributed among the 
leading hotels of the city. The rail- 


BROWN & BROWN 





The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 

name of teacher, name of school, Uistrict, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, Blue, 
New Remembrance poems include 
Memories Return,’’ ‘‘Term’s Last Lesson’’ and ‘*A Newand Untried Way,’’ 
Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted 
‘“‘Priendly Thoughts,” ‘‘When 


1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. Smaller size 


9? = Prices—Size 2%x9 inches, 10 or less, 
lic. ° The a, of = 8580 marks, 17¢x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12c each. 
ciation, including exhibits an regis~ Sample Book Marks of both sizes,with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full text 
tration, and the secretary’s office, will of verses, sent on receipt of 4 cents. Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book 
b 1 t d ° th Short id e Hi h Marks supplied free with each order showing attractively the different colors of the Book Marks, 
e ocate In e riag zg lub Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 


If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DEPT. 65 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





roads will offer special rates, as us- 
ual. A more detailed announcement 
will be made in these columns next 
month. 


Many Hundreds Will Go to 
Edinburgh 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations will hold its next meeting 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28, 
1925. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Pres- 
ident of the Federation, has sent invi- 
tations to ministers of education in all 
countries. It is expected that from 
eight hundred to one thousand persons 
from the United States will sail on the 
specially chartered liner which will 
leave New York early in July. Many 
people of world-wide note will appear 
on the program. The purpose of the 
federation is to bring the nations of 
the earth together on the common 
ground of education to the end that 
justice and good-will may prevail. 
Further details may be had from Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine. 

Another international educational 
conference under official auspices will 
i held in Santiago, Chile, in Septem- 

er. 


During the first week in March, a 
Farmers’ Short Course was carried on 
at the Platteville (Wisconsin) Normal 
School. This is the eleventh time such 
a course has been given. Each year 
the farmers and the townspeople are 
increasingly interested in the event. 
This year an educational exhibit from 
the different departments of the Nor- 
mal was a new feature. Another new 
feature, which was also popular, was 
the stock judging contest in which 


MEN—WOMEN 














RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) / 
CITY MAILCARRIERS CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Courtesy of Leslie’s 
Copyrighted, 


$1700 TO $3000 YEAR 


C 
= NI 


18 UP 


Franklin Institute 
Dept. C248, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


4 Kindly send me, entirely free 
of charge, (1) a 








TLL of chary full description 
high school boys participated. Many | CITY POSTOFFICECLERKS INCOME TAX AUDITORS af (ot the position checked below ; 
high h 1 t d A P ob it 1 € nm t 1 
igh schools were represented. PFs tna re “sample coaching 
ee BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS A” tock, * Goverosnant Pecltions and Hew 
. os = 2 os Vee . t of the U. S. Gov 
Rural vacation schools ,were main- | These positions are not hard for teachers to get, Country ts) nment Jobs now obtainable. 
: : f meee residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- \) 
tained last cao ih oe Me ony ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed. & ” Phe gyy > egy Danae ob oo ae Epos 
ounties, with an enrollment o : ~ . ‘ity’ Mail Carrier. . . ($1700-$2100) 
psc ’the students were men and GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS oY | atta! matt carrier. < ” (21900-$2600) 
women past 50 learning to read and | Fillout the coupon. Tear it off and mail it # eee ee austere: -: (g2040-$8000) 
, > today—now, at once. ee tees » 
write, and because of their zeal they fale 
made remarkable progress in a four | DQ) IT NOW ths iaventenat Rod twocents 7° Name.ee see .essseseeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeens 
to six weeks’ term, with a study p eriod | result in your getting a big paid United / DE Te Te TTT TT eT Te LL 
of only two hours a day. States Government Job. i Use This Coupon Before You Mislay {t--Write or Print Plainly 












EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation. These beoks contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 


@ ofall states. 
—Agriculture <« 48 —hreemar & Composition 40c 
=Arithmetic - |. S. Hist ory 40c 
~—Bookkeeping - 408 ~Sithography - - 40c 
= ivil Government 40c —Penmanshi| - = « 40¢ 
40c a logy - - © 40c 
zB =Geography . 40c —Reading 7 - 40c 
Special Club Rates 
Ag many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
a lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4or more copies, 35e each. 12 or more, 33ceach. 25 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28¢ each, 100 or 
more, 25c each, Have pupils club together and get 
, the lower price. 











TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 
We sure these books will please you—so sure 
chat oe we'will let you have them on trial. Indicate i= 
books you need and enclose your check. Ifat t 
end of 10 days youare not fully satisfied, poo 
may return the books and we will gladly refund 
your money. 








Ny WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
MUIINOEN, NEBR. 








LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


By MARIAN A. DOGHERTY 
of the Boston Public Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create; to 
create book-lovers, The mission of this book 
is to tell teachers how to do that. 


Just published, Price, postpaid, one dollar 


TEACHING; A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS contains twenty- 
two chapters dealing with experiences of 
various teachers with whom the author had 
worked, and brings out their strong points as 
well as their weaknesses, 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 




















Literary Assistance 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, ete., pre- 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 
words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one carbon copy) $1 per thousand 
words. Markets for Literary wares suggested. 


F.H. CROSS, STUDIO, ened Emersca Ave. -» St. Louis, Mo. 

























50, ae Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 | 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c) 
for each set. Write) 
your dealer for circular | 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
20 South Wells St., Ohieago | 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 

For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 

ee managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
“The Profession of Llome-Making”’, FREE. 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS niente. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Dr. Pritchett’s Views 


In the annual report of Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, made public March 29, sim- 
plification of “our overloaded educa- 
tional machinery” and domination by 
athletics of the life of American col- 
leges were two of the _ subjects 
stressed, 

Dr. Pritchett expressed hope for ed- 
ucational development in this country. 
“Whatever may be the weakness in our 
American system of education,” he 
said in his report, “there is sincere 
ground for the belief that our people 
will find their way to a system of 
schools that will make for good cit- 
izenship and that will promote a high 
quality of human life.” 

Discussing college athletics, he said: 

“To-day the outside activities of the 
college overshadow and run counter to 
the intellectual life. Athletics, in large 
measure professional in its methods 
and organization, fills a larger place 
in the eyes of students and even of the 
public than any other one interest. 

“No scholar in the undergraduate 
life of one of our universities or col- 
leges would expect to receive the rec- 
ognition or appreciation given to a suc- 
cessful football player. A dozen new 
activities call for the time and energy 
of the students. The college is no 
longer distinctively an _ intellectual 
agency. 

“No reasonable man will object to 
the employment of these activities, for 
example, athletics, in their due per- 
spective. But. when they are allowed 
to dominate the intellectual life of the 
colleges they become abuses. 

“The paid coach, the professional or- 
ganization of college athletics, the de- 
moralization of students by participa- 
tion in the use of extravagant sums of 
money, constitute a reproach to Amer- 
ican colleges and to those who govern 
them.” 

In another part of the report, Dr. 
Pritchett said the 
change” 
during the last fifty years has been the 
establishment of the idea that a lib- 
eral education is merely the acquiring 
of knowledge. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to his definition, a liberal ed- 
ucation is the training of the habits 
and powers of the mind. 

He asserted that schools and col- 
leges to-day pretended to do far more 
than they actually accomplish, “The 
one sure way of progress,” he contin- 
ued, “is to follow the path of intellec- 
tual sincerity, and to go only so far and 
so fast as we can go with certainty. 
“The test of intellectual sincerity is 
the one by which our overloaded edu- 
cational machinery is to be simplified. 
The school is primarily an intellectual 
agency. Intellectual sincerity is the 
ideal by which its course must be de- 
termined.” 





A Hymn to My Job 


To be said, sung, or shouted every 
time I am in danger of letting routine 
work claim the center of my attention, 
every time I am tempted to shift my 
personal responsibility to be interested 
in every phase of my profession, every 
time I feel an inferiority complex 
coming on: 

FOR THIS the architect planned, the 
mason built and the business man- 
ager equipped the structure that 
houses us; for this statutes are en- 
acted and taxes are collected; for 
this research bureaus are founded 
and colleges of education do their 
work; for this books are written; 
for this methods are worked out 
and systems are organized; for this 
officials, administrators and spec- 
ialists exist, that I, this day, may 
teach this child. 





ae Lon) \aoma 143 Ute - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


1 Writes with nl 
proves hand- 


tee t § skip, biot, sere lot, scratch jealk or soil hand. 





arbon copies with ori original | in ink. 
Ko a apread, injure of, oF distort it it’ 
point ae of be: 


“most profound | 
in American public education | 





Books | 
and Il 


Each Book Con- 
tains Over 200 
of the Poems 








In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


Most Frequently 
Requested by 
Teachers 


Each Book 80 Cents 
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Per Copy 
Postpaid 


SEE COMBINATION PRICES BELOW 


fig are unique collections of poems. 


For several years there has been 


published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans a department of “Poems Our 


Readers Have Asked For.” 
of teachers have requested the publication of desired poems. 


This has been wonderfully popular. 


Thousands 
Because of the 


continued demand for the best of these poems, they have been published in two 


volumes entitled “Poems Teachers Ask For.” 


Each volume contains over two 


hundred of the poems which teachers have found most desirable for use in their 
school work and no poems are duplicated in the two volumes. 
These books include a large number of the required poems in state courses of study, to- 


gether with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory work, 
These could otherwise 


Many copyrighted poems have been. used by special arrangement. 
be obtained only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 


There are two indexes in each volume. 


character study, etc. 


One is an alphabetical index of the titles of the 


poems; the other an alphabetical index of the first lines of the poems. 
Each volume contains 214 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. 


Price of each volume, 80 cents, postpaid. 
structor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. 


one year, $1.65. 


Either volume with Normal In- 
Either volume with The Pathfinder, 
Both volumes with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 


year, $3.30. Both volumes with The Pathfinder, one year, $2.30. 
A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS IN BOOK I. 


Abou Ben_Adhem 

Abraham Lincoln 

All bones ol Bright and 
Beautifu 

American Tag, The 

Asleep at. the Switch 

Arrow and the Song 

At School-Close 

Baby, The 

Barbara Frietchie 

3arefoot Boy, The 

Better Than Gold 

3ingen on the Rhine 

4lue and the Gray, The 

Soy and His Stomach 

~ 5 gl There’ the 


Rrook, The 

3ugle Song, The 
paneer, The [The 
Building of the Ship, 
Surial of Sir Jolin 
Moore, The 

Calf Path, The 

Cc hambered Nautilus, 


Charge of the Light 
Brigade, The 
Children’s Hour, The 
d's aaa ee ns of 





Christmas "Everywhere 

Columbus 

Concord Hymn, The 

Crossing the Bar 

Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-night 

Custer’s Last Charge 

Daffodils 

Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 

Don’t Give Up 

Driving Home the Cows 


A PA 
Annabel Lee 


Annie and Willie's 
Prayer 
April! Are You Here? 
April Showers 
Armageddon 
Autumn 
Autumn Leaves 
[ West 
East a 
Tempest 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill 
Bells of Ostend, The 
Bill's in the Legislature 
tags mg the Dead 
Boys, T 
Boy W ~ Didn't Pass 
Break, Break, Break 
“Brides of Enderby” 
Bridge Builder, The 
Broken Pinion, The 
Casabianca ‘ 
‘harge of Pickett’s 
Brigade, The 
Children, The 
Children We Keep, The 
Christmas Day in the 
Workhouse 
Color in the Wheat 
Columbus 
Courting in Kentucky 
Courtin’, ne 
Cradle Hymn 
David's nh ament for 
Absal 
Death of. "the Flowers 
Don’t Kill the Birds 
Ensign Bearer, The 
Eve of Waterloo, The 
Excelsior Th 
Finding of the_ Lyre, 
was 2 — the Flowers 


Drummer Boy of Mis: 
sion Ridge 
Each in His 


‘ongue 
ae Goodness, ape 


Own 


eco" Upon the Floor, 

Fairies, F 

Fence or an Ambulance, 

First Snow-fall, The 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us_Men 

Golden, Keys 

Gradatim 

Hand That Rules the 
Ww Th 


orld, e 
House by the Side of 
the Road, The 
How He_ Saved St. 
Michael's 
Huskers, The 
If— [Camp 
Incident of the French 
In Flanders Fields 
In Flanders Fields: An 
Answer 
In School-Days 
Invictus 
a s Hist’ry Lesson 


Ju 

Kate Shelly 

Katie Lee_ and 

Kentucky Belle 

Kid Has Gone to the 
Colors, The 

King Robert of Sicily 

Leak in the Dike, The 

ia. of Roushan Beg, 
‘he 


Grey 
V illie 


Leedle Yawcob Strauss 

Legend of Bregenz, A 

— of the Organ- 
Builder, The 


Good fieohert,, Rg 

Grandfather's 

Grandmother's Quilt 

Gunga Din 

Hark, Hark! the Lark 

Harp that Once Through 
Tara’s Halls, The 

Heritage, The 

Highland Mary 

His Mother’s Song 

Home 

Home They’ Brought 
Her Warrior Dead 

House aa Nobody in 


t, 
How Salvator Won 
“If” for Girls, An 
If We Understood 
I Have_a_ Rendezvous 
with Death 
Isle of Long Ago, The 
Jamie Douglas The 
King and_ the Child, 
Knight’s Toast, The 
Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine, The 
Land of 
Again, The 
Last Leaf, The 
Laugh in Church, A 
Laughing Chorus, A 
Law and Liberty 
Legend of og North- 


jJand, A 
Let Me Walk with the 
Men in the Road 

Let Us_Be Kind 

Life I Know Not What 
Thou Art 

Lincoln, the Man of 
the People 

Little Bateese 

Loss and Gain 


Beginning 








Gore” Will Is Best 


Lost Occasion, The 


L’Envoi 
Little Birdie {The 
Little Black-Eyed Rebel, 
Little Boy Blue 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Plant, The 
Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 
Man with me Hoe, The 
Maud Mulle’ 
Miller _ of the Dee, The 
Moo Cow Moo, The 
Mount Vernon's Bells 
My Mother 
Never Trouble Trouble 
Nobility 
November 
October's 
Weathe 
oO Castnnl 
Id Clock 
Stairs, The 
Old Ironsides ieee 
O Little Town of Beth- 
On His Blindness 
Opportunity— Malone 
Order for a Picture, An 
Our Folks 
Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 
Owl and the 
Cat, The 


rt 
Owl Critic, The. 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 
Perfect Day, A 
Pippa’s Song [ Tree 
Planting of the Apple- 
Poorhouse Nan 
Psalm of Life, A 
Quality of Mercy, The 
Recessional, The 
Rivers of France, The 
Robert of Lincoln 


Deere Blue 


ply Captain 
on the 


Pussy- 


Minstrel-Boy, The 

Minuet, The 

Mizpah 

Morignes on the Farm 

Mother o’ Mine 

My Prairies 

Mystic Weaver, The 

Nearer Home 

New Year, The 

tight with a Wolf, A 

Nobody’s Child 

No Sects in Heaven 

Old Flag Forever 

Old Kitchen Floor, The 

Old Man’s Dreams, An 

“One, Two Three!” 

Our Flag 

Our prmmantend: 

Our Presiden 

Over the Mil from the 
Poorhouse 

Parting. of 
and Douglas 

Parts of Breech, The 

Piller Fights 

Polish_ Boy, The 

Poor Little Joe 

er for a_ Little 
Hor A ‘ 

Pride "of Battery B 

Quangle Wangle’s Ilat 

Railroad Crossing, The 

Rain on the Roof 

Real Riches, The 

Red Jacket, ‘The 

Reply to ~ Woman's 
Question’ 

Ring Out, Wild Bells 

Roll Call, The 

Romance of Nick Van 
tann 

Rustic Courtship 

Sandman, The 


Marmion 





School-Master’s Guest 


Rock Me to Sleep 

Say Not the Straggle 
Nought Availeth 

Seven Times 

Seven Times 

Seven Times 

Seven. Times 

Sheridan’s Ride 

She Walks in Beauty 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

Smack in School, The 

Somebody’s Mother 

Song of the Camp, The 

Song of the Sea 

Song of the Shirt 

Suppose 

Sweet and IL 

Tapestry Weavers, The 

Thanatopsis 

Thanksgiving-Day 

To a Butterfly 

To a Skylark 

To a Waterfowl 

To-day—Carlyle 

To the Fringed Geogien 

Tree, [Sta 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 

Village Blacksmith, The 

Visit from St. Nicholas 

Walrus and the Car- 
penter, The 

We Are Seven 

Where the West Begins 

Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal Be Proud! 

Wind and _the age 9 

Woman’s Questio 

Wonderful W ord,” ‘the 

Woodman, Spare That 


Your Mission 


and 90 others. 


RTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS IN BOOK II. 


September Days 
September Gale, The 
Sermon in Rhyme, A 
Service Flag, The 
Singing Leaves, The 
Sin of Omission, The 
Sin of the Coppenter 
Man 
Small Beginnings 
Somebody’s_ Darling 
Song of Marion’s Men 
Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee 
* Specially Jim” 
Stranger on the Sill 
Sunset City, The 
Teacher’s ‘“‘If,’? The 
Things Divine, The 
Tin Gee Gee, The 
“Tommy” 
Tommy's Prayer 
Trailing Arbutus 
Try, Try Again 
Two Little Stockings 
Two Pictures, The 
Vagabonds, The 
Voice of Spring, The 
Washington 
Water Mill, The [In 
When My Ship Comes 
When Papa Wasa Boy 
W y the Dog's Nose Is 
Always Cold 
Wishing Bridge, The 
Witch's Daughter, The 
Women of Mumbles 
Head 
Wood- ae vy 
Work: Talat of Tri- 
umph 
You Put No Flowers ou 
My Papa’s Grave 


and 97 others. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (ieaigsito Vou 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN. —SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


NO. 8271—This box contains a large quantity of un- 
usually large tablets, especially designed for use of 
beginners. The letters are printed on strong stock 
for constant handling, and the box is very substantial. 
Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 














ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


NO. 8281—This is a fine builder, printed on heavy ma- 
nila tag stock with numbers in large bold type. There 
is a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0, with a 
supply of mathematical denominations, 


Put up in a strong box to stand constant handling. 
Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 





COUNTING BLOCKS 


NO. 8042—These are used for counting and also to 
teach form, size, comparison of volume, composition 
and division or analysis. The box contains 54 blocks 
of various sizes. In _ strong, polished wood box. 
Price, per box, $2.00. Mailing Weight, 5 lbs., 7 oz. 





PLASTELINE 


Always soft, plastic and ready to use. 
medium without dust, muss or unpleasant odor. 


Adapted to all grades of work. May be used over 
Made in 10 colors and 


again as often as desired. 


A modeling 


CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


NO. 8274—These cut-to-shape letters serve various 
requirements. They give the child an exact image of 
the structural design of each letter, and may also be 
used as patterns for hand lettering. The letters are 
cut from heavy blue coated stock, and may also be 
used in sign making. Price, per box, 25 cents. 
Weight, 4 oz. 








Milton Bradley © 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SELF-VERI- 
FYING WORK 


NO. 8036—Matching names of pictured objects, such 
as boy, dog, horse, etc., for beginners in reading. Pic- 
tures from famous paintings. Price, each, 25 cents. 
Weight, 8 oz. 








EMBECO WAX CRAYONS 


NO. 8100—Box contains eight high grade assorted ° 


colored crayons,—Red, Orange, Yellow, Blue, Violet, 
Brown and Charcoal Gray. Price, per box, 10c. Wt. 3 oz. 





ae 78 e see ( 


. ; MILTON "BRADLEY <b, SPRINGRIELD, MASS. 
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BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


NO. 601—One of the most popular Water Color boxes 
made, Contains eight pans of semi-moist colors: Ali- 
zarine Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, Blue, -Hooker’s 
Green No. 1, Violet No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal Gray. 
A No. 7 brush with wooden handle is included. Price, 
per box, 50 cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 





COLORED STICKS 
NO. 102—1,000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 


1 to 5 inches, in paper box. Price, 40 cents. Wt. 10 oz. 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


NO. 8275—An innovation which the primary teacher 
will find of greatest assistance in stimulating interest. 
The 32 wooden blocks are each printed on six sides, 
There are 150 simple words, including every part of 
speech and using every letter of the alphabet. 


The blocks are numbered and key sentences are ar- 
ranged in the instruction booklet. By rotating any 
block in a sentence, a new word is inserted, and a 
great variety of combinations may thus be secured. 
Price, per box, 60 cents. Mailing weight, 2 pounds. 


On ak the | 
/ 





PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER 


NO. 8010—This set is very much like No. 8009, except 
that all small cards are printed in roman type instead 
of script. In practice it is customary to use the script 
cards for the first few months, after which the con- 
tents of this box will be wanted. 
cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 














DRILL CARDS—NUMBER WORK 


NO. 8268—These cards are printed in large black 
numbers on strong tag stock. The set contains 45 
different tests in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, ranging from the simplest combinations to the 
more difficult problems. 


Securely boxed to insure long service despite much 
handling. Price, per box, 40 cents. Weight, 2 lbs. 











WOOD BEADS 


NO. 470-A—1,000, six assorted colors, % 
in strong wood box. Price, $2.50. Weight, 


inch Beads 
2 lbs., 8 oz. 





white. Price of colors, per pound, 45 cents. 
ORDER FROM 
NEAREST 
ADDRESS 





Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 


MILTON. BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


New York 


ADD POSTAGE 
FOR P. P. 
DELIVERY 





Atlanta 


Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents. 





Se mere ow 


Price, per box, 30. 
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Beautjtul and Appropriate Gifts that Your Aupils Mill 


| has long been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at Close 





pleasing touch to the Closing Day Exercises. 


and personal appeal and the good taste and careful workmanship displayed in 
duction, all combine to make them the best Souvenirs obtainable at a moderate 


Printed Especially for Each School 





ae 


ur teachers wish or 








Recall with joy the hours 











the sentiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired 





page, beautifully executed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper 


place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 





teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of 








Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


orders for Souvenirs together we will allow | in colors of our eight Closing Da 
a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. | will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents 































11 illustration shows 
how the photograph 
is mounted on the 
inside of front cov- 
er where it will al- 
ways be kept clean 
and bright. If pho- 
tograph is not de- 
sired an illustration |. > 
of a school scene |... 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 








in al 


time and 


























Souvenirs. for Closing G 


some little gift or token of remembrance which would serve in later years as a pleas- 
ant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. This act of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the teacher is appreciated by both the pupils and their parents and adds a 


The Owen Souvenirs have, with frequent modifications and improvements, been used 
by teachers for more than thirty years as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they 
are more popular than ever. Their beauty of design and coloring, their appropriateness 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 


ClosingDay 9 : A 
2 — | your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
ee euey werkt: hey eS school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir : ared ek spat getter: 
J PEON Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. x “In the schoolroom, this 


%- here spent, »4—- ° ° ° Pian Bey 
BAndalithat cach deer, of Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice er pate es 
ge ¢ friendship meant: i of Eight Handsome Cover Designs YY Oe 

Bi ihe 3 ot Hetil CP We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described sallobads : 

Flag Raising Design No, 9 below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 


eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings in the full colors of the originals and 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of heavy white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 


which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pees in which the 


whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 


Special Discount on Club Orders | A Sample 0f,22y, one, (your choice) of 4 


When two or more teachers send us their | illustrated on this page, together with proofs \§ 


—X— Your Photograph on Every Souvenir—A Distinctly Personal Touch 

Was this. remembrance || Either of the two PT TT Ts sa "Fy. ] will appear in its 
Wi ofthe school year now) || styles of Souvenir | 08 0) 0 | Place. 
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=F The accompanying introduced by us 
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many different 
styles that we have 
offered since that 


sible in no small de- 
: gree for the success 
ere bids ne and popularity of 
: TR? cave 3j the Owen Souvenirs. 


: Si <2 When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this | ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
‘y wey <A eee ae page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- for each name in excess, 
TR hat happiness and good 4 pils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
{! ete sae fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
= for tune may be with you r read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do { or school and we will make as many reproductions 
es al life’ ye not leave us to guess at the location of your school from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
x as Y ou journey ong UeS +f from the name of the place at which you may happen graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
athway is the sincere nash. to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, | dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
: iy ‘ ; atte ea village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write original photo returned uninjured. 
; all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors money order, bank draft or currency registered. 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
ly reprinted without further charge. we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you ‘ te 
As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are | order as early az possible and thus make sure of hav- iw a ih ait ~ 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- | ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. Rose Design No. 7 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The American Wonderland 
By Harlan Smith 


APITALIZE your vacation. Make 

it pay more than the dividends of 
recreation. Let it bring you inspira- 
tion and education and opportunity. 
Men and women have found turning 
points in their lives in vacation travel. 
They have found larger places in life 
—rich opportunities in a wonderful 
country. Or they have returned with 
a new strength, mental and physical, 
and a new vision of a greater future 
where they are. They have been lifted 
up to higher planes of thought. They 
have added richly to their knowledge 
of their country, of their possibilities, 
of life. They have educated them- 
selves. 

It is of such a vacation, in the Pa- 
cific Northwest—Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming—that 
we speak. This is The American Won- 
derland, not only because of the sur- 
passing grandeur of its scenery, but 
because it is also a wonder country of 
vast natural resources and gigantic 
developments. 


Parks of Grandeur 


Who can fraternize with the great 
nature of Yellowstone—its mountain 
woodlands, its marvelous geysers, its 
magnificent canyons and plunging cat- 
aracts, its lakes and flowers and_ani- 
mal wild life, its romantic Cody Road 
through the Buffalo Bill Country— 
and not be changed? 

Who can experience Glacier Nation- 
al Park—and it is the experience of a 





hospitable and you can scarcely find a 
place anywhere that is unprepared to 
offer comfortable accommodations of 
all kinds. 

From Eastern Wyoming and Mon- 
tana to the coast of Oregon and Wash- 
ington you run the gamut of outdoor 
pleasures. You can fish as you never 
fished before—in mountain streams, 
lakes, rivers, sounds, and in the great 
Pacific itself. This is the fisherman's 
paradise. You can swim at the ocean 
beaches, in lakes—hundreds of them— 
you can row and sail, and you can pad- 
dle your canoe through cool water 
trails and explore endless chains of 
lakes and inlets of indescribable lure 
and charm. You will want to visit 
the beaches at Astoria and Seaside in 
Oregon and in the Puget Sound region 
of Washington. 

Hotels or camps are nearly every- 
where, and around them center sports 
and recreation in every form—bathing, 
rowing, canoeing, golf, tennis, hiking, 
mountaineering, horse-back riding, 
motoring. Excellent paved highways 
and scenic motor roads connect ocean 
and lakes and mountains—in fact you 
can now travel up and down this vast 
country, in every direction, and find 
good roads everywhere. 


It’s the Climate! 


And this is the climate! You'll be 
shouting it and singing it with the rest 
of them before you’ve been there a 
week. For the climate, you must 
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lifetime—live intimately with its clas- 
sic Rockies, its great Glaciers and Al- 
pine meadows, its vast amphitheaters 
of nature’s grandest creations—and 
not be a better American? 

Where is there a human being whose 
soul is not stirred to new depths as he 
beholds the majestic peak that is the 
pride of America—Mt. Rainier, where 
our government has preserved in 
Rainier National Park the scene of a 
titanic upheaval in remote ages that 
left to the world its most marvelous 
specimen of nature’s architecture? Or 
who looks upon any other of this great 
galaxy of peaks that rear above a set- 
ting of splendor in the Cascades—Mt. 
Hood and Mt. Jefferson in Oregon, 
Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams and Mt. 
Baker in Washington? And who is 
not changed by Crater Lake, the “shell 
hole of a war of worlds’’? 

Where, in the world, has nature cre- 
ated masterpieces more wonderful than 
these in our own American’ Wonder- 
land? We Americans are a bit slow 
in waking up to the fact that in our 
own country we have incomparable 
scenery. owhere is there such an 
exposition of grandeur on so large a 
scale, or in such infinite variety. How, 
then, can any American be well edu- 
cated, how can he be satisfied to live 
next door to such a wonderland with- 
out going in and feasting his soul? 
That is the question you will ask 
yourself once you have experienced 
the Pacific Northwest. 

If it is rest and recreation you seek 
—well, you'll not have to look far. 
You can choose from a whole catalog 
of sports and diversions and resting 
places. The Pacific Northwest is most 
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know, has words and music amon 
folks who live in The American 
derland. 

It’s easy to be convinced. Entering 
The American Wonderland from the 
perspiring East you feel the cool 
breath of a glacier or of a snow-cov- 
ered peak coming down the mountain 
valleys to meet you. Your wilting col- 
lar braces up and escapes complete 
collapse. You begin to be interested 
in life again. You blow up unused 
parts of your lungs and a surge of new 
hope runs through you. You think 
about new things and quite differently 
about old things. Throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest you will find a most 
delightful summer climate. The hu- 
mid, hot nights of the eastern states 
are never experienced. 

You cross the Cascades into West- 
ern Washington and Western Oregon 
and you make the pleasant discovery 
that 80 degrees is regarded as hot 
weather there. Summer temperatures 
rarely go above that. The ocean 
breezes make every day seem a spring 
holiday and the nights are delightfully 
cool. Here is a superb summer, full 
of sunshine but never hot, and rain so 
infrequent you can plan picnics and 
holidays weeks in advance with every 
assurance of a perfect day. 


Travel Facilities 


The Burlington—Great Northern— 
Northern Pacific railways take a just 
pride in the excellence of their through 
train service to the Pacific Northwest, 
feeling that they have provided a 
standard of transportation worthy of 
the great country which they serve 
and have made travel through The 
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How I Overcame My 
Self-Consciousness 


A story of interest to women 
who are afraid of men 


By Agnes Beresford 


HE pencil dropped from my 

trembling fingers. I could feel 

those familiar heat-flushes; the 
blood mounted to my cheeks; I want- 
ed to cry. Once again my evil genius, 
self-consciousness, had taken posses- 
sion of me. 

It had always been like this. Even 
during my school days I found it im- 
possible to recite lessons before my 
classmates. When necessary to dem- 
onstrate a problem on the blackboard 
my knees trembled and my fingers 
could not hold the chalk. 

During my school years I never 
had a boy friend, for in the presence 
of boys I became tongue-tied. I sel- 
dom went to parties. I always imag- 
ined everyone was looking at me; 
criticising my clothes; making fun of 
my supposed awkwardness. If any- 
one laughed or smiled I thought that 
it was at my expense. So I declined 
invitations. I was considered unso- 
ciable; my shyness was mistaken for 
curtness and my embarrassment in 
the presence of the 


I am quite a personage in our little 
suburb. I am secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Club. I take a prominent part 
in our amateur theatricals. Imagine 
me, the formerly bashful, self-con- 
scious, timid girl who was afraid to 
go to a party, taking part in a play 
before hundreds of people. 

On that eventful first day in the of- 
fice, that Sales Manager told me of 
the method devised by James Alex- 
ander, an eminent English psycholo- 
gist, who found that self-conscious- 
ness was a nervous disorder, which 
was very easy to cure. This remark- 
able method is fully explained in a 
great work called “The Cure of Self- 
Consciousness.” It consists of a series 
of simple exercises. You are shown 
just which of these will fit your own 
case, and you practice them in the 
privacy of your own home. There 
are no long drawn-out “lectures.” 
There are no discussions or theories. 
The work is thoroughly practical. I 
found the study as in- 





other sex was thought 
to be man-hatred. I 


teresting as _ fiction, 


was of the stuff of 
which spinsters are 
made, although I most 
certainly did not wish 
to be an old maid. 

When I began teach- 
ing I was again a fail- 
ure. If I saw a smile 
or heard a giggle 
among my scholars I 
was sure they were 
laughing at me. If I 
tried to correct them, 
my voice sank to a 
cracked whisper. Fi- 
nally this affected my 
nerves to such an ex- 
tent that I gave up 
teaching. 

I had studied ste- 


Here is What 
I Learned 


Causes of Self-Consciousness 
How to Cure Fear of Self 
How to Cure Fear of Crowds 
How to Cure Fear of Audiences 
How to Cure Blushing 

How to Cure Fear of Ridicule 
How to Cure Nervousness 
How to Cure Fear of Failure 
How to Cure Fear of Criticism 
How to Cure Fear of Company 
How to Control Emotions 
How to Cure Bashfulness 

How to Gain Self-Reliance 
How to Gain Calmness 

How to Gain Self-Possession 
How to Gain Self-Confidence 
And many other things which 


enable one to feel at ease 


and the rapidity with 
which my complete 
cure was effected 
seemed marvelous. 
The American pub- 
lishers of “The Cure 
of Self-Consciousness” 
(published in three 
handy-size volumes)— 
will send it to anyone 
ontrial. Send no mon- 
ey. Pay the postman 
only $2.85 (plus post- 
age) when the books 
arrive. Read them 10 
days. Practice the sim- 
ple but effective exer- 
cises. See how easily 
your embarassment 
gives way to assured 
self -possession. See 





nography at school 
and had kept in prac- 





everywhere at all times. 


how much happiness, 
popularity, prestige and 








tice at home, taking 
dictation from my father. He se- 
cured a position for me as private 
secretary to a Sales Manager. He 
thought that I would not find it so 
hard to work in a private office. The 
Sales Manager was a fairly young 
man, and very courteous. He tried 
to put me at my ease, but with the 
very first letter he dictated, I felt the 
approach of my old symptoms. Ina 
few minutes I was in the pitiable con- 
dition which I outlined at the begin- 
ning of this article. 

He spoke very kindly. “I know 
just how you feel” he said. “Years 
ago self-consciousness had me 
chained to a clerical position, where- 
as I longed for sufficient ‘grit’ to be 
a salesman. But I found a way to ov- 
ercome my failing, and made some- 
thing of a success of myself. Now I 
want you to apply the same method. 
While you are doing it I will place 
you in the file room, where you will 
be alone. When you are cured you 
can take this position again.” 

Today I am happily married. With- 
out seeming to “brag” I can say that 


prominence are in store 
for you. Then, if you are not con- 
vinced that your Self-Consciousness 
can be cured, simply return the books 
and your money will be refunded 
without question. If you keep the 
books there will be no further charg- 
es. Mail the coupon or write a letter 
now. It may change your whole life. 


ROBERT K. HAAS, Inc., Publishers, 
Dept. 285 218 West 40th Street, New York 


Robert K. Haas, Inc., Publishers, Dept. 285 
218 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Please send me, for 10 days’ exami- 
nation Mr. Alexander’s work in three 
convenient handy-size volumes, “The 
Cure of Self-Consciousness.” I will 
give the postman $2.85 plus postage, 
on delivery. If, after trying it for 10 
days, I want to return it for any rea- 
son whatever, you agree to refund 
my money. 


Name 
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New York University and Historic 
Washington Square 


New York 


University 
Summer School 





July 7—Aug. 14, 1925 





More than 200 Courses 
For Teachers, Principals, 
Supervisors and 
Administrators 


Credits may be earned toward 


both baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees. 


1. Professional Courses 


Educational Sociology, 
Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, 


Educational Psychology, 
Philosophy of Education, 
Educational Administra- 
tion, Normal School Ed- 
ucation, Physical Edu- 
cation, Music Education, 
Art Education. 


2. Collegiate Subjects 


Chemistry, 
Econo- 


Biology, 
Dramatic Art, 


mics, English, French, 
Geology, German, Gov- 
ernment, History, Ital- 


ian, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Phy- 
sics, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Sociology, 
Spanish. 


3. Commercial Subjects 


Accounting, Advertising 
and Marketing, Banking 
and Finance, Business 
English, Business Law, 
Economics, Management, 
Public and Social Econo- 
my, Retailing. 


4, Special Features 


Health Education, di- 
rection of Prof. E. 
George Payne; Music 
Education, direction of 
Prof. Hollis Dann; Phy- 


sical Education, direc- 
tion Prof. Clark W. 
Hetherington; Course 


for Deans of Men and 
Women, direction of 
Prof. Anna Y. Reed. 


Provision made for com- 


fortable, convenient and 
inexpensive living quar- 
ters for students. 

Address 


Dr. John W. Withers 


Dean of Education and 
Director Summer School 


100 Washington Square 
New York City 
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American Wonderland the most en- 
joyable trip in all America. 

Visitors to the United States from 
foreign countries, no matter from what 
country they come, never fail to re- 
mark on the incomparable travel con- 
venience and service in our country— 
comfortable transcontinental trains, 
with their steel sleeping cars, inviting 
dining cars, luxurious  observation- 
club or lounge cars with their parlors, 
libraries, and other appointments. 

Reduced round trip fares are in ef- 
fect the year round. All-year excur- 
sion tickets, carrying liberal stop-over 
privileges, good going via one route 
and returning via an entirely differ- 
ent route, and for return to starting 
point any time within nine months 
from date of sale, are on sale daily. 
During the vacation tour season (usu- 
ally from May to October) specially 
reduced round trip tickets are on sale 
daily. These tickets permit diverse 
routing, allow stop-overs at all points 
en route, going or returning, and are 
good for return until October 31. The 
low cost of this trip will surprise you. 
One can spend many weeks most pro- 
fitably in The American Wonderland 
but if time is limited, one may tour 
the principal sections in from two to 
four weeks. 


Aid for Negro Education 


There are at present in’ operation 
234 county training schools for Ne- 
groes in the South, with pledges from 
public funds of more than $1,000,000, 
reports Dr. James Harvey Dillard, 
president of the John F. Slater Fund. 
In 1923 there were 179 such schools, 
having 1,102 teachers, 4,723 pupils in 
high school grades, and a total of 
$687,588 from public tax funds. The 
Slater Board contributed $63,300 to- 
ward salaries, and the General Edu- 
cation Board contributed $56,000 for 
building and equipment and $46,641 
toward salaries. 

A statement of the Jeanes Fund, of 
which Dr. Dillard is also president, 
shows that this organization for the 
improvement of Negro rural schools 
co-operated during the session ended 
June 30, 1924, with public school su- 
perintendents in 289 counties. 

The 302 supervising teachers, paid 
partly by the counties and partly 
through the Jeanes Fund, visited regu- 
larly in these counties 9,928 country 
schools. They made in all 41,212 visits. 
They raised for the purpose of school 
improvement $502,972. The total 
amount of salary paid to the supervis- 
ing teachers was $252,574, of which 
the sum of $144,423 was paid by the 
public school authorities and $108,151 
through the Jeanes Fund. Ten years 
ago the amount raised from public tax 
funds was only $6,555. 


School playgrounds, educational lead- 
ers realize, are as essential as school 
buildings. ‘We talk no more in terms 
of square feet per child, but in acres 
per school,” states Dr. James E. Rog- 
ers, director, Community Recreation 
Training School, Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. 


Strength of character consists of 
two things: power of will and power 
of self-restraint. It requires two 
things, therefore, for its existence— 
—strong feelings and strong command 
over them.—Robertson. 








UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6, 1925 to August 14, 1925 


Study and Health Imp 
Courses for students desiring graduate, undergraduate or 
normal school work. 





Subjects include Arithmetic, Fine Arts, Public School Art, 
Commercial Subjects, School ‘Administration and Supervision 
Educational Psychology, Pilosophy of Education, Educational 
Measurements, Junior-Senior High School Administration, 
General Methods, Rural Education, English and Literature, 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Public School Music, History, Hygiene, 


Science, Social Science, Physical Training. 
Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, 
kxcellent Library, Wholesome Food, Thorough Instruc- 
tion, Unexcelled Recreational Opportunities, on Lake 
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West Side of 
Campus from 





Walnut Grove | 


PRIMARY WORK under Miss Nellie E. Barton, well-known super- 


visor of Flint, Mich., has been added to our summer curriculum. 


Many Other Courses of interest to teachers with such national leaders as 
Kitson, Fairchild, Coover, Sipple, Allen, Gillette and Platz are scheduled 
for both terms, June 14—July 23—August 28. Hl 


Recreation facilities on campus and at our Mountain Lodge will make 
your sojourn in Colorado a pleasure. 


Write for Catalog No. 12 | 
COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FORT COLLINS | 












































Plan Your Vacation Now—Play and Study in Chicago 
1886 1925 





National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest 
developments in Kindergarten and Elementary 
methods for Teachers. Demonstrations with Children. 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25 


- NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


























Joint Summer Session Extraordinary 
Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Six Weeks, June 22 to July 31, 1925 


AND 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA INSTITUTE 
Three Weeks, June 22 to July 10, 1925 


Cross-registration makes available to students 


Thirty Courses—Twenty-two Instructors 
Teacher Training Courses—5 Courses. 
Public Speaking—2 Courses. Graduate Work—Research Problems. 
Literary Interpretation—3 Courses. Private Lessons—Six Teachers. 

All Six Weeks’ Courses Credited Toward Degree. 

Notable Teaching Staff—Lee Emerson Bassett, Mrs. A. Starr, Best, Alexander Dean, Ralph 
Dennis, Harold Ehrensperger, Theodore Hinckley, Woodman Thompson, Winifred Ward, etc. 
For Full Information Address: THE DEAN, SCHOOL OF SPEECH, Evanston, Illinois. 

IN EVANSTON ON THE LAKE SHORE. 


Dramatics—16 Courses. 












Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location— Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

















Champlain and in the Green an 
Write for further information and descriptive Bulletin to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT BURLINGTON, VT. 











f : ; e | 

TO VEAR Jgnior High and Junior Gollese. | Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
PROFESSIONAL: Accounting, Pedagogy, Law. 
INVESTIGATE, § Free without obligation. 


TPCo., 1858 Ingleside Ter., Washington, D.C. | 


Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


(gu HOME STUDY COURSES || MCICUICC RBA SCM UML ULCHENTLCLS & 





Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. | 
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Novel Method of Teaching 
Civil Government 


The first “Junior Legislature of In- 
diana,” composed of high-school boys, 
met in the statehouse at Indianapolis 
during the week of March 23. Pre- 
liminary meetings for the election of 
the “senators” and “representatives” 
were called by the county superintend- 
ents and the elections conducted un- 
der their supervision by delegates, two 
from each high school, who possessed 
certain scholastic qualifications. Can- 
didates for the office of senator and 
representative must have earned at 
least 16 credits in classified high 
schools of the State. The members of 
the junior legislature paid their own 
expenses, assisted by the parent-teach- 
er associations. The “legislators” had 
a practical course in civics, an ac- 
quaintance with the work of the Indi- 
ana General Assembly and the political 
and industrial life of the State, and 
the opportunity to hear some .of the 
notable speakers of the State. The 
governor, lieutenant governor, speaker 
of the house of representatives, and 
other officials cooperated with the 
State school officers in the movement. 





Who Does the Talking in 
Your School ? 


Who does most of the talking in your 
school, you or the pupils? Is the work 
dialogue or monologue? Are you con- 
stantly thoughtful of the fact that 
your pupils grow through what you 
cause them to do, not through what you 
do? An athletic coach expects muscu- 
lar growth only through muscular ac- 
tion. Must we not follow the same 
idea in the matter of mental growth? 
How are your questions? More words 
in them than in the answers? Do you 
talk more than the pupils do? We 
knew one principal to use his stop 
watch on a history teacher and found 
that teacher talking sixty per cent of 








the time. Distributing the other forty 
per cent among the roomful of pu- 
pils, what chance had they for real 
growth through mental activity? Can 
| we not “socialize” our recitations? Can 
/we not secure a freedom of “give and 
take” among pupils with a minimum 
(of question, suggestion, direction from 
the teacher to keep the work from 
wandering? A pupil in response to a 
thought provoking question carefully 
put gives his views. At a break an- 
other pupil says, “Let me ask a ques- 
tion there. Do you mean to say, etc.” 
Another volunteers, “It seems to me 
this is the thought the author intended 
us to get,” and he gives his views. An- 
other asks, “What is there in the les- 
son to make you think so?” A pupil 
adds a thought from parallel readings 
to substantiate his views, or even to 
question the views of the author. 
When the thought begins to lag or to 
“get off the subject” the teacher, by a 
quiet question or suggestion, calls the 
discussion again into line. Or occa- 
sionally she calls on one pupil to give 
a brief summary of the thought to that 
point, and then invites further devel- 
opment with that as a basis. And so 
the exchange of ideas goes on. Will 
not such a recitation carry an inter- 
est not commonly found? Will it not 
raise natural questions excellent for 
the next assignment? Will not pupils 
approach that next day’s work with a 
new desire and zeal? Try it.—F. H. 
Harrin. 


Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity is conducting a series of cross- 
word puzzle tests for grammar schools, 
high schools, colleges and graduate 
professional schools in that city, to de- 
termine whether the puzzles are a 
mental gain or a mental loss. 


John J. Matthews, director of voca- 
tional education of the schools of Ches- 
ter, Pa., has been appointed state su- 
pervisor of industrial education of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 














Courses of 
Interest to 
Teachers 
in Summer 
School at 
Colorado 
College, 


change of environment and restful 




























Colorado Springs 


The constant desire for professional advancement, together with need for 


more Teachers to enroll in the Summer Courses at Colorado College— 
a liberal arts college of the first rank. Opportunity this year to enter 
public speaking, coaching and producing plays, political science, physical 
education and other subjects important in modern teaching. 





vacation, has prompted more and 


acation and Means 
for Professional 
Advancement in a 
Climate Unsurpassed 


Amid the scenic beauties of the 
Pikes Peak Region and its bracing, 
exhilarating climate there is none of 
the discomfort and strain of working 
in the humid heat of lower altitudes. 


Full details about courses, require- 
ments, probable living expenses, 
credits, etc. 


Full Information on Request 


Address: Mr. Guy H. Albright, 
Administration Building, Colorado 
College, or Chamber of Commerce, 
404 Independence Building, Colo- 
rado Springs. 
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WANTED: Ideas For Seatwork 


We Pay You for Your Suggestions 


Sell us your plans. All of those little schemes and devices which 
you have used to advantage in your own work during the past year 
are valuable to other teachers and therefore to us. 





We pay you well for all ideas which our editors accept for publi- 
cation. 
_ Send us any suggestions you have that you think will offer real help to the teacher 
in arithmetic, number work, original arithmetic problems, language ‘work, word and 
sentence study, composition, vocabulary building, picture-story lessons, pictures, 
booklets, flash cards, ideas for paper cutting and mounting, and in fact any of the 
thousand and one ideas which you think would interest teachers in any grade from 
kindergarten to high school. 


Under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., 


Head of Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education 
Nationally famous for his numerous books and magazine writings and researches 
in classroom problems and activities 


Our experienced editorial department can very often develop some of the simplest 
ideas into a profitable booklet, card-set, game, or other device. Make up one or more 
of these suggestions of yours in the style, size, and form you think best adapted to 
the pupils’ or teachers’ use. Send them in to us with a letter telling all about how 
you think your set or sets should be used and what results they will accomplish. 


If acceptable for publication we will produce and mar- 
ket your material, and send you our check for the amount 
mutually agreed upon. 


Many teachers in all sections of the country are taking advantage of this means of 
increasing their income. The five seatwork devices shown below are part of our 
present series already published and for sale, and all based upon ideas submitted to 
us by teachers who are eager to help their fellow-educators and incidentally swell 
their own purses. 


NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. Fight mod- NO. 2004—-DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES. 











— el cards for free- Kight — silhouette — cards, 
ge hand cutting with four silhouettes of ani- Nese —— 

= pupil's directions mals, birds, ete., with de- 

aan for assembling post- scriptive sentences, on 

PICTURE ers, and teacher's each card, | Provides ex- 

MAKING verification sheet cellent Silent A Reading 





for checking up pu- material for First and 





























_—- pil’s work. For Second Grades. Each 40 
— cultivating the pu- cents, 

rFat]] Pils ability to No, 2008—CLASSIFY- 

read understand- ING WORDS. Fixht 

No. 2005 ingly, follow diree- cards, 288 different 

f . thing of inte tions, | and _ 6h words to classify as 

struct something of interest. Each 40 cents.  jnonths of the year, oc- 

cupations, parts of the No. 2004 

NO. 2003—THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND _ Pody,etc. Hach 40 cents, 
ANSWERS. Eight new and original thought NO.2002—ELLIPTICAL STORIES. Fight 
question cards with answers to match, Over Silent. Reading Cards. Each card has an 
sixty-four miscellaneous questions in set. interesting elliptical story, Missing card 
Good for any primary grade. Makes the pu- phrases printed at bottom of each card are to 
pils think. Each 40 cents. be cut up and placed by pupils. Per set, 40 cts. 


We propose now to publish a second series and your ideas may be 
just the ones we want for publication within the next few months. 


Send in your sample sets and manuscript material just as soon as 


possible to 
SEATWORK EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE HarteER SCHOOL SuppLy Co., 
2048 E. 71 STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















The Great Cross Country Automobile Race 
3600 Mile Speed. Classic. 


conege 























COPMGMT AE. Tl MARTER FCHOO SURI CO 











THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS 
—Just the thing Teachers need in every class and every subject to stimulate and 
maintain pupils’ interest in every subject, class work, studies, deportment, attend- 
ance, punctuality, etc. Excellent for school and church campaigns of all kinds. 


EASY TO USE—For example, divide class into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. 
Start both cars at New York. If the red team averages 100 per cent the first day, advance 


the red car 800 miles on the track. If the blue team averages 75 per cent, advance the blue 
car only 600 miles. Move cars along as race progresses, and you find increased excitement 
and interest among the children towards the close of the race. Set also includes 100 tickets 
as shown good for rides in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along track, Full in- 
structions with each set. Size 22x 28 inches, printed in colors on heavy cardboard. Ten 
racing cars with each set. Write for descriptive circular, Price per set, complete with in 
SI, III incccnmencesenircreitn pa cncmentasunnentnnnictacimmmninnitnatinneteesins iesesonsaceornennanmnactunctenionns $1.00 


For Commencement and Closing Day Helps see page 5 of this magazine. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2048 E. 71 STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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CRAYOLA in color. 
begun to do this. 
was busy cutting? 
for his precious box of 
have not suggested it, and 
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“The luncheon napkins for 
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Send for your copy of the 
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41 East 42"° St. 
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Garden Posters 


(An excerpt from one of our Art Service 
Letters on this timely topic—telling a second- 
grade teacher how to present the subject) 


“Cut flower shapes-—all different—from lightly tinted 
papers which the children have completed with 
ARTISTA Water Colors the previous day. 


“Outline the flower and leaf forms with a firm line of 

(The children will already have 
Did you ever watch a child who 
After his tongue goes in he reaches 


“Combine the flowers with lettering in CRAYOLA. Make 
a large group poster from the flowers left over. 


could be decorated with flowers in the corners.” 


“Little Folio of Art Service 
Letters” containing illustrated helps for each grade. 


Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons in the world. 


in Making 
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CRAYOLA even though you 
his arm movements begin.) 
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the Parent-Teachers’ Meeting 


a 


SMITH Co. 


NEw YORK, N.Y. 


a 











Don’t you often have trouble in get- 
ting pupils to understand what 
they read? Little Mary and John- 
nie read the lesson readily but 
they merely repeat words and do 
not actually comprehend what 
they read. 


The Thought Test Readers, our 
new series of silent reading texts, 
are a remarkable new help in 
training the child to understand 
what he reads. Simple exercises at 
first, then stories which gradually 
increase in length are used in the 
Thought Test Readers. The child 
reads these silently and shows by 
action, dramatization, writing on 
the blackboard or some other way 
whether or not he comprehends 


NOTICE! To any rural, 


send you FREE a three 


University 


Publishing Co. | 





Lincoln Dallas 
1126 Q Street. 2018 Jackson St. 
Chicago New York 


2126 Prairie Ave. 325 East 23rd St. 





Do Your Pupils Understand 
What They Read? 


The THOUGHT TEST READERS Will Tell You 


or any primary supervisor we will send postpaid either 
a Complete Examination Set or the First or the Second 
Grade Reader and the Supplementary Sheets at a dis- 
count of 25% from the above prices. 
distinctive books and showing specimen pages. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


SSS SS) Address 
Ca NRE 


what he has read. You, as his 
teacher, know definitely whether or 
not he is getting the thought. 


Supplementary Sheets are used 
with the Second Reader. By using 
these you can accurately measure 
each pupil’s comprehension. A 
distinctive feature of the Thought 
Test Readers is the oral check- 
up which correlates the silent and 
oral reading. 
Supt. J. R. Overturr, Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, says, “The Thought Test 
Readers to my mind are the last 
word in silent reading.” 
Price, First Grade Reader $ .60. 
Second Grade Reader $ .68. 
Supplementary Sheets $ .28. 


first or second grade teacher 


We shall gladly 
color folder describing these 








Sr iesiaetsieaesieslerietmieaan 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid as follows— 


(CO Free three color folder showing specimen pages 
of Thought Test Readers 


(0 Complete examination set at special price of $1.17 
{ First Grade Reader, 45 cents [J Second 
Grade Reader, and Supplementary sheets, 72 
cents. I enclose payment. 


Name 

















The Cincinnati Meeting and 
the Newspapers 


A year ago we called attention to 
the fact that certain newspapers o 
Chicago did not consider the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
of much importance. At all events 
they did not give evidence of it, so far 
as allotment of space was concerned. 
They left it for the Christian Science 
Monitor, a paper published in Boston, 
to cover the convention in a really ad- 
equate way. It is a pleasure this year 
to be able to say that the papers of 
Cincinnati apparently take a quite 
different attitude. The reports of the 
various sessions were full and accu- 
rate. The convention was made the 
leading feature of the news while it 
lasted, and the papers reflected the 
city’s hospitality to the nation’s edu- 
cators. It is also fair to say that on 
this occasion, as on others, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor put out special 
editions that were much appreciated. 


Prizes for School Papers 


The first annual gathering of those 
who edit school magazines and news- 
papers under the title of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, held 
March 13-14 on the invitation of Col- 
umbia University, was concluded by 
awarding prizes to delegates who rep- 
resented the schools putting out the 
best magazines and papers. Silver 
loving cups (first prizes) were award- 
ed to the following, in various classes 
depending upon the size of the school: 
“South Side Times,” South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; “The Crit- 
ic,” Lynchburg High School, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; “Co-ed Leader,” Atlanta 
High School, Atlanta, Ga.; “High 
School Herald,” Westfield High School, 
Westfield, Mass.; “Blair Breeze,” 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J.; 
“Lincoln Lore,” Lincoln High School, 
Teachers ‘College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Association listened to ad- 
dresses by Don C. Seitz and Arthur 
Chapman, leading newspaper men of 
New York, and the members discussed 
in groups such subjects as “Editorial 
Writing,” “Humor,” “The Short 
Story,” and “Business Management.” 


Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies held its annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati just prior to the 
meeting of the + ot of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. True W. 
White of Boston, chairman of the com- 
mittee on press and publicity, issued 
the following statement: 

“The purpose of advertising and 
publicity is to educate people to an 
acceptance of the truth. In our case, 
truths to be emphasized are: 

“First, every ambitious teacher and 
every educational executive finds it 
profitable to be in habitual intimate 
communication with some _ teachers’ 
agency. : 

“Second, members of the National 
Association of Teachers’ Agencies are 
safe selections because each is pledged 
to do its utmost faithfully for its 
clients. 

“Third, you and I—each one—may 
legitimately try to guide new people 
to his individual agency. 

“Since the above statements are 
true, the more effective our publicity, 
the better for us and the better for 
American education.” 


North Carolina has 5037 Negro 
schools. Ten Negro high schools were 
established during the past year, and 
it is said that many more are in 
prospect. There are already four 
state normal schools for training 
Negro teachers. Eighty-four per cent 
of the Negro teachers in North Caro- 
lina attended summer schools last 
summer, There are 424 Rosenwald 
schools in that state, the total cost of 


these being $1,794,439. Of this 
amount, the Negroes. contributed 
$357,608. 
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Faculty of 28 
Celebrated 
Scholars 


Come west! Combine edu- 
cation and recreation in the 
cool, picturesque heart of 
the Rockies. A term of six 
weeks or a full summer 
quarter. Curriculum covers 
all branches. Courses allowing 
graduate or undergraduate credit. 
School fully accredited and stand- 
ardized. 


The National Summer School 


Study under such illustrious educa- 
tors as McCollum of Johns Hopkins, 
Allee of Chicago, Franzen of Uni- 
versity of California, Kilpatrick of 
Columbia, Turner of Harvard. Car- 
ver of Harvard and Ellwood of 
University of Missouri will teach 
full summer quarter. 

1st Term: June 15 to July 25 

2nd Term: July 27 to Aug. 29 

Register June 12 or 13. 
Tuition fee: $25 for 1st term 
of 6 weeks. $35 full quarter. 
Write for Catalog. 


Utah Agricultural 
Wlege 


In the heart of the Rockiess 
an Ulah~ 

















Special 


Summer Course 


Moody Bible Institute, July 7thto31st 
Of exceptional value for 
rs, teachers and Chris- 
tian workers desiring bet- 
ter equipment for varied 
lines of Church, Missionary 
and Sunday School work. 
strong, attractive pro- 
Sram wethc inaritute'sres- 
ge by the Institute's reg- 
ular teaching staff. Also dis- 
tinguished Special Instruc- 








tors. Many studentsofother Rev. James M. 
ears returning for intellec- _ Gray, D. D. 
dual and spiritual refresh- Pres. of the Inst. 
: Room gud board less 
Apply Early than $10 per week. Pro- 
fac - gtam mailed free on re- 
: quest. Address Superin- 





Leet aaeeOEME tendent of men, or of 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place Chicago, Ii. 














(COSTUMES 
‘ScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 

lays and operas. 

hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion 





ress 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box Ps 
S8 W. Lake Street 
cago, il. 























The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily, Postal 
7 size, printing surface, 4'4x7, *!. 
M7 §6Notesize 6/4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12)4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
c.O. D. Lareer sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample ,of Work, end Bpecial 
e jon 
Money Back, and ALL’ MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Sist Year 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 22—Aug. 1, 1925 
Francis t. York, M.A., Pres, Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Offers courses in SE 











Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, j 
Oral Interpretation, 
ete. Work based on & 
best modern and edu- 
cational principles, 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals. # 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations, & 
Teachers’ certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 


S Somme cpil 


~ = ~ 


Finest Conservatory in the West 

















for penmanship teachers, supervisors, 


penmen and engrossers. 
July 6 to August 14 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
Columbus, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
JUNE 29th TO AUGUST Cth 
Combine recreation with profitable study. Board and room 
$60.00, Tuition $5.00 per credit hour, On beautiful Lake 
Keuka, Send for bulletin, A.H. Norton, President. 

















Arapaho Peak and Glacier, and Tower 
of Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsurpass- 
ed opportunities for combining summer 
study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings in the mountains; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park and other points of scenic 
interest; two mountain camps maintained 
for summer students; fishing; tennis. 
Altitude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, En- 
gineering. Art courses given in co-opera- 
tion with New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Maison Francaise. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. Daily 
organ recitals and public lectures. Strong 
faculty, including many of the nation’s 
educators, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 


Boulder, Colorado. 


SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Please send me the bulletins checked 
below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Field Courses in Geology .............. 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin 
NAME 
Street and Number. 
City and State 
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The Saturday Morning Movie 
For Boys and Girls 


A study of children’s motion pic- 
tures with a view to securing a plan 
to make available motion pictures 
suitable for children and at the same 
time practical from the theatre’s point 
of view was suggested a year ago by 
Will H. Hays, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc., according to a bulle- 
tin issued by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, representing a _ large 
number of National Citizen Organi- 
zations, which cooperates with the 
motion picture interests. The state- 
ment of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations, of which Jason S. Joy is exe- 
cutive secretary, is as follows: 

“Conferences with exhibitors cover- 
ing all types of theatres in many sec- 
tions of the country quickly con- 
vinced us that children presented a 
real problem from a showman’s point 
of view. Discussion with laymen and 
professional people interested in child 
welfare and education led to a similar 
conclusion. 

“After a careful and scientific an- 
alysis of the problem, and having in 
mind the practical as well as the 
theoretical necessity, the following 
plan was submitted six months ago 
and adopted by the various members 
of the Committee on Public Relations 
as an ideal toward which to strive 
and by Mr. Hays and the Directors 
of the Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., as a 
practical matter. Each of these 
groups agreed to give their coopera- 
tion to the plan and each of the pro- 
ducing companies associated with Mr. 
Hays undertook certain definite as- 
pects of the plan. For example, they 
immediately gave us a list of pictures 
in their possession, attaching a synop- 
sis of each, so that we mizht become 
familiar with their material. From 
these lists we have made a selection of 
what appeared to be suitable mate- 
rial for this purpose. So far, of these 
pictures, we have screened 376 and 
have selected sufficient material to 
make up 44 programs of approximate- 
ly eight reels each. Twelve of these 
programs have been reviewed and sent 
to the field, five of them are ready for 
such a review, and programs are be- 
ing completed at the present time at 
the rate of about three per week. 

“Our extensive effort in this re- 
gard will cease for the time being 
when we have made available a year’s 
supply of pictures. From that point 
on our endeavor will be to secure 
enough pictures as they are made 
available to supply the demand creat- 
ed. The plans of our effort will be 
directed in such a manner as to make 
this whole effort result in the great- 
est amount of good for the children. 
The plan provides for the physical 
release of these pictures through a 
memter of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America, Inc., 
in each of the 32 exchange centers 
throughout the country. A _ special 
children’s matinee uniform contract 
has been prepared containing provi- 
sions applicable to this special service. 

“Among other things this contract 
provides for an admission price of not 
more than 10 cents for children and 
a rental schedule of not more than 
25% of the total admission. If there 
are 200 or more admissions, this ren- 
tal amounts to 24% cents for each 10- 
cent admission. This rental will re- 
cover the cost of distribution and the 
producing cost of the prints. In ad- 
dition to this, it is hoped and expect- 
ed that there may accrue to both ex- 
hibitor and producer a slight profit 
which may be devoted to the better- 
ment of this service which may lead 
eventually to the production of pic- 
tures particularly designed for this 
service. 


Learn to wait. The trial of’ patience 
is itself a blessing. To us, promptitude 
appears to be essential to satisfaction, 
but we know nothing of the true mean- 
ing of the promptitude; we measure 
duration by our own standards of time 
not by the solemnity and compass of 
eternity.—Joseph Parker. 
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Dodson 
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Bright Eyes Are Eager! 


( | [rE classroom is a magic place now. Little eyes 
eagerly pore over beautiful DoDSON NATURE 
Pictures. Thousands of teachers win high 
success because children are fascinated with 
Visual Education. It is a joy to learn their 


ictures 


y BIRDS 


(In Beautiful 
Natural Colors 
7 x 9 inches) 





30 for $1 

















7 x 9 inches) 
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Each 3c 


(Minimum order 


18 for 55c 


“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 


lessons. Give your students hundreds of 
nature picture subjects for just a few cents. 


Order liberally today. You will find them 
Nature your greatest help. 


Maybe your students see the birds and should 
learn to know them—or maybe they never had a 
chance to enjoy many of the beautiful songsters. 
In either case you need our Bird Pictures, the 
finest in the world. There are hundreds of them. 
Exquisite in color. Each a faithful repreduction 
of the living bird and personally endcrsed by 
Mr. Dodson, President of the American Audu- 
bon Association. We will make a selection for 
you or you can name the birds you want. 


& 


| INDUSTRIALS 


(Black and [et the children learn with 
White—6 x 
9 inches) 


their own eyes about the lum- 
ber camps — how the trees 
are sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for their 
use in their homes. Here is 
the entire story in wonderful 
pictures, with descriptions. 
Complete group of 12 for 25c. 


& 


MINERALS 


(All in Color 


Precious stones are fascina- 
ting to little folks. Quartz is 
something they. should 
know. And marble and cop- 
per and lead, Order a few 
for every child. Twenty-four 
different studies. 


15 pictures} 
& 
INSECTS 
(In Colors— What child does not love 
7% 9 inches) the Butterflies, and all the 


lovely, downy Moths. This 


group is one of our best. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
905 Harrison Street + > 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American A udubon Associatios 
a 


Kankakee, Ill. 
nd is the Original bird House Man, 


20 full page illustrations in colors. 
A beautiful book. Price $1.50. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
I am enclosing $ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 


Pictures 
of INDUSTRIALS 
of BIRDS 


Number 








Pictures 
of MINERALS 
of INSECTS 


Number 








Also send me coraplete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys and girls 
can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 


Name 





Address 
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Ge INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 











Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
It contains, in addition to many 


standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 


and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. 


petent writers for use as supplementary readers, 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. i 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 
Note the abundance of splendid material 
If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. 
offered. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTO ; 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories 
28 More Fables from A¢sop LITERATURE. 


29 Indian Myths Mother Goose Reader 


140 Nursery Tales 398 First Term Primer 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and alinsie Reader 
320 a and Tales from Africa for Beginr 
NAT 245 Three Billy- "Goats Gruff, and 
1 aeitie Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
833 The Brave Tin Soldier and nson ; 

Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Gtnay 7 Btories for 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Childre 








36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk | 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 ro Little Cotton-Tails in 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 269 Fo inter . ielay 
‘ 268 ur Little Cotton-Tdils at 
. —_ ya orkers = (Animal | 979 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
39 Little Wood Friends enn xen hae oapaet 
40 Wings and Stings 290 Fuzz iin’ Japan—A_ Child- 
41 hg on Wel Bs 300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
135 Little People of the Hills +44 at ot 9 b peeve rn Ripa 
(Dry Air end Dry Soil | 302 Zinkle, Boll and Other Stories 
Plants 303 The Rainbow yx! 
HISTORY AND BloaRAPHY | 3) > SOT gt teter Rabbit 
43 Story of the Maytlower ogi ears sciatic es ” — 
45 Boyhood of Washington 318 — “Stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE ; Ten. ‘Little Indians 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


59 gv of the Boston Tea 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
in Boots and Cinderella 


46 Puss y 

47 Greek Myths 60 Clildren of. the Northland 

48 Nature Myths 64 ar life in the Colomes— 

50 Reynard the Fox [ries ew Amsterdam) 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 65 Child’ Life im the Colonies-— 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other I (Pennsylvama : 
Stories 66 Child Lite in the Colonies— 

174 Sun Myths - IT (Virginia) ; 

175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 

176 Norse Legends, II I (Ethan Allen and the 

177 Legends of the Rhineland beeen Mountain Boys) 

282 Siegiried, The Lorelei, 69 Stones of the Revolution-II 
Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) 

289 The Snow Man, The Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 111 ( Marion, the Swamp Fox ) 

292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Stories =: Other Babies thi 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY 16S Ceerk, aud Bann of er 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets Sisters 

+ — — Fruits 166 Louise xn the Rhine and in 

er New Ho 

Be oy & Cee NOTE: ‘Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 
Story of a Little Waterdrop | the stories from’ “Seven Little 

133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | gisters” by Jane Andrews 
board—I. Story of Tea} Jer> ¢ veghe yor Teen toy 

167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 


and the Teacup and — 





137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- LITERA Tu 
board—lI. _ Story of Sugar, 

Coffee and Salt +4 sattle Goody Tue Hem , 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- Sgoctions. rom ice anc 

board—III. a of Rice, 67 TI hoebe ary ‘ : 
Currants, Honey ‘ lth ry oO Robinson 

> 
203 Little Plant People of the 71 = sons oom — we 4 
or 3rd, 1 and 5 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Grades) —Longfellow 
Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 

. Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 233 Poems Worth Knowing— 

44 Famous Early Americans Book I-Primary 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns tories 
55 Story of Whittier $22 The Wise Frog and_ Other 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR* 





NATURE AND INDUSTRY 84 Story of David Crockett 

75 Story of Coal 85 Story of Patrick Henry 

76 Story of Wheat 86 American Inventors—1 ( Whit- 
77 Story of Cotton { Pec ney and Fulton) 
134 Conquests of Little Pine 87 American Inveuntors— 
136 Peeps mto Bird Nooks—l II (Morse and Edison) 
181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 

Three Giants 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 91 Story of Eugene Field 

5 Story of. Lincoln 178 Story. of. Lexington and 
56 Indian Children Tales Bunker Hill 

78 Stories of the_ Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Arc 

79 A Little New a Viking | 207 Famous Artists — II - 
81 Story of De Soto (Reynolds ind Munillo) 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III— (Millet) 
83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 


¥. 


The list includes Indus- 


The covers of both the 





FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


LITERATURE 256 Bolo the Cave Bo 

90 Fifteen Selections from | 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Longfellow—( Village Black- | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
smith, Children’s Hour, | 293 Hansel and rettel, and 
and others) Pretty Goldiloc 

95 Japanese Myths and Legends | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 

103 St | from the Old Testa- Manners 
ment 312 Teeends from Many Lands 

111 Water Babies qi Abeidaed) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 

171 Tolmi of the Tree’ a Other Stories 

173 Labu the Little Lal Lake Dweller | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
‘ara of 

195 Night Before Christmas and | 332 neato the Japanese Boy 
Other Christmas _ Poems | 333 ng Fu_Chen; a Little 





2 
and Stories (Any Grade) oe, Girl 











For Various Grades as Indicated 
PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS 
$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a (12 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 
Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 
$2.16 a dozen, $18.00 a (18 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 
Smaller orders 24 cents a copy. 


| DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acs scar 








401 Adventures of  Pinoc- 407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
chio—Collodi 4th gr.) Ramee (5th grade) 

402 Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 408 Health Stories and 
Scott) (8th grade) Rhymes (38d_ grade) 

403 Harmful and Helpful In- | 409 Stories Rd oer ee. 
mechs ith grade) ts) Blackall’ (8th bro 

404 The Nurnberg Stove-La | 449 ieeetaan” af Linsoin 
Ramee (5th grade) th grade) 

405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 411 Little Lame Prince 
grade) (Cond.) —Mulock (gr. 4) 

406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 412 Alice in Wonderland— 
grade) Carroll (4th grade) 

















FIFTH YEAR* 





WATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of. Discovery 
Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 
D3 Story of —i 265 Four Little Discoverers in 
94 Story of Suga Panama 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
fee and Cocoa Chair—Hawthorne 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II_ | 275 Wan aa Colony 
210 Bnowteas ona. oom Was You 
240 Story of Kms 0 287 Life ‘in Colonial Days 
263 The Sky F ily’ LITERATURE 
280 Making of the World 8 King of the Golden River— 
281 Builders of the World Ruskin 
283 Stones of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY thorne 
16 Supeetetions of the North- 61 Story of findpet the Selice 
108 History Verse (Sheri- 
80 glory of the Cabots dan’s Ride, Independence 
97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc.) 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other _ Stories—Hawthorne 
100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee Baba 
105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
106 Story of Mexic [enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
107 Story of Robert. Louis Stev- | 19 gacksnapes { Ramee 
110 Story ot Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
144 Story of Steam I]—Intermediate 
145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened gt the Zoo, 
157 Story 4 Dickens and Other Stori 
179 Story the Fla) 250 At the Back of ‘the North 
185 Story the First Crusade Wind, polection from— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdo 
191 Story of La Sall feate | 2 255 Chinese Paples and Stories 
217 Story of Florence Nightin- Mon e Goat Boy 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In MNabure's Fairyla 
SIXTH YEAR* 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 
109 Cites of the Forest (Rub- 247 The Chinese and Their 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Country [Canal 
249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 285 Story of Panama and the 
293 Btory of Leather 324 A Visit to Brazil 
299 Story of Iron 295 $ 3 
325 A Visit to Hawaii 
GEOGRAPHY 
114 Great European | Cittes — J] | AGRICULTURE 
(London and Paris) 271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
115 Great European "Cites - Ill ~ 2 ~" * oe (Horses 
(Rome and Berlin) and Cattle) 
168 Great European Cities — III | 272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
(St. Petersburg and Con- andry—Book Il. (Sheep 
be Raa oy) ro Swine) 





In Strong Paper Covers 
bes ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers 


Ba@S-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned. 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
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14 
15 
20 


123 


124 
125 
147 
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19 
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126 
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153 


RIES OF 


7 Story 
LITERATURE 


6 Lamb's Tales from. fsa 


$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


84 cents a dozen, $7.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


(7 Cents a Copy) 


Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


(12 Cents a Copy) 


SIXTH YEAR— Continued 


Four Great Musicians 
Four More Great Musicians 


jeroes of the — 
Stories of Coura; 

4ives 0 Webster” ‘and Clay 
tory of Napoleon 

tories of Heroism 

of Lafayette 

of Roger Williams 
and C. pedition 





els 
of Slavery—Booker T. 


ashington 
Story of Frances Willard 
Story of Harding 
STATES 






est Virginia 





Image—Hawthorne 
Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
Irving 


Snow. 


162 
211 


294 
295 


328 


Rab and His Friends 


Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 
The Miraculous Pitcher— 


Hawthorne 


The Minotaur—Hawthorn 

A Tale of the White Hills 

— Other Stories—Haw- 
0 

Bryant’s__ Thanatopsis, d 

Other Poems ns - 


Ten Relections from Long- 


fellow— Revere’s 
Ride, he Skeleton in 
Armor, e 

Selections ‘from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay, Ironsides, and 


Others) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, =. 
Hiesinbothem’s Catastro- 

npbe§ e, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
e 


gmies—Hawthorn: 
= rae Iden. Fleece —Haw- 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—I. 
of Perseus) 


ry 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II. 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickens 
Responsive_ Bible Readings 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 


4 Story of Don Quixote 


Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 

Story of Little Nell *(Cond. 
from Dickens) [thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth—Haw- 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier q 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode_ on Immortality, 
a Seven, To the TA 


Relections from Shelley and 


The Merchant of V¥enice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, 
told_by Tennyson 

The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the ‘Sketch 
Book—Irving 

The Gray ‘Champion—Haw: 
thorne [Selected 
Poems of Thomas Moore- 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 


as 


-(T st, 
ac- 


speare—Part 
perciant of vain 


the Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH 


7 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
5 ty Saturday Night— 
Bur smith 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient  Mar- 
iner—Coleridge ‘oems 
Gray’s Elegy and Other 
Julius Cwsar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 
Henry the VIII-Selections— 
Shakespeare speare 
Macbeth-Selections — Shake- 
Scott's Saeed of the Lake— 
Can 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 
Horatius, La A he Ar- 
mada—Mac: 
Bunker Hil, Ry aress—Helec- 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner_ of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 





238 


Coote te 
SS 
Dota 


NATUR 


278 
279 


5 Poems 


Worth Knowing—- 
Book III-Grammar 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part I 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part 


Story of the Tliad (Con- 
densed ) —Chure 
Story of the Stneid (Con- 


densed)—Church [erature 

Story of Language and Lit- 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of ‘The i: peel 
(Cond. from Scott 

The Last of 7. Mohicans 


(Cond. from oper) 
Oliver _ Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens 

Selected Tales of 4 Way- 


side Inn—Longfello 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stow 
Story of David Coy rfield 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales from _Shake- 
speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


RE 
Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


154 
156 


Rontts Tats of the Lake— 


Lowell 
acm * Other Poems—- 


56 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 


158 
169 
170 
215 
221 
23 
237 


a 


276 


305 
306 


and Selected Poems 
Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inau; ul 
Abram Joseph Ryan— 
taphy_ and Selected nen 
Paul H. MHayne—Biography 
and Selected Poems 


Life of * tamara Johnson— 
Macau 

Sir Roger de Coverley P:- 
pers—Addison 

Poems Met > Knowing- 
Book IV—Adva 


ced 
Lay of the last, Hinstrel= 
Introduction and Canto I 


cott 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
Masquerade — Haw- 


* See note in regard to grading below prices at top of page- 
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THE BIRD IS OUR BROTHER 


he bird is not only our brother —he is far morz. 
@@ He is our benefactor, our preserver, for the simple 
reason that he alone is able to hold in check the most 
powerful race on earth ~ the insects. [t is well known to 
scientific men that the insect tribes, unchecked, would 
control the earth. Jnnumerable, multiplying with a rapidity 
that defies figures and even comprehension, devouring every- 
thing that has, or has had, life, from the vegetable to man, 





and living but to eat, these myriads would soon, if left to oe Sa 


themselves, reduce our plains to a barren wilderness, un- 
inhabitable by man or beast. This fact is so well known 


that it is unnecessary to go into particulars. 


ith this power man cannot cope. Tothing that he 
can do, no engine of destruction that he has been able 
lo devise, has had more than the slightest effect upon 
this marvelous life. This also is too well known fo 
need proof. Birds, and birds alone, spending their lives 
in unceasing war upon insects, can secure our safety. 
Therefore | repeal; and J say it in all seriousness - 
the bird is not only our brother, he is our benefactor, 
our preserver. ee Olive Ghorne Miller 
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The Influence of Cleanliness and Beauty 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





—jFe__e|NE hears everybody say that “Cleanliness is 
A next to godliness,” but very few people seem 
a4 











actually to believe it. They regard cleanliness 
after all as a matter of superficial importance. 
This is shown by the fact that one rarely hears 
it said that soil on a child’s face, hands, or 
: :/ clothes exerts any influence upon his behavior 
Mi. IN or his character. One would rather see clean 
feito} than soiled hands, face, and clothing, but it is a 

matter of appearance mainly. Probably nine 
out of ten persons would say in response to the question,— 
Will a clean child conduct himself better than a dirty one, other 
things being equal,—“No; conduct is influenced by forces that 
lie far beneath the skin and clothing. A child would be more 
agreeable as a companion if he were clean than if he were 
soiled, but he would not be more industrious or honest or sym- 
pathetic or loyal or dependable in an emergency.” 

In the same way the majority of people consider that “Beauty 
is only skin deep.” It would certainly be denied by most teach- 
ers that personal beauty or beauty in the environment exerts 
a marked or lasting influence upon the springs of conduct. In- 
deed, it is frequently said that beauty is a detriment rather 
than a benefit to the development of character, because it is 
associated with and tends to encourage superficial qualities. 
So widespread is this belief that probably most persons would 
trust a plain person more readily than a handsome one. Also, 
they would ‘place more confidence in an individual brought up 
in a rather rugged and harsh than in a refined and beautiful 
environment. 


E ar 0 | 


























ence rohan students of human nature are attaching a 
good deal of importance to what is known as “defense reac- 
tions.” This phrase refers to a tendency of normal individuals 
to defend their practices and to find justification for the condi- 
tions under which they must live. If a person is attacked in 
respect to any physical, intellectual, ethical or moral trait he 
will normally find a defense for the trait. If unfavorable char- 
acteristics are pointed out in the locality or in the country in 
which he lives he will find defensive arguments. If shortcom- 
ings are pointed out in one’s friends or relatives, or even in 
one’s school or teachers or what not, the tendency is for one to 
react in a defensive way. Psychologists are saying that this 
tendency to find arguments to defend all one’s characteristics, 
activities, conditions, and relations arises out of the fact that 
one normally seeks to preserve one’s social and physical well- 
being in all the situations in which one may be placed. If heis 
attacked on any score he must prevent his accuser from estab- 
lishing a fact to his disfavor, or else he will be injured in some 
way. Whatever he is a part of or identified with in any way 
whatsoever he normally defends, for otherwise he will suffer 
harm in his social status or his physical welfare. 

This will explain, at least in part, why people hold to the 
view that cleanliness is purely superficial and beauty is only 
skin deep; the majority of people are not very sensitive to 
cleanliness and they can lay no claim to possession of beauty. 
The majority of people have lived and possibly still live under 
conditions that are ugly, and they naturally have defense reac- 
tions to the effect that beauty does not exert a profound or 
permanent effect upon temperament or character. 


Bur modern investigations have corroborated the view that 
has always been held by persons, namely, that cleanli- 
ness and beauty reach into the innermost recesses of one’s na- 
ture and influence him for good or ill in his temperament and 
character. To phrase the psychological view simply,—one’s 
behavior, and so his temperament and his character, are deter- 
mined by the conception that he has of himself. If he thinks 
of himself as a roué nothing can prevent him from developing 
some of the characteristics that belong to this type of char- 
acter. If he regards himself as inferior to the people around 


him he will act the part, and he cannot prevent it. Present-day 





psychologists are saying a good deal about the “inferior com- 
plex”; it explains some of the characteristics of individuals 
who are never able to do anything they undertake as easily and 
effectively as those with whom they may be competing, merely 
because they think they are inferior to their rivals, and so they 
act in an inferior way. 


pl when a child gains the view of himself that he is un- 
clean he will be apt to conduct himself as befits an un- 
clean person; that is to say, he will be loose in his conduct. 
He will be indulgent of his impulses; he will not seek to gain 
the approval of persons whose approval depends upon cleanli- 
ness of person, of clothing, and of one’s possessions and sur- 
roundings. An unclean person will act in a let-down manner. 
To act up to cleanliness requires more self-restraint and more 
endeavor than to act down to uncleanness. Dirty persons are 
as a rule lazy, self-indulgent, coarse, and inconsiderate of .the 
wishes of others. We are speaking here, of course, of those 
who are habitually unclean, not of the one whose work causes 
him to have dirty hands, face, and clothing temporarily. 

The conditions in one’s environment exert some such influ- 
ence upon his behavior as his own personal conditions. One 
who lives in an unclean house will conduct himself according- 
ly; that is to say, he will be indifferent and careless about his 
conduct. People who live in such environments habitually 
have a very low standard of conduct and of character; there is 
probably no exception to this rule. Further, it is well known 
by psychologists and social workers that is it impossible to 
change the conduct and character of slum residents until their 
environments are changed so as to eliminate dirt and establish 
cleanliness. One of the greatest living students of the recla- 
mation of degraded human beings maintains that the first step 
in remedial treatment lies in the elimination of dirt in the 
homes and on the street where these people live. 


HAT are the implications of this law of human nature in 
respect to the conduct of pupils in schools? For one thing, 
pupils who drag mud into the school on their shoes so that they 
have to live in a dirty schoolroom will not be as scrupulous re- 
garding their behavior as if they had thoughtfully removed all 
the soil from their shoes before they entered the schoolroom. 
Again, pupils who habitually come to school with soiled hands, 
face, and clothing will not be as careful about their conduct as 
if they were conscious of being clean. Once more, take a group 
of pupils who are in a dirty schoolroom and when they are out 
of doors at play are surrounded by unclean conditions, and put 
them in a ferfectly clean schoolroom and make it possible for 
them to play in wholesome surroundings, and there will prob- 
ably be a noticeable difference in their behavior. This thing 
has been tried and so far as the writer knows on one who has 
observed the result has ever denied that pupils are sensitive 
to changes in which cleanliness is secured in their schoolroom 
and in its environments. Usually it is of advantage for the 
teacher to call attention to the fact that the schoolroom is im- 
maculately clean and that the school grounds are free from all 
rubbish and all uncleanness. There will not be a single nor- 
mal pupil who will not respond favorably when he is shown 
that all about him there is cleanliness and wholesomeness. 
Now as to the effect of beauty upon the behavior and char- 
acter of the young: the effect is much the same as in the case 
of cleanliness, but it is more subtle and more difficult to detect 
and to measure. But present-day psychology has shown beyond 
a doubt that normal persons are sensitive to the fundamental 
elements of beauty,—harmony in colors, in forms, and in the 
arrangement of objects. There is no longer any question but 
that different colors affect an individual differently; and par- 
ticularly, different arrangements of colors exert marked dif- 
ferences upon his feelings. Certain combinations of colors are 
exciting while others are subduing. Some combinations sug- 
gest indulgence of elementary passions while others suggest 
(Continued on page 103) 
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County Field Meets in Maryland 


By WILLIAM G. EWALD 


Assistant to the Director, Playground Athletic League, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 


ISTORICALLY, Maryland’s unique pro- 
gram of physical education goes back 
to 1914. Maryland was one of the first 
eight states to give early recognition 

to the state’s responsibility for the physical 
welfare of its subjects. Accepting the belief 
that athletics are the “social, vigorous, fighting 
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Photograph by Christhilf Studio 


A panoramic view of the Fairgrounds at Rockville where the 


Montgomery County Field Days are held 


plays of youth,” the State Legislature of 1914 
appropriated four thousand dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a program of state-wide physi- 
cal education. After three years of successful 
operation, the State Legislature of Maryland 
passed a law, making physical education com- 
pulsory. This law, in addition to creating the 
office of State Supervisor of Physical Education 
with membership on the administrative staff of 
the State Department of Education, provides 
that’ pupils in the elementary grades be re- 
quired to have at least fifteen minutes a day 
for physical education, and at least one hour 
of directed play outside of regular classroom 
work. 

-The underlying aim of Maryland’s program 
of physical education is the attainment of hap- 
piness and character—which is the end of all 
education—through wisely directed health-giv- 
ing activities. Consequently, the word “physi- 
cal” merely denotes the means and not the end. 
This program is endeavoring literally to pro- 
vide “athletics for all” and “all for athletics.” 
It assumes that the majority of girls and boys 
do not go to college, and, consequently, the 
program of physical education is adapted to 
the needs of the majority, and is not merely a 
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An improvised running track for the Howard County Field Day was laid out 


on the local baseball grounds 
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“feeding trough” for highly specialized college 
sports. So much for the historical aspects and 
the underlying philosophy of Maryland’s physi- 
cal education program. The primary purpose 
of this article is to discuss the unique county 
field days, which are an integral part of the 
program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


The responsibility for carry- 
ing out the program of county 
field days lies with the State 
Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, who uses the Playground 
Athletic League as the agency 
to promote physical activities 
throughout the state. The work 
is co-ordinated with other 
physical activities in Baltimore 
City, where the State Super- 
visor acts as the Advisory Di- 
rector of Physical Education. 
Consequently, through this ar- 
rangement, there is a uniformi- 
ty of aims, purposes, and plans 
throughout the state. 

Maryland is politically divid- 
ed into twenty-three counties 
and Baltimore City. A _ local 
county field day is conducted in 
every county, in accordance with the state law, 
which provides: “That each County Board of 
Education shall hold annually, 
unless excused by the State 
Board of Education, an ath- 
letic, field, school rally, and ex- 
hibit day, to which patrons and 
friends of education shall be 
invited.” 

These field days take on the 
aspect of a great holiday, and 
absorb the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the whole county. They 
are truly great educational 
spectacles, in which thousands 
of girls and boys come together 
annually to take part in a di- 
versified . program of athletic 
contests, and their perform- 
ances are_ enthusiastically 
watched by thousands of par- 
ents and other interested per- 
sons. 





cludes: (1) individual athletic badge tests, in 
which the contestant strives towards personal 
achievement against set standards of profi- 
ciency; (2) team game tournaments; and (3) 
track and field championships. 

The badge tests are arranged on a basis of 
increasing difficulty. There are three grades 
of tests, each one including bronze, silver, and 
gold. Each contestant is required to pass a 
standard requirement in three fundamental 
physical tasks in each grade, and must pass 
them in sequence—bronze, silver, and gold. 
The boys are tested in running, jumping, and 
“chinning the bar,” and the tests for girls in- 
clude balancing, leg-raising or trunk-bending, 
and throwing a dodge ball for distance. After 
a contestant has successfully qualified in the 
three tests, he is permitted to qualify in the 
“physical ability” or super-gold test, which 
represents an advance over the gold test. Here 
the contestant must attain at least fifty per 
cent in a choice of six out of ten prescribed 
events, of which “running the bases” and 
“throwing the dodge ball” are required as the 
final events for boys and girls, respectively. 
In recognition of successful qualification in the 
several tests, the contestant is awarded an at- 
tractive bronze, silver, or gold emblem. 

The team game tournaments include dodge 
and speed ball for boys, and dodge, end, cap- 
tain, and volley ball for girls. Elementary- 
school pupils engage in dodge ball, and high- 
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Photograph by Christhilf Studio 
Thousands of interested spectators throng the Fairgrounds at Hagers- 


town where the Washington County Field Days are held 


A TYPICAL COUNTY MEET 


,Montgomery County holds its county field 
day in May, and pupils, teachers, and patrons 
pour into Rockville 
from all parts of the 
county. Every conceiv- 
able means of transpor- 
tation is utilized. Large 
farm trucks, carriages, 
automobiles, busses, 
and trains carry eager 
crowds of joyous peo- 
ple. A competent corps 
of trained leaders of 
physical education 
travel over the entire 
state during the spring 
and conduct these 
events. The county field 
day iswessentially a 
three-act performance, 
and reminds one of a 
traveling circus. The 
diversified program in- 


school students compete in the other games, 
which are arranged on a scale of increasing 
complexity. All tournaments are conducted on 
the principle of continual elimination of the 
defeated team, until only one undefeated 
“championship” team survives. The members 
of the winning teams in each tournament are 
awarded appropriate medallion and pendant 
medals, emblematic of the county champion- 
ship. 

The track and field championship meet com- 
prises approximately twenty-four standard run- 
ning, jumping, throwing, and relay events for 
boys, and two distinctly feat-performing relay 
races for girls. The boys are divided into two 
groupings—juniors under sixteen years, and 
seniors over sixteen—and the juniors are fur- 
ther subdivided into five weight classifications, 
ranging from eighty pounds to unlimited 
weight. The girls are merely divided accord- 
ing to elementary and high-school grading. 
Likewise, the winners, or champions, in these 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Third-Grade Language Curriculum 


General Aim 


In teaching language the aim should be to 


help the child, by a series of pleasurable, ex- 
pressive experiences and activities, to attain 
and develop his habits and appreciations, in 
order that he may acquire the ability to ex- 
press ideas adequately. 


Specific Aims 


1. 


iv) 


10. 
11. 


. To interest the child 


To teach the child to express ideas that 
will carry over into the various activities 
in real life. 


. To make the child’s language work useful 


to him as a member of a family. 


. To link the drill lesson with life activities. 
. To give pleasure and to cultivate interest 


in good literature. 

in everyday sur- 
roundings; to awaken in him a desire to 
observe and investigate the beauty that is 
around him. 


. To provide the child with more oral than 


written work, as children talk more than 
they write. 


. To give the child an opportunity to inter- 


pret his experiences in terms of everyday 
needs. 


. To make the child’s activity as pleasurable 


to him as possible, because his nature is 
to play. The free expression of ideas 
should be a pleasure to the children. 


. To teach facts and principles of composi- 


tion through use. 
To provide motives for expression. 


To teach in groups, because language is 
learned largely by unconscious imitation. 


. To correlate all social needs and activities 


with the language work, because every 
lesson can be made a language lesson. 


PROBLEM—THE FARM 


. Each child tells of the experiences he has 


already had of farm life, as 


a) Visits to a farm. 
b) Life on farm. 


. Children bring in pictures from farm maga- 


zines and elsewhere. 

a) Let each child explain his picture. 

b) Children make original stories sug- 
gested by pictures. 


. Children decide to keep a “Farm Book.” 


a) Children save stories, pictures, etc., 
for book. 
b) Children cut pictures of farm animals 


for book. 


. Informational Reading. 


a) Children bring in clippings of farm 
life, and other information. 

b) Each child reads or tells about his own 
clipping. 

c) Children comment on clippings. 

d) Clippings saved and put on file for use 
of all. Teach index system. 


. Class plans excursion to farm. 


a) Problem—What we expect to see. 

b) Children suggest. Teacher writes on 
board. 

c) Children copy and save for book. 


. Discussion after return from trip. 


a) Each child tells things seen of most 
interest to him and why. 


. Dramatization of farm activities. 


a) Feeding chickens, milking, turning 
separator, watering hogs, etc. 


b) One child acts; others guess activity. 


By BERTHA DE SUTTER 


8. Written composition. 


a) Child writes about most interesting ac- 
tivity. 

b) Best composition put on blackboard. 

c) Class criticizes, copies, and saves for 
book. 


9. Teacher tells “Story of a Loaf of Bread.” 


a) Children comment on story. 
b) Children retell parts of story. 
c) Children dramatize the story. 


10. Class work—“Story of a Loaf of Bread.” 


a) Teacher, questioning, writes story on 
blackboard for further criticism and 
suggestion. 

b) Discussion of paragraph form, use of 
periods, capitals, and commas. 

c) Story dictated and copied for correct 
habits and form. 

d) Story written by children without help 
from teacher. 

e) Compare with class story for technical 
mistakes. 

f) Put story in book. 

g) Compare later work with story to note 
improvement in expression, habits of 
spelling, punctuation, and writing. 

Note—Same process for other stories, as: 
“Story of Corn”; “Story of Oats”; 
‘Story of How Butter is Made.” 

h) Close project with a few suitable poems, 
as “Good-by to the Farm” and “Three 
Little Trees.” 


11. Sand table plans—Representation of farm 
life. : 

a) Second excursion to farm. 

b) Children decide what to put in sand 
table. 

(1) Group work: one group makes 
barn, one makes silo, one makes 
house, etc. 

12. “Story of a Loaf of Bread” retold again and 
again by teacher. 

a) Partial telling and complete retelling. 

b) Dramatization of familiar parts from 

memory. 
13. Final telling of “Story of a Loaf of Bread.” 

a) Child writes story in dramatic form. 

b) Teacher writes conclusion on board. 

c) Class criticizes. 

14. Encourage each child to write original 
poem about farm. 

a) Put on board. 

b) Class criticizes. 

c) Rewrite for book. 

d) Illustrate poem. 

e) Recitation of poem for special control, 
articulation, enunciation, good voice 
culture, and appreciation. 

15. Correlative Reading. 

a) Informational clippings. 

b) Reading-table books. 

c) Supplementary readers. 

16. Letter Writing. 

a) Children write original letter about farm 
project. 

b) Emphasize margin, paragraphing, spac- 
ing, punctuation, and correct address- 
ing of envelopes. 

PROBLEM—THE BAKERY 
1. Oral Composition. 


a) Children bring in pictures and stories 
based on food. 
(1) Group discussion. 

b) Teacher suggests excursion to bakery. 
(1) Plans for excursion. 


(2) What we expect to see. 
c) The excursion. 

(1) Pupils see machinery, storeroom, 
baking room, oven, and_ baking 
equipment; how baker mixes, how 
baker tends baking, etc. 

d) Return from excursion. 
(1) Free discussion about trip. 


-. Modeling and Drawing. 


a) Children make “Bakery Book.” 
b) Collect and cut pictures of bakery prod- 
ucts. 
c) Paste pictures in book (with story). 
d) Modeling. 
(1) Make life-size bakery products from 
clay; paint in natural colors. 


. Reading and Geography. 


a) Supplementary reading — What people 
eat in other countries. 
(1) Andrews—Seven Little Sisters. 
(2) Young—Children of Arabia. 
(3) McManus— Our Little Arabian 
Cousin. 
(4) Jenks—The Childhood of Ji-Shib. 
(5) Moran—Hopi Indian Boy. 
b) Poetry. 
{1) Memorize for appreciation: 
(a) “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.” 
(b) “The Miller of the Dee.” 
(c) “Harvesting.” 
(d) “Little Brown Hands.” 
(e) “Barefoot Boy.” 
(f) “When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin.” 
(2) Choose poem from book. 
(3) Write original poems for book. 


. Construction of miniature bakery. 


a) Another excursion to bakery. 

b) Conversation lesson—planning for 
project. 

c) Committee work. 

d) Children make the front room of bak- 
ery, leaving one side of box open. 

e) Make counters and cases, placing clay 
cookies, pies, bread, etc. 

f) Make baker from clay. 


. Arithmetic. 


a) Children buy and sell bakery products. 

b) Children place actual price on each ar- 
ticle. 

c) Children make original problems. 

d) Children make change (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division). 
Shelves may be used and arranged as 
bakery with space in between for baker 
to stand. Money may be put in a cash 
register if one can be borrowed. 


PROBLEM—INDIAN LIFE 


. Indians in general 


a) Teach Indian as a social type—for con- 
tribution he has made toward civiliza- 
tion. 

b) Select one type or tribe. 

c) Select finest type, or type richest in his- 
tory of community. 


. Hopi Indian tribe. 


a) Visit a near-by museum. 
b) Use an authentic book, such as “Kwahu, 
the Hopi Boy.” 
c) Study Hopi Indian pottery. 
(1) Teacher makes or secures pictures. 
(2) Child decides upon piece he will 
make. 
(3) Study of design and color in pot- 
tery. 
(4) Meaning, symbols, etc. 
(5) Mould from. clay. 
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(6) Decorate with Hopi design. 
d) Study dress and clothing of Hopi tribe. 
(1) Make head dress, moccasins, and 
other garments (group work). 
e) Study homes of Hopi tribe. 
(1) Summer home, winter home. 
(2) Food and occupation. 
f) Dramatize parts of book on Hopi tribe. 
g) Retell parts of book. 
h) Write story. 


8. Contribution of Indians to civilization. 

a) Pottery. 
b) Basketry. 
c) Weaving. 

4. Story telling and written compositions 
should be carried out for this project in 
same manner as for the farm project. 

5. Letter writing. 

a) Write a letter to an absent classmate 


NORMAL 


telling about the Indian pottery and 
clothes made, or better still, about the 
fun of playing Kwahu, and being dress- 
ed in Indian clothes. 
Write a simple letter to a publisher 
asking for titles of Indian books, or 
catalogue in which to find books. 
c) Correspond with third-grade pupils in 
a school near Hopi Indian tribe. 
Correct form of heading, salutation, 
and signature should be required and 
fixed through repetition. 
e) Make envelope and address correctly. 
f) Teacher should read to the class well- 
known letters in literature. 


b) 


d) 


PROBLEM—DESERT LIFE 
. Deserts in general. 
2. Kinds of deserts. 
a) North America (Western). 


—_ 
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b) Alaska. 
c) Arabia, etc. 


3. Study one type—Arabia. 
a) Study book entitled Gemila, the Child of 


the 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Desert. 
Gemila’s home. 
What she eats. 
How she dresses. 
What she plays. 
What her mother and father do. 
How she travels from oasis to 
oasis. 
b) Work out same plan as in farm project. 
ce) Contribution to civilization. 

(1) Oriental rugs—most wonderful in 
in the world. 
(a) Hand weaving. 
(b) Vegetable coloring and dyeing. 
(c) Artistic design. 


“The Sign We Hang Out’ 


By A SUPERINTENDENT’S WIFE 


HEN a merchant wishes to sell 
his wares, when a lawyer wish- 
rm es to sell his talent, when a 
yi musician wishes to sell his art, 
|he hangs out a sign. It may 
take one of many forms, some 
mj subtle, some bold and glaring, 
y/ but in one way or another he 
fj tries to interest the possible 
purchaser in the wares he has 
to offer. And he makes his sign as attractive 
as possible. 

If we, who are trying to induce pupils to in- 
vest in education, are wise, we also will hang 
out a pleasing sign, will offer our wares to them 
in an attractive way. There are a number of 
small signs we can hang out, such as an invit- 
ing schoolroom, entertainments, competitive 
work, commendation, but these are only second- 
ary. One of the big signs to hang out is the 
work itself,—to make the subject in hand in- 
teresting, to stimulate these young minds to 
expect much, then bring the lessons up to their 
expectations. 

Every summer I work under a teacher who 
assigns to-morrow’s lesson in a way that makes 
us look forward eagerly to the minute when we 
can sit down to prepare that lesson. He makes 
the assignment for the next day’s lesson at the 
beginning of the period. His manner varies 
from day to day, but this is a fair sample of 
the sign he hangs out: “You will like to-mor- 
row’s chapter on Opposition, to the bottom of 
page ninety eight. I like what the author says 
on Emulation. I am wondering how many of 
you will agree with his views on Rivalry. I al- 
ways like to teach this chapter; it is sure to 
bring out a lively discussion.” 

A most successful teacher of eighth grade 
arithmetic takes the last ten minutes of the 
period for clarifying next day’s lesson. She 
has a pupil read the first question and tell how 
he would go about working it. If there is some 
special catch in the problem, some condition 
that might trip the unwary, she calls attention 
to that point. Then she takes up the next 
question. In case a pupil cannot answer she 
calls on another, or makes the point clear her- 
self. She always makes some personal applica- 
tion of the problems, or adds additional ones, 
to stimulate interest. I have heard the objec- 
tion that this does not develop personal power. 
This, seems to me just about as reasonable as 
if I were to say that, because you did not walk 
back and forth, back and forth, spinning and 
weaving the flax for your linen as your grand- 
mother did, you have failed to develop as much 
personal power as she attained. The road to 
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culture and education is a long and taxing one 
even under the most favorable conditions, and 
the more energy a boy is obliged to expend 
overcoming avoidable obstacles in the begin- 
ning the longer it will take him to reach his 
goal, or the farther short of that goal he will 
stop. 

A short time ago I was a member of a class 
whose teacher was a master in his line, but 
unfortunate in the signs he hung out. The 
very first day he indicated to us that we were 
required to use a particularly difficult text. 
Now suppose the text was unhappy (which 
others thought was not the case), then it was 
his business to make it as attractive as possible 
—to hang out a cheerful sign—by amplifica- 
tion, by illustration, by guidance. He called 
attention to the increasing length and difficulty 
of the lessons, the growing number of vacant 
seats in the classroom. He was unhappy in 
the way he presented his wares to us. 

Another instructor said to friends, “I’ve 
taught this subject till I just hate it, I hate the 
sight of a classroom. I don’t care how many of 
mine flunk.” This man is worn out because he 
cannot see great things large and little things 
small. He insists on marking, with a micro- 
scope as it were, hundreds of papers every 
week. As a result he comes to the classroom 
in the morning too fagged to feel any joy in 
his work, or to inspire any joy in others. He 
is trying to make efficiency and fatigue rull 
together. How can he cultivate a love of the 
subject and an eager interest on the part of 
the pupil when he feels as he does? And the 
sign he hangs out reflects his own feelings, 
you may be sure. Do you say, “Perhaps he has 
a dry subject”? No, he has a broad subject; 
the trouble lies elsewhere. Can you think of 
a much “dryer” subject than “Methods in 
Arithmetic”? Yet this, taught by a less bril- 
liant man, is one of the most popular classes 
in the entire school. I heard a woman say that 
her daughter, who had always detested the 
whole subject, is enthusiastic over this year’s 
work. 

Another sign we hang out, willy nilly, is our 
personal appearance. Impressions made through 
the eye are very forceful. This week one of 
the girls said, “Dr. White is so full of health 
and vigor that it does one good to sit in his 
class. He just radiates energy.” Another mem- 
ber of the faculty is so athletic, so well poised, 
so ruddy faced, that to sit in his presence makes 
one want to exercise and laugh and develop a 
fine body. It does one good to look at him. 

But those of us who cannot make this fine 
physical appeal, not being blessed with abound- 


ing health, must make a strong effort in an- 
other direction, must paint our sign from an- 
other standpoint. There are an unusual num- 
ber of cripples in our summer school this year; 
but not one of them has a face that shows a 
warped mind. One, a man who is pitifully 
handicapped, has a wonderful face, and an ex- 
cellent mind. Children are so constituted that 
physical defects in others do not long bother 
them. They have a way of looking beyond. 
The teacher who is lame or not especially pret- 
ty can make a powerful appeal through an at- 
tractive personality. Children measure beauty 
and attractiveness by standards quite their 
own. They see what artists call “the inner face” 
more readily than we do. Among my acquaint- 
ances are two women, one in a city system, one 
in a rural school, who are old enough to be the 
grandmothers of their pupils. I doubt if either 
of them was ever really pretty; but they are 
both so cheerful, so progressive, so under- 
standing, so interested in every venture of the 
children, that they are adored, and the person 
who would dare tell those children that their 
teacher is not beautiful would find himself 
very unpopular. 

Some of us cannot command abounding 
health, or beauty, but we can all give care to 
our hair, our hands, and our general grooming. 
We give first impressions through the eye, and 
powerful ones too. Experienced schoolmen 
feel that a half-hour interview with an appli- 
cant counts for more than reams of credentials. 
A short time ago a school trustee engaged a 
teacher for a rural school without careful in- 
vestigation. When he met her at the depot his 
startled gaze beheld a head of wild, frowzy 
hair, an enameled face, rouged cheeks, pen- 
ciled eyebrows, scarlet lips, and clothes to 
match! That teacher may have brains under 
her wild headgear; but what kind of sign does 
she hang out, especially for her girls? She 
may be able to get work out of her pupils, may 
even perhaps teach the subjects on her sched- 
ule fairly well. But that is not all there is to 
teaching. The person who teaches arithmetic, 
and not something higher at the same time, is 
far from a success, no matter what her schol- 
arship. Consciously or not, willingly or un- 
willingly, every hour of the day we are teach- 
ing a score of things that never were listed on 
any schedule. We teach arithmetic plus, and 
the plus is where real success scores. 

Why do some of our past teachers, yours and 
mine, stand out in loving memory? Is it be- 
cause of what they knew, or what they were? 
Two girls in summer school were discussing 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Improving Teaching ‘Through Educational Tests 


PART IX—ADVANCED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


basis of intelligence testing alone is ofte 

faulty, because, in every grade except ti 

first, reading and arithmetic achievement 
needs to be considered in the correct placing of 
a child; in the upper grades, classification on 
the basis of intelligence tests alone is positively 
unsound, for the success of a child in a grade 
depends not only upon the degree of intelli- 


I the primary grades, classification on the 


test grades 4 to 8 in the examinable phases of 
school accomplishment. The examination is in 
the form of a twenty-page booklet embodying 
tests as follows: 

Test 1. Reading: Paragraph Making 

Test 2. Reading: Sentence Meaning 

Test 3. Reading: Word Meaning 

Test 4. Arithmetic: Computation 

Test 5. Arithmetic: Reasoning 
Test 6. Nature Study and Science 
Test 7. History and Literature 

































































Test Score Suayect * Ace | Test 8. Language Usage 
- RES |EQUIVALE Test 9. Dictation Exercise 
1. Reading: Paragraph Meaning 76 "i (Spelling) 
: " The examination yields for each 
2. Reading: i 
app Seteney Sieating G child a score and a subject age in 
3. Reading: Word Meaning 7 O each subject, a composite score, and 
YRS.— MOS: a final educational age. Thus in one 
‘ToTaL Reapinc Score ZI4\/S- 6 booklet, with one form of procedure, 
a " the principal school subjects are 
4. Arithmetic: Computation 0“ surveyed, and the results are di- 
* eieetaiictean rectly interpreted in terms of the 
: ——— VZO most popular and intelligible unit, 
TOTAL ARITHMETIC SCORE 20 Z / “be “ the “age.” 
6. Nature Study and Science G2\/1b-9 ADMINISTERING THE TEST 
7. History and Literature One copy of the twenty-page test 
£0\/7-0 booklet is needed for each child, and 
8. Language Usage “5 | /6- 2 a Manual of Directions for the exam- 
9. Bictation Exerci iner. Here general directions con- 
ee VIAL \/b-0 cerning the necessary conditions and 
Reais inti correct technique of testing are giv- 
ee en ereanne ae man i g, VA en, which every untrained examiner 
Educational Age needs to assimilate carefully. Here 
LS: eZ. also will be found the specific pro- 
Fig. L—Record of a superior 6A child, age 11 yrs., 8 mos., on cedure for giving the 
the Stanford Achievement ‘est, Advanced Examination test. This must be 


gence which he possesses but also upon the 
skills and the knowledge of subject matter 
which he has acquired in the preceding grades. 

Many superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers have recognized this fact and have at- 
tempted to base their classification studies on 
combined intelligence and educational test 
studies, or on educational test results alone. 
These attempts have always been complicated 
by the lack of uniformity of the educational 
tests that they have been obliged to use. Even 
with a thorough knowledge of the best educa- 
tional tests and the procedure of giving them, 
the examiner has been confronted at the end 
with the problem of unifying the results in 
terms of some comparable unit. This has ne- 
cessitated the use of educational age tables or 
“B” scores for grade ability, or some other unit 
in terms of. which all the diversified scores on 
tests of many different subjects might be ex- 
pressed. Such a procedure is costly in time 
and inaccurate in results. 

There has been a long-felt need for some 
general achievement test which would measure 
the important school subjects under uniform 
procedure and give results in uniform terms. 
The most extensive effort to meet that need has 
been made by Truman Kelley, Giles Ruch, and 
Lewis Terman in the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Advanced Examination. This test, upon 
its appearance in 1922, was particularly wel- 
comed by administrators and teachers of the 
upper grades, who had so many subjects to 
survey, and its use since that date in many 
schools has increased its popularity. 


THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
The Advanced Examination is designed to 


Insiructor in Measuremenis, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Test 5. Arithmetic—Working Time 20 min- 
utes 

Directions, etc., 2 minutes 

Total 42 minutes 


Third Sitting 


Test 6. Nature Study and Science—Work- 
ing Time 12 minutes 

Test 7. History and Literature—Working 
Time 12 minutes 

Test 8.—Language Usage—Working Time 8 
minutes 

Test 9. Dictation (Spelling) — Working 
Time approx. 15 minutes 

Directions, etc., 3 minutes 

Total 50 minutes 


CORRECTION AND TABULATION 


Perfect accuracy in scoring should be the 
standard in this test and may be obtained by 
following the scoring directions given in the 
Manual and the scoring key enclosed in each 
package. Long experience with group testing 
has taught the authors how to make the scor- 
ing key entirely objective. Care in the clerical 
part of the scoring, together with checking of 
numerical work, should result in accurate 
scores. 

The first record to be made is the individual 
record of each child’s scores on the cover page 
of his booklet. By reference to the tables given 
in the Manual, these scores may be interpreted 
in terms of educational ages directly. Such a 
record for a very superior sixth-grade child is 
shown in Figure I.. (Continued on page 81) 
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minutes. With time allowed for 4 
the filling of cover blanks, giv- 4 
ing of directions, and so on, 140 J 
minutes are required. It is evi- & 3 
dent that the test time should be ~ 3 ; 
broken up to avoid excessive 3 7 
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on one day. Such a plan follows: J 
First Sitting 107 

Test 1. Reading — Working 7 
Time 20 minutes 9- 
Test 2. Reading — Working , 
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Test 8. Reading — Working 
Time 10 minutes 





Directions, distributing books, 7- 
etc., 8 minutes ; 
Total 48 minutes 3 
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Test 4. Arithmetic—Working 
Time 20 minutes 


Fig.I1.—Educational Profile of a superior 6A child, age 11 yrs., 8 mos. 
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The Barn Swallow 


WALLOWS are, in many re- 
} spects, quite different from 
Py] the rest of our common birds. 
i The barn swallow, like the 
Wy) Majority of its species, has 
a large mouth with an unusu- 
ally short bill, which is flat 
and triangular in_ shape. 
Since itis a bird of wonderful flight, we 
are not surprised to find that when its long 
wings are closed, they reach beyond the tail. 

Except for perching, the barn swallow 
has no other use for its tiny feet, which are 
very small indeed and really weak. When 
it perches anywhere—as on a telegraph 
wire, where thousands of them alight every 
year—it looks as though it had a long, spike- 
like tail. However, when the tail is spread, 
it is seen to be widely forked and composed 
of a dozen graduated feathers, the outer 
ones being the longest of them all. 

When the bird is fully grown, it measures 
about seven inches in length. The female 
very closely resembles the male both in size 
and in plumage, although the full-fledged 
young ones are not so brightly colored. 

Perhaps you have been close enough to 
one of these birds to have noticed that it 
has a chestnut-colored band across its fore- 
head, while all the rest of its upper parts 
are of a beautiful glossy dark blue. ‘You 
will have seen, too, that there is a very 
striking white spot on the inner web of all 
the tail feathers barring the middle pair. 
These white spots at once attract your at- 
tention when the bird is skimming low over 
the ground and making certain movements 
in snapping up the little insects upon which 
it lives. Most of the under parts are of a 
rich chestnut color. There is no difficulty 
in recognizing a young barn swallow. as it 
looks a good deal like its parents. 

If you have ever seen a barn swallow’s 
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Photograph (natural size). by-Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, ; : 
saad ts ~~ The. Barn Swallow 


nest, you will doubtless remember that you 
found it in a barn, or maybe in a shed, and 
that the birds had fastened their nest up in 
the peak against one of the rafters, using 
for this purpose the mud of which it is 
principally built. They use some fine straw 
with the mud, and they line the inside with 
soft feathers. These birds are much given 
to building in such places; hence the species 
has come to be known as the barn swallow. 

Generally, an old barn is selected, where 
the door always stands open, or where a 
pane or two of glass has been broken in a 
window, for this makes it an easy matter 
for the pair to get in and out of the build- 
ing, and attend to the task of rearing their 
young. In some localities swallows build 
in the same way on the roof of a cave, at- 
taching the nest as they do in a barn. 

The eggs of the barn swallow generally 
number from four to half a dozen, being 
white, and speckled with various shades of 
brown, lavender, and dull red. 

It is said that nowadays the English spar- 
rows often break up the swallows’ nests, 
and use the materials of which they are com- 
posed to make their own; but personally I 
have never noticed such a depredation. Oc- 
casionally a rat will make its way to the in- 
side roof of the barn, and reach the nest of 
a swallow. Should it succeed in doing so, 
it is pretty sure to devour the entire clutch 
of eggs. Cats also catch the barn swallows 
as they skim low over the ground, and be- 
come very expert in it. These and other 
causes destroy the birds, their young, and 
eggs, and greatly influence the present rarity 
of our pretty little barn swallow. It is, of 
course, a difficult matter to protect them 
against such enemies. 

Up to a few years ago large numbers of 
barn swallows were shot to be used by the 
milliners in this country for the purpose of 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


ornamenting the hats of the ladies of the 
land; but this horrid fashion has now to a 
large extent been given up. 

Owing to the various. causes mentioned 
above, this lovely bird is now but rarely ob- 
served though formerly hundreds of barn 
swallows were seen every spring and sum- 
mer. The only way in which to assist them 
in becoming plentiful again will be to rig- 
idly carry out such laws as have been en- 
acted to protect them. 

Barn swallows are typical birds of pas- 
sage, migrating north and south at the 
usual seasons with marked regularity; and 
what is more delightful than to note the 
arrival of the first one that comes back to 
us in the spring? 

The entire area of North America is the 
normal range for the barn swallow, and in 
the winter the birds pass southward to the 
extreme end of the United States and enter 
Mexico, going south as far as Brazil and 
the Antilles, being sometimes seen in Ber- 
muda. 

Without going especially into the ques- 
tion of classification, we may say that the 
swallows, as a family of birds, have been 
placed in the passerine order, between the 
tanagers and the waxwings. We have quite 
a number of different species of them in 
our country, there being no fewer than four 
kinds of martins, which are big, swallow- 
like birds; four cliff-swallows, the sort that 
burrow in sand and claybanks, nesting at 
the far end of the passage; and our subject, 
the well-known barn swallow. The Euro- 
pean species has also been observed here, 
but only as a “straggler.” Then there is 
the pretty little tree swallow, and the list 
is completed by those interesting species, 
the northern violet-green swallow, the San 
Lucas, Bahama, bank, and rough-winged 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Blending Primary Language with Nature Study 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


Associate Professor of English Teaching, New York University ; Author of “Live Lanquage Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 


NE spring morning some years ago while 

I was visiting a primary grade in a 

certain Western school, two bluebirds 

lighted upon the sill of an open window 
and began to breakfast on the seeds and crumbs 
that the children had spread there. The little 
feathered beauties seemed to feel perfectly at 
ease despite the fact that about thirty delighted 
boys and girls were watching them. 

“Why, how in the world did you get those 
birds to come here with such an ‘at home’ spir- 
it?” I asked of the teacher. 

“Oh, we love the birds, and they love us,” 
she replied. Then turning to her pupils she 
said, “I am sure that you boys and girls have 
something interesting to tell our visitor about 
the birds you have seen this spring.” 

The oral language lesson that leaped out of 
this suggestion was most interesting. One after 
another the pupils rose, eager to relate their 
observations and experiences with nature. It 
was surprisingly rich expression, proving that 
children’s eyes are always open to the wonders 
of the world about them, and that they can be 
readily trained into keen little students of na- 
ture by tactful guidance and a chance to tell to 
an appreciative audience what they discover. 

I learned more also about the pair of friend- 
ly bluebirds who had just paid the visit. Down 
in the arbor, which the pupils had built on the 
playground, was a swinging bird house in 
which the two birds had made their home. A 
little while before, the father bird, responding 
to the invitation of the pupils who had ‘built 
this home, had brought his mate there. Then 
occurred a tragedy; a boy from the downtown 
district appeared on the playground one day, 
and seeing the tamed birds, shot and killed the 
mother bird. The pupils, bursting out of school 
just then for their recess, all but mobbed the 
young rascal; he fled for dear life, with a 
crowd of outraged bird protectors at his heels. 
Since then that particular playground has be- 
come a bird sanctuary, generally respected by 
young and old over all the city. The result is 
an appreciable increase of bird life in the 
neighborhood. 

How was this fine result achieved? Simply 
through the blending of language work with 
nature study. It was a regular morning exer- 
cise in that particular primary-grade room for 
the children to make their spontaneous oral 
reports of the experiences they had had in ob- 
serving the birds, the flowers, the animals, the 
insects, and other natural phenomena. Fluency 
with accuracy of expression was the net result 
from the language viewpoint; a lasting love of 
nature also was cultivated in the hearts of the 
children. No pupil ever went through that 
grade without gaining some measure of that 
love. 

I once had a striking example of its influ- 
ence brought home to me. It chanced that I 
was standing on one of the busiest corners of 
the city with my ten-year-old boy, who had just 
finished the grade, when the lad suddenly said, 
“Daddy, I can hear a house wren singing.” 

“Surely not!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, I can. I’ll find it in a moment!” he re- 
plied, casting his eyes about; then—“There it 
is!” he exclaimed, pointing to the wires above 
our heads. And sure enough, there on the 


wires was a tiny brown bird caroling away 
with all its might. 

Thrilled almost to tears, I said inwardly, 
“Thank God for the teacher who can open the 
ears of my boy to hear the bird song above the 
noises of the busy city.” 


Out of the hundreds 


of persons passing by, only this boy’s ears, I 
think, had caught that exquisite bit of nature 
music. 

The naturalist Kellogg, I believe it was, once 
said, “Our ears hear what they are attuned to 
hear. The birds may sing in vain above the 
noise of the city; but drop a dime on the side- 
walk and everyone within earshot will turn to 
see what becomes of the clinking coin.” 

Truly “the world is too much with us.” If 
any one thing more than another is needed in 
these rushing, crushing days, it is a return to 
the soothing, healing haunts of nature with 
eyes trained, ears attuned, and hearts open to 
see and hear and feel her wonders. If we are 
wise we will heed the call that is being made 
by national leaders for the preservation of our 
streams and our woodlands and our wild life, 

and we will make ourselves ready to enjoy 
these riches while we conserve them. 

This vital work begins with the pupils of 
kindergarten and primary grades in just the 
way suggested. Let the pupils share their ex- 
periences with one another by talking and writ- 
ing about the birds and the animals and other 
things in nature. 


“Oh, but we live in the city; the children 
have no nature experiences to relate,” comes 
the old protest from the book-bound teacher. 
“Then we have our course of study; we cannot 
take time to give the pupils such a chance as 
you suggest.” 

Yes, yes, I understand! Such excuses used 
to have more weight with me than they do since 
I have worked with thousands of boys and girls 
over all the country. I used to think that there 
was a real difference between the rural child 
and the city child, that they had to have very 
different things about which to talk; but I have 
come, through rather rich experience, to know 
that fundamentally any child is the same as 
any other child. The basic life lines of their 
interests are exactly the same. They all like 
travel; they enjoy sports and games; they all 
love nature. It is only because we grown-ups 
keep forcing language husks and chaff on them 
that ordinarily we do not get at the real child 
at all, much less draw out of his constantly en- 
riching natural life the wondrous things that 
come to him. 

Oh, how I sighed, one day at Coney Island, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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NOTE: Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will make an attractive gift that they will 
enjoy presenting to their friends. Some teachers have made very handsome wall decorations from the Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the following manner. By means of a pantagraph 
transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy drawing paper 20 inches by 20144 inches. Color the outline 


with water colors or crayons. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


1. A smooth round can or bottle (no decorative ridges). 


2. Measure paper around bottle and allow for 1% inch 
overlap. 


3. Band and cut-paper decorations are added while pat- 
tern is still flat. Designs cut from wall paper may be used. 


4. Paste sides together around bottle. This is to assist 
in getting sides regular and even. 


5. Over the base of the bottle pleat a circle of paper 
greater in diameter than the base. 


6. Run a little paste along lower inside edge of cylinder 
and push bottle with pleated paper into cylinder until it 
reaches the bottom. It will stick here and form the base of 
the basket. Add decorated handles. (A base for a round 
basket may also be made by adding % inch of paper to 
height of basket.) After decorating sides, fold the lower 
edge over, and cut as illustrated. 

7. Paste sides together around bottle so the cut edge may 
be folded neatly under the base of the bottle. Over this 
paste a decorated circle of paper the size of base of bottle. 
Slide bottle out and add handles. 
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HE month of May brings the year to a 
close for many schools. The last day of 
school is always a day on which we dis- 
regard the regular routine of the school 
work and very often celebrate with a picnic. 

This year instead of expecting the mothers to 
prepare all of the picnic lunch and bring it, let 
us prepare some of the lunch at school and in- 
vite the fathers as well as the mothers to come. 
The men folk at home are often busy at this 
season planting corn and potatoes, but if they 
know that the children are preparing lunch at 
school for them, they may be able to arrange 
their work so that they, as well as the women 
folk, can go to the picnic. 

The men will enjoy playing ball or quoits or 
some game that they particularly liked when 
they were boys, while the girls cook the lunch. 
What is better than a hot lunch when one is on 
a picnic? 

A special invitation to the school picnic 
should be extended to the members of the board 
of education. By acquainting them with the 
patrons of the school, and having them share in 
the fun of the day, they will see that the school 
is not only teaching the “Three R’s” but that 
it is contributing to the home by helping to 
give each child of school age the benefits of a 
hot lunch at noon, served in an orderly and 
attractive manner. 

A demonstration of this sort should make 
the board of education willing to supply its 
schools with the equipment necessary to carry 
on this very worthy work. If the board of edu- 
cation still does not see fit to spend the school 
funds for such equipment, certainly the par- 
ents will have realized the value of having nec- 
essary equipment and will be willing to con- 
tribute such utensils and equipment as are 
needed. 

The picnic lunch can be chosen from the 
various menus that you have served during the 
school year. The following luncheon is sug- 
gested. 

Cream of Pea Soup 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese or Scalloped Potatoes 


Rolls and Butter or Bread and Butter 
Prune Pudding with Custard Sauce or Cream 


Cake Olives Pickles 


The mothers might make the cake and bring 
the olives, pickles, and jelly or jam, as it will 
scarcely seem like a picnic without these foods. 

Eggs are usually very plentiful and very 
cheap in May. They are often preserved so 
that they may be used for baking later in the 
year when they are expensive. 

Eggs can be very satisfactorily preserved by 
using the water glass method. Eggs laid in 
May are used for preserving. 


or 
Apricot Whip with Custard Sauce 
Jelly 


Recipe: 
5 quarts cold water 
1 quart water glass 


Utensils needed: 
1 six-quart boiler and cover 
1 quart measure 
1 deep crock with cover 


Water glass can be procured at the drug 
store. Boil the water in the six-quart boiler; 
remove the boiler from the stove and let it cool 
until it is really cold. Add the water glass and 
stir until thoroughly combined. Pour this mix- 
ture into the crock and put the eggs in point 
down. About one hundred eggs can be pre- 
served in this amount of liquid. You can add 
the eggs a few at a time or put them all in at 
once. The liquid must cover the eggs. 

Put only clean eggs in the crock. The eggs 
should not be washed before putting them in 
the liquid as washing opens the pores in the 
shell and destroys the keeping qualities. 

In the fall or winter eggs preserved in water 
glass can be used for baking in place of fresh 








School Lunch Menus 
for May 


Split Pea Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Peach Junket 
Milk or Cocoa 


Creole Spaghetti 
Graham Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Prune Custard Pudding 
Milk or Cocoa 




















eggs, which will be very expensive then. Be- 
fore using eggs that have been preserved in 
water glass, be sure to wash them. 


Sputit Pea Soup 
Twenty portions of one cup each (% pint size) 


Recipe: 
1 quart split peas 
5 quarts water 
1 medium-sized onion 
1 ham bone 
4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 quart milk 
2 tablespoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils needed: 


1 eight-quart saucepan with cover 
1 two-quart saucepan 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 large spoon 

1 paring knife 


Wash the split peas and put them in the 
saucepan. Add five quarts of water and let 
them soak overnight. In the morning add the 
onion, which has been cut fine, and the ham 
bone. Put the cover on the saucepan and cook 
the mixture until the peas have softened so 
much that they will no longer hold their shape. 
They should cook slowly to prevent the water 
from boiling away. It will take about an hour 
to cook the peas. Melt the butter and add the 
flour, stirring to keep it smooth. Add the milk 
gradually, stirring all the time. Cook this mix- 
ture directly over the fire until it boils, stir- 
ring constantly to prevent it from burning and 
also to keep it from getting lumpy. Remove 
the milk mixture from the fire, lift the ham 
bone from the pea mixture and add the milk 
mixture to the pea mixture; stir to combine the 
two mixtures. Add the salt and pepper and 
stir. Be sure to stir from the bottom when you 


serve the soup or all of the good peas will stay — 


in the bottom of the boiler. This soup can be 
made early and can be reheated just before 
serving. 
SCALLOPED POTATOES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each (% 
pint size) 
Recipe: 
20 medium-sized potatoes 
% pound or ¥% cup butter 
‘Y% cup flour 
2 tablespoons salt 
Pepper 
2 quarts milk 
Utensils needed: 
1 paring knife 
1 five-quart shallow dripping pan or shallow bak- 
ing dishes 
1 tablespoon 


Grease the pan or dishes with butter. Wash, ° 


peel, and slice the potatoes thin, putting them 
in the pan or dishes. Fill the pan or dishes 
half full. Sprinkle half of the flour and salt 
and a very little pepper over the potatoes. Cut 
half of the butter in little pieces and place on 
the potatoes. Fill the pan or dishes with the 
remaining sliced potatoes and add the remain- 
ing flour, salt, potatoes, and a little pepper in 
the same way as you did before. Pour the milk 
over the potatoes close to the edge of the pan 
so that it will not wash the salt and flour off 
the potatoes to the bottom of the pan. Bake 
the potatoes in a moderate oven one hour or 
until the potatoes are soft when you try them 
with the point of the paring knife. This dish 
can be made early and can be reheated if it is 
not allowed to become entirely cold. Scalloped 
potatoes will stay hot a long time. 


PEACH JUNKET 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each (1% pint size) 


Recipe: 
2 tablespoons cold water 
2% junket tablets 
2% quarts milk 
1 cup sugar 
1% teaspoons vanilla 
1 nutmeg 
1 quart can peaches © 


(Continued on page 101) 
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little bugs are hurrying off to 


THE BUGVILLE DANCE 


You never can tell ,when night comes on, how many happy * 
a merry Bugville Dance. Dont you 
like the picture of Dill and Peter Bug? See if youcandraw it. § 





Said Peter B 
Tb Billy tag” 


The crickets played 
heir violins, 


Bob Bullfrog played 


His drum, 





“Lets have a May Day 
Dance 
i " ~ 
a, 
;. % 
\ ‘ Py 
J ’ ‘ 
“ . ! 
‘ pa \ } 
a a: a 
fe 
And we'll make this 
May Day Party 
The best our friends 
Have seen” 





BY JOHN T. LEMOS 


"We'll both invite 
Our closest friends 

Our uncles and 
Our aunts. 





So when the jolly 
Day came ‘round 

The buglets, far 
Aind near, 





And the sound of 
Merry dancers 
Soon made the 
Meadows hum. 


or hours and 


Until the sun 


Had gone, 





“ 
You wear your 
Shiny new plug hat. 
Tl wear my suit 
Of green 





They danced and sang 


hour’, 


Alll dressed in holiday 
Fttire 

Then started to 
F\ppear. 





Find then they 
Their party “with 


happy Buaville 
ong. 


closed 
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¢ ¢ HEY are coming!’ shouted Bob. 
| | “Listen to the music. 


Peg.” 


“Do not forget your luncheon, 

Bob,” I answered, handing him a knapsack, 
and slipping one over my own shoulder. 

Alpenstocks in hand, Bob and I raced 

ahead of Mother and Father through the 

principal streets of the little Swiss village, 

in the direction of the merry sounds of 


singing and yodeling. 

“They are just starting 
up the mountain side,” I 
panted. “What fine, sleek 
cows those three in front 
are. I believe that they 
are proud of their flower 
wreaths, of the red and 
green shavings twisted 
about their horns, and of 
those bells as big as water 
pails hanging around their 
necks. 

“You need not laugh, 
Bob Bates,” I went on. 
“IT know that they are 
glad to leave their close, 
dark barns and to go to 
the upper Alps for a 
whole long summer, 
where they may nibble the 
fine, tender grass.” 

We followed along with 
the jolly throng of villag- 
ers, celebrating, that early 
morning in the latter part 
- of May, the departure of 
the cattle for their summer 
stay in the rich upper pas- 
tures. 

“Do you see that tall, 
handsome man in gay at- 
tire?” Bob whispered. He 
wore a white shirt with 
sleeves rolled to the elbow, 
brown leather suspenders 
decorated with metal fig- 
ures of cows and goats, a 
scarlet waistcoat, knee 
trousers of yellow cloth, 
white stockings, and a little 
round felt hat. 

“He was chosen by the 
commune to take the cat- 
tle to the mountains this 


summer,” Bob continued, “because he makes 
the best cheese of anyone in the village. 
That is his son, cracking his whip and look- 
ing so proud because he is being allowed to 
go up to the pastures for the first time to 


Hurry, 


A short way up the mountain side, the 
villagers said good-by to the herd and its 
leaders, and with much cheering and yodel- 
ing, turned back home. Our plan was to 
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Bob tried in vain to imitate the Swiss boy’s clear notes on the horn, and I looked for flowers. 


follow a little farther so that Mother could 
sketch the cattle as they wound up the trail, 
and then to eat our luncheon, pick a few of 
the exquisite spring wild flowers, and enjoy 
the beautiful views of the neighboring 
help with the milking and cheese-making.” mountains and the green valleys. 

We were happy that Father’s newspaper, 
which had sent him abroad to gather ma- 
terial for travel articles, had decided to in- 
clude Switzerland in the series. 


Mother 
also had a commission to 
make _ sketches of the 
“Playground of Europe” 
for a tourist bureau. Al- 
ready we had discovered 
that, while the little repub- 
lic is a playground for the 
people of other nations, 
for its own citizens it is 
very much of a workshop. 

In the cities we had seen 
men making the famous 
Swiss watches in factories, 
whose machinery is turn- 
ed by the torrents that 
tumble down from the 
mountains. We had look- 
ed at women and girls 
stitching away at pretty 
Swiss embroidery. Even 
the dogs were doing their 
share, hauling huge milk 
cans in little two-wheeled 
carts. 

It is no small job for the 
Swiss to care for the thous- 
ands of pleasure seekers 
who pour into their tiny 
country. They must be 
provided with hotels for 
shelter, steamers to carry 
them about the lakes, ob- 
servation railroads to pull 
them up the steep moun- 
tains; and guides must be 
available for those tourists 
who want to climb the 
snowy peaks on foot. 

We had done plenty of 
playing ourselves in busy 
little Switzerland. Never 
in our lives had we had a 
more beautiful sail than 


‘when: we skirted the ir- 


regular shore of Lake Lu- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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A Gocart for Carrying Sister’s Doll 


By~ FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


EXT month I am going to give drawings 
for a boat for the boys, so this time we 
will make a gocart for the girls. 
What do you boys think of the homemade 
-work bench shown in the pictures? Don’t you 
think it would be fun to visit Miss Florence 
Schmidt and her manual training class at 
Yankton, South Dakota? The boys will be 
busy, because I know every one of these little 
girls will want a gocart for her doll. But re- 
member, boys, the girls must do the painting. 
This doll cart can be made with a jackknife 
and a hammer, but if you have a hand saw, 
coping saw, plane and brace and bit, the job 
can be finished in less time. 
Use soft lumber that can be obtained from a 
shoe packing box. The sides will furnish the 
thin pieces and the ends the thicker ones. The 


handle could just as well be round, so if you 
cannot find a square piece of wood of the size 
indicated, cut a good straight limb from a tree 
and use it. : 


Begin work by cutting part A to size. Then 


‘ make parts B, C, D, E, F, J, and G, H, I. Study 


the dimensions and you will find that several 
of these parts are just alike. After one part is 
made the others may be traced from it. Assem- 
ble these pieces, making the two sides and back 
of the cart. All the parts except J and J can 
be assembled by driving brads through the 
thick pieces into the thin ones. The detail and 
note on the front view drawing will show the 
method of fastening parts J and J together. 
Make the axle and bolster and assemble to 
part A with brads. The % inch dowel to re- 
ceive the wheel can be cut on the end of the 


axle with the jackknife. Be sure to drill holes 
for the brads in the ends of the axle, as in- 
structed. 

The wheels can be scribed by driving two 
brads in a piece of stick 3 inches apart and us- 
ing it as you would a pair of dividers or a pen- 
cil compass. The holes for the axle may be 
bored in the whee! with an auger bit or burned 
in with a hot poker. A washer should be placed 
on the axle each side of the wheel. 

Note: In order to assure mail reaching Mr. 
Solar promptly, all correspondence for him 
should be addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 
2572 Gainsborough Road, Rosedale Park, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Redford, Michigan. No letters will 
be answered or information given unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is inclosed for re- 
ply. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Song as a Community Builder 
By Charlotte Story Perkinson 


HERE is nothing that can equal community sing- 

ing as a means of bringing about a state of good 
will, co-operation, and brotherly love in a rural 
community. Community singing helps country peo- 
ple to forget themselves, their petty annoyances and 
narrow prejudices. So I trust that my meaning is 
clear when I say that there is real spiritual value 
derived from the singing of “Little Liza Jane,” 
provided that everybody forgets his grudges and 
sings. 

In rural communities where public-school music 
is not taught, some preparation and training is 
necessary before much can be accomplished toward 
good singing. The development of community sing- 
ing in our town came about in this way. 

One of our teachers, who has taught in our public 
school with remarkable success for over eighteen 
years, and who is president of our School Better- 
ment Association, and a few of our public-spirited 
citizens began to wonder if there was not some form 
of recreation which would interest our boys and 
girls and help to overcome the rather destructive 
tendencies that they were manifesting. The devel- 
opment of community singing and_ story-telling 
seemed to be the answer. 

The matter was brought before our Association, 
and it was voted to employ a musical director for 
two weeks to inspire in all of us a desire to sing, 
direct our singing, and teach us how to sing well 
together. In employing a man or woman for this 
work, it is a mistake to employ an old-fashioned 
“singing master,” because the purpose of commu- 
nity singing is quite apart from that of an old style 
“singing school.” We did not want an expert to 
train those in our community who had some unde- 
veloped talent. We wanted a person who could 
make us all want to sing with what voices we had, 
and sing because we were happy and contented, 
loved each other, and our school and community. 
Personality is the all-important thing in selecting 
one who is to direct community singing. 

About two weeks before the “song lady” came to 
our school, the following circular letter was sent 
out to every family in our school district. 


Dear Mr. and MY ...cccccco. and family:— 

We want you to join us in a “Season of Song” 
beginning Monday, June 20th, at the High School 
Auditorium. 

We have engaged Miss.............. » Supervisor of 
Public School Music at................ ,as teacher and direc- 
tor for two weeks. She is a graduate of... 
and comes to us highly recommended. 

The class for children under twelve will be held 
in the morning at ten o’clock. 

Classes in the afternoon and evening at three 
thirty and eight are for all over twelve years of age. 

If you will give this movement your hearty co- 
operation, its value to our community cannot be 
overestimated. There is nothing so uplifting and 


inspiring as music. Let us forget all our cares and 
worries, our grudges and annoyances—even our 
ages—for at least one hour each day and come to- 
gether and sing. 


We are counting on you to help make this “Sea- 
son of Song” a complete success. 
ROP RRND oi een eee le 





Publicity Committee 

On account of extremely warm weather the at- 
tendance at the morning and afternoon classes was 
affected to some extent, but even then, about thirty 
children were enrolled for class instruction in the 
forenoon. These children were taught to read notes 
from the blackboard, “to carry a tune” and to sing 
some simple little songs such as children of their 
ages like. This instruction was about the same as 
that which is given where public-school music is 
taught. 

In the afternoon about twenty-five women and 
girls and a few boys came. They were taught how 
to read music and were given instruction in the 
proper rendering of some songs to be used on the 
program at the final big “Sing.” 

Every night our school auditorium was well filled 
with men, women, and children of all ages and 
classes, and how we did sing! After‘ the first few 
nights, it seemed as though we were one great voice, 
so well did we keep together. 

On the final night the program included songs by 
the children; a group of folk songs, and “The Sol- 
dier’s Chorus” from Faust, by the women’s chorus; 
much community singing; some solos by the direc- 
tor; and two solos by a professional singer from a 
near-by town. 

Each night when it came time to rest our voices 
a bit, a story was told by one of our teachers, or by 
some good story-teller in the community. Some- 
times a recitation was given by one of our high- 
school pupils. 

Now as to how our plan was financed. Each 
adult was asked to give only twenty-five cents for 
his two weeks of pleasure and instruction. That is, 
if he felt that he had been benefited and wished to 
do so. No one was forced to pay a penny, for our 
purpose was far removed from that of money mak- 
ing. Each child was asked to contribute ten cents. 
The Betterment Association paid twenty-five dol- 
lars out of its treasury, and the balance was made 
by the sale of ice cream after the program on the 
closing night. Our largest expense was the salary 
of our director, but she was worth even more than 
we paid her. Her board was given by members of 
the Association. 

We have never done anything which we feel was 
more helpful to our school and community. Now at 
almost every gathering at the schoolhouse, a few 
minutes are given to community singing. It works 
wonders in getting everybody into the right frame 
of mind to enjoy the program that is to be offered 
to them. 

Our boys and girls get together and sing in a 
little club of their own. They often sing at church 
as a Junior Choir. Of course on such occasions as 
the opening of school, we have a real “Sing.” 

If one wishes to get folks together for any co- 
operative purpose, there is no better way than to 
say, “Come to the schoolhouse to-night, and let’s 


sing.” 


Number Facts for Beginners 
By Helen H. Howe 


N teaching beginners, number facts should be 

presented one at a time. They can be made con- 

crete by using a variety of subjects. For example, 
2 


in presenting 3 we use books, erasers, flowers, 


blackboard drawings, and sticks on the desks. As 
soon as the pupils have this number fact firmly in 
38 «66 5 


mind, +2, —2, and —& are given to them by means 
6b fF i 

of many concrete illustrations. Soon the pupils are 
eager, when a new fact is presented, to tell the rest 
of the “family” themselves. One saves time by giv- 
ing new facts slowly with plenty of concrete drill, 
keeping in mind that we strive first for accuracy, 
and later for speed. The pupils can make their 
own concrete problems and should be encouraged 
to do so. 

Though the number period is short, a small part 
of it should be given to testing each pupil. If the 
pupils are sent to the board, the teacher may watch 
their work. It is important that written work be 
corrected, and that a wrong answer be immediately 
replaced by the right one. 

It becomes evident that certain combinations are 
harder for some children than others. Keep track 
of these by writing them on a slip of paper after 
the name of the child. Then devote a lesson period, 
as often as it seems necessary, to individual help 
and drill on the difficult combinations. Pupils who 
have attained 100 per cent accuracy are generally 
very willing to help the others. 

When pupils have attained a high degree of ac- 
curacy in a few combinations there should be much 
drill for speed. The following devices have been 
found most helpful in holding attention and inter- 
est, and causing children to put forth great effort. 

The teacher shows number flash cards, calling 
rapidly upon pupils for answers. When a child 
misses or hesitates, he is “it,” and must stand. 
When he can give the answer to a card before an- 
other child who is called upon, he may be seated 
and that child is “it.” The children work hard not 
to be “it.” 

It is fun to see whether the girls or boys are 
faster. The teacher calls a girl and a boy of about 
equal ability to the front of the room and shows 
them flash cards in quick succession, giving the card 
each time to the child who answers first. Let some 
pupil keep track, on the board, of the number of 
cards won by girls and by boys, and when all have 
had an opportunity to “race,” add the numbers on 
the board to see which have the greater number of 
cards. 

Sometimes we race to find the “fastest” person 
in the room. The cards are placed in the chalk 
tray, at the board, in groups of eight or ten. Each 
child in a row takes a group, and at a signal begins 
writing the answers on the board above the cards. 
The winners in each row then race to find the 
champion. 

A device which is excellent for testing every 
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child on every combination, in a short time, may be 
of interest. The teacher shows flash cards to the 
class in quick succession. As each card is shown, 
pupils write only the answer on paper. If they do 
not know the answer, they draw a line. When all 
the cards have been shown, the pupils exchange 
papers and correct them from a list of answers 
written on the board by the teacher. Pupils mark 
the number of mistakes at the top of the papers 
and return them. This is a quick way of finding 
what children are 100 per cent accurate, with no 
possibility of counting on fingers or watching other 
children. 


A Life-Saving Drill 
By E. J. Bonner 


SCHOOL supervisor, although living far in- 

land, witnessed a life-saving drill that might 
well be imitated in all the cities and villages of the 
country. In this life-saving drill there were no 
boats, life preservers, or cannon that shoot coils of 
rope far out to sea. It was a pleasant spring day 
—too fine to take set-up exercises in a stuffy class- 
room. A wise teacher had taken her grade into 
the street and was using the physical culture period 
in teaching the children how to cross the street in 
safety. All the pupils lined up on the sidewalk in 
single file. With their eyes turned to the left look- 
ing down the street they then began to walk slowly 
and cautiously to the middle of the street. Then 
pausing for a moment, turning their eyes to the 
right and making sure of a clear passage, they pro- 
ceeded to the other side. This drill was repeated 
several times. The teacher admonished the chil- 
dren never to take a hasty glance, judge the way to 
be clear, and then dart across the street without 
further caution as so many children are inclined to 
do. If later a life shall be saved because of the in- 
struction of this thoughtful teacher, the lesson will 
prove to have been a health lesson, indeed. 


Teaching Tony 
By Mrs. J. Haberle 


66 O, I haven’t the right time,” said Tony (only 

three months over from Austria), as he 
passed the office of the principal of the city night 
school. 

The remark floated in to the quiet sanctum, and 
both the principal and her secretary raised their 
heads, gazing into each other’s eyes with astonish- 
ment and pleasure. 

“Another one of Mr. Davis’ correct-speaking for- 
eigners,” remarked Miss Welch, herself a brilliant 
teacher of foreigners. 

“How does he accomplish it?” the principal went 
on. “He teaches, clinches, and makes it stay 
clinched.” 

“All that I know about his methods Rosa told me 
when she asked to be transferred to his class,” the 
secretary replied. “Rosa said: ‘Udder classes ve 
say “I have a apple,” “He has a apple,” but in Mr. 
Davees’ class ve get de apple.’” 

“This very night I intend to learn more of the 
reason for his success,” said Miss Welch. Three 
minutes later she was in Mr. Davis’ classroom. 

She found some fifteen foreigners lined up in the 
front of the room, each holding a nicely mounted 
picture of a modern mercantile product cut from a 
late magazine. The group consisted of French, 
Italian, Dutch, Greek, and other eager foreigners. 

The class was saying, ‘“‘Rebecca has an electric 
iron,” “Fiora has a pair of silk stockings,” “Michael 
has an automobile,” and so on, down the line. 

At a signal from the teacher the pictures went 
behind backs, and then the real fun began. Morris 
started by trying to tell what each had behind his 
back, while Michael, Fiora, and the others grinned 
with delight at his failure to remember, and yet 
they gracefully brought forth their picture if Mor- 
ris guessed correctly. 

It took brilliant Tony, however, to go the full 
length of the line without a failure. “Jock has a 
vacuum cleaner,” he finished with a flourish. He 


might well be proud of such a feat of memory and 
of his carefully worded statements. 
“They played buying each one of these articles 
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from a storekeeper just before you came in,” Mr. 
Davis explained, “and that taught them such sen- 
tences as, ‘Have you any macaroni?’ ‘May I buy 


_ some rag carpets?’ and so on.” 


When the pictures had been collected and put 
away for another night, Mr. Davis took seven arti- 
cles from a box on his desk and held them up while 
the class named them one at a time. Then he gave 
them all to Olga, who passed about the class, leav- 
ing one here and one there with the students. They 
promptly hid them out of sight with twinkles in 
their eyes. It was such fun playing parlor games 
with Mr. Davis! 

Olga now stood before the class, empty-handed, 
but with a great responsibility weighing her down. 

“I gave Theodore the buttonhook,” “I gave Martin 
de calendar,” “I gave Fritz de piece of shalk —.” 

Fritz quickly arose. “You did not give me the 
chalk,” he said very distinctly. 

Olga was forced to be seated. Nina took her 
place and went proudly through without a mistake. 
Another student, this time a son of Greece, took 
her place. He called for the articles that had been 
passed out by Olga and they were brought to him in 
their exact order. 

“Theodore may bring me the buttonhook,” he 
called; “Martin may bring me the calendar,” and 
so on, until all seven articles were in his hands. 

There was still another lesson that evening. This 
was on the use of the word “brought.” The Greek 
fruit vender held up the articles one at a time 
and said, “Theodore brought me the buttonhook,” 
“Martin brought me the calendar,” and so on. Al- 
though he was often interrupted by such sentences 
as, “No, I did not bring you the calendar,” he finally 
righted himself, and went to his seat amid deafen- 
ing applause. 

“Mr. Davis teaches many things besides gram- 
mar,” Miss Welch later reported to her secretary, 
“but the grammar is certainly clinched tight. I am 
going again to-morrow night.” 

The following evening she thought that the game 
which was played taught civics as well as English, 
for Mr. Davis with a basket ball in his hands stood 
before the class and put his pupils through a 
questionnaire. 

He tossed the ball to a certain student and asked 
him a question at the same time. That student 
caught the ball and tossed it back as he gave the 
answer. If the answer was improperly worded or 
wrong in any way, the ball came back again and 
again until the answer was corrected. Some of the 
questions were: 

Who is the President of the United States? 
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In what city do you live? 

On what street do you live? 

Who is the mayor of our city? 

What car do you like best? 

What is your favorite flower? 

What is your father’s name? 

What is the correct time? 

What month is it? 

Full-fledged sentences came back promptly, or 
the ball was thrown again to the student. 

With the question, “From what country do you 
come?” the ball bounced to Andrew. 

“From Czecho-Slovakia,” said Andrew. 

“IT come from,” prompted Mr. Davis as he sent 
the ball back to Andrew. 

“I come from Czecho-Slovakia,” said Andrew as 
he returned the ball. 

Another night Miss Welch saw Mr. Davis’ class 
playing, “Who has changed seats?” as gaily as 
first-grade children. Their alert faces showed why 
these conversational lessons benefited them so much. 

While Marta and Therees went out into the hall, 
Glorian came to the front of the room and moved 
the class about like pawns on a checkerboard. 

“Fritz may change seats with Joe” and “Edie 
may change seats with Gorke,” he ordered, and so 
on, until eight had moved about. Then he opened 
the door for the sparkling-eyed girls. As they spied 
the out-of-place ones, Marta and Therees called, 
“Edie, come to me”; “Gorke, come to me”; and so 
on.* When all were called Therees had five standing 
in a line behind her, and Marta had three. Therees, 
as the winner, received a clap of the hands and the 
privilege of choosing two to hide in the hall. She 
was also given the privilege of moving the human 
checkers about as the game was played again. 
~ Friday night’s lesson certainly taught word-get- 
ting as well as conversational English, for the ten 
students who formed a semicircle in front of the 
class held well-printed word-cards containing words 
from our busy streets that everyone should know. 

Go, stop, store, drugs, street, grocery, exit, post 
office, down, were some of the words held by the 
students facing the class. 

“Eyes down,” said Mr. Davis, and down went the 
heads, while he motioned to Joe to step out of the 
line. He stepped behind a screen, and Mr. Davis 
called “Heads up!” Heads came up and hands 
came up, and Rosa was called on. 

“Joe is gone and he had —,” but here Rosa 
paused for she could not remember what word Joe 
had on his card. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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MAY PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING POSTER — 


PAUL VISITS MRS. BIDDY AND HER FAMILY 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: The boy is dressed in a 
cream suit trimmed with red. His hair is 
soft yellow. Paint the chicks soft yellow 
with orange bills and feet. The hen is white 
with black markings and red comb and 
wattles. Outline heavily before mounting 
as shown. For the background use a strip 
of blue oatmeal wall paper 15 inches by 36 
inches. The lower part is green, 6 inches by 
36 inches, with the upper edge torn instead 
of cut, so as to make an uneven edge. The 
chicks alone or with the hen would make a 
good poster if cut from black paper and 
mounted on a strip of white or colored paper. 








Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 

postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies—The Queen 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


AY we put on our best clothes 
to-night, Mother? Mr. Dick 
told us that we should,” said 

1 Annie Louise the afternoon of 

i the eventful day on which we 

were to visit the Fairy Queen. 

“Who is Mr. Dick?” asked Moth- 
er, with an amused look in her eyes. 

“Oh, I forgot,” replied Annie 
Louise. “We cannot tell you to-day, 

but it is very important that we should 
look our best to-night.” 

“Dear me!” said Mother. “If that is 
the case I suppose you had better put on 
your new white dress and pink sash. I hope 
you will not soil it.” 

“No, indeed,” returned the little girl, 
“we are not going to do anything that you 
would not like.” 

“Very well, run along and have a pleas- 
ant time,” continued Mother; and I heard 
her say to Susan, “I cannot imagine why 
they want to dress up. They are not going 
out anywhere. I suppose that they are play- 
ing a new game.” 

We both hurried to dress so that we would 
be ready when Mr. Dick arrived. I know 
that our faces must have been shining when 
he came, for his first words were, “What 






bright faces! We shall have a fine trip to- . 


night, I am sure. I am going to take you 
in my balloon this time, and we had better 
start at once.” 

All three of us went, as usual, through 
the door of Study. A balloon with room 
enough to hold four passengers comfort- 
ably was awaiting us. Annie Louise and I 
sat together in the front seat, and our kind 
friend, Mr. Dick, took the back seat. 

“All ready!” he cried. The balloon ran 
a short distance along the Avenue of Learn- 
ing and then rose delightfully in the air. 
We were soon over the City of Nouns and 
saw below us the little fairies flitting about 
busily, answering the calls of the people. 

Pronouns and Adjectives came into view 
next. These were followed by the cottages 
of the Prepositions, Conjunctions, and In- 
terjections, and finally we saw beneath us 
the camp of the Verbs and the Adverbs. 

We were now leaving the Wordfairies be- 
hind, but we still followed the Avenue of 
Learning, which we found to be wider and 
wider as we traveled along. Tall buildings 
were on each side and we could hear the 
sound of bells occasionally. .Our guide kept 
on without descending until we saw below 
us beautiful statuary, wonderful trees and 
flowers, fruits of all kinds, and fountains 
whose waters were constantly changing 
from one color to another. We could hear 
entrancing music, and when Mr. Dick told 
us that this was the home of the Queen, 
whose name was Intelligence, we felt that 
we had at last reached our goal. 


The balloon floated gently downward and 
glided soundlessly on to a grassy spot. We 
alighted and found ourselves before the gate- 
way leading into the grounds that surround- 
ed the palace. 

Mr. Dick walked boldly up to the guards, 
stationed at the gate, who were watching 
us with curiosity. 

“We are here,” said our guide, “by spec- 
ial permission of the Queen, who has grant- 
ed us an audience. I am commonly known 
as Mr. Dick.” 

“Walk right in, Mr. Dick. Your name is 
an ‘open sesame’ here,” said the friendly 
guard; and we went in. 

“T should like to know,” said my little sis- 
ter, “what ‘open sesame’ and ‘granting an 
audience’ mean.” 

“Open sesame’ were the magic words in 
an old fairy tale. The hero, by saying these 
words, opened the most difficult locks; and 
‘granting an audience’ is an expression used 
when a person of high office consents to lis- 
ten to and talk with someone of lower rank,” 
Mr. Dick kindly explained. 

We had no more time for talking. so busy 


were we admiring the grounds of the pe- 
lace. There were wonderful trees that had 
been collected from all over the world; flow- 
ers were everywhere, some in _ beautiful 
vases from which they hung in clusters of 
color, and some growing in beds where their 
bright blossoms were massed together. The 
fountains that we had seen and admired 
from the air now appeared more delightful 
than ever. Little lights like candles, or like 
our own fireflies, were to be seen darting 
through the air. We asked our friend what 
caused them, and he replied, “I will show 
you.” 

When Mr. Dick beckoned with his finger, 
a tiny fairy came to us, and perching her- 
self on the edge of one of the stone vases 
over-flowing with flowers, sat poised there 
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A page in white livery came down the steps to meet us, saying, “The Queen awaits. Follow me.” 
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like a lovely butterfly. We saw that she 
wore on her forehead a star of light fasten- 
ed by a band of gold. Her golden hair was 
flying in the breeze, and a girdle of gold en- 
circled her tiny waist. 

“Why did you call me, please?” she ask- 
ed, shaking her finger playfully at Mr. Dick. 
“You know that you must not interrupt the 
Queen’s messengers.” 

“We shall not detain you long,” replied 
Mr. Dick. “I am taking these two friends 
by special permission to visit the Queen and 
I wanted them to see what the light you 
carry is like.” 

“How beautiful it is!” exclaimed Annie 
Louise. 

“We must go now,” replied Mr. Dick; and 
the little creature flew away. 

A palace white as snow stood before us. 
Broad steps of marble led to the door, and 
the whole scene was softly lighted by lamps 
which swung high in the air or were placed 
lower down in clusters of crystal globes. A 
page in white livery came down the steps 
to meet us, saying, “The Queen awaits. 
Follow me.” 

Annie Louise took my hand. I think that 
she was a little frightened by so much 
beauty, but I gave her 
hand a squeeze and she 


“T am sure that we shall not,” I hastened 
to say. 

“We have had an enjoyable vacation to- 
gether, Your Majesty, and it is a great 
pleasure to tell you that both of my com- 
panions have been much interested in the 
Nation of Wordfairies. Everywhere we 
have met with kindness and attention.” 

“That is as it should be,” said the Queen. 
“But come, let us go to the orchard so that 
these young visitors may sample our fruit.” 

As she spoke these words the page re- 
turned to lead the way and to open the 
doors for us. After again passing many 
objects of art, paintings, cases of handsome 
books, and useful articles of many kinds, 
we went out of doors and found ourselves 
in a wonderful orchard. Fruits and nuts 
of all the kinds that we had ever heard of, 
and even many more of whose existence we 
were not aware, were here in abundance. 
Birds sang gaily, and it did not seem possi- 
ble that such a powerful Queen in such a 
lovely palace could have any trouble at all. 

We had forgotten about the Dragon, 
when we heard Mr. Dick ask, “Has your 
enemy been troubling Your Majesty 
lately ?” 
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“Indeed, yes,” replied the Queen, “and I 
must go and look at him, or them, I should 
say, to see if anything can be dont to lessen 
their mischief.” 

“Them!” exclaimed Mr. Dick. “Your 
Majesty does not mean to tell me that 
there is more than one Dragon!” 

“Alas,” replied the Queen sadly, “there 
are two and they are a source of much trou- 
ble to my kingdom. I cannot devise any 
means to rid my people of their influence.” 

“Would Your Majesty allow me to take 
you to see them in my balloon?” asked our 
guide, 

“That will be most convenient; we shall 
take our little guests with us.” The gra- 
cious Queen dispatched the page for the bal- 
loon. 

You can be sure that we were thrilled te 
be included in this trip. When the Queen 
and Mr. Dick had taken their places in 
front, and we had climbed into the other 
seat, the balloon again rose in the sky. 

We floated along admiring the interest- 
ing sights beneath us until we left the park, 
through which the Avenue of Learning 
passed, and came to a muddy river. Cross- 
ing this stream we gradually dropped near- 

er the earth and found 
our balloon suspended 





smiled bravely. 

We followed the page 
through the magnificent 
halls that Queen Intelli- 
gence had built and at last 
entered a large and impos- 
ing room. At one end was 
the jeweled throne on which 
the Queen was sitting. 
She rose, stepped down to 
welcome us, and we were 
able to see what a lovely 
Queen she was. Her eyes 
were clear and full of 
light. The star on her fore- 
head wag held in place by 
a crown, with the word 
“Wisdom” written across 
the front in_ precious 
stones. Her manner, far 
from being haughty, as I 
had feared, was gentle and 
kind and she came to meet 
us with one hand out- 
stretched to Mr. Dick and 
the other to us. 

“Always welcome, my 
friend,” said the Queen in 
the sweetest voice that I 
had ever heard. “My 
young friends,” she con- 
tinued, turning to us, “you 
have had a good guide 
through my land of Word- 
fairies. Mr. Dick is one 
of my best friends and 
most reliable. I am very 
fond of him,” she said 
with an affectionate smile, 
“and I hope that you will 
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over a gloomy cliff. <A 
broad ledge of rock stood 
out from the cliff, and the 
entrance to a cave in the 
cliff’s side could be dimly 
seen. The objects that 
held us fascinated were 
the two Dragons, one 
larger than the other, 
both stretched out on the 
ledge before the cave. They 
were monsters and horrid 
to look at. 

One was lying with his 
eyes half opened in a stu- 
pid, lazy way, not moving 
a single scale of the thick 
coat with which his body 
was covered. He looked 
harmless enough, but 
around him swarmed a 
throng of repulsive imps, 
who seemed to be guided 
by his evil mutterings as 
they hastened over the 
cliff and away at his bid- 
ding. 

The other Dragon, 
larger by far, and wide 
awake, was moving his 
wicked eyes in every di- 
rection, slashing his huge 
tail against the rock and 
darting a red and angry 
tongue in and out of his 
vast mouth. Around him 
also were ugly little imps, 
dancing or springing over 
the ledge and disappear- 
ing from view. 








not forget him after your 
travels are over.” 


— 


“These,” said the Queen, “are my enemies and they are very powerful. The larger one is called 
: Ignorance and the smaller one Indifference. 


“These,” said the Queen, 


(Continued on page 97) 
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A Problem-Project Study of Steel 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Point of Contact 


CLASS studying current events had fol- 
lowed the “around the world fliers” 
with keen interest, learning something 
of the materials and workmanship, as 

well as the human skill and daring, that had 
made such an event possible. Along with this, 
two other items had caught their attention and 
focused their minds upon steel. One of them 
concerned the German sail-less ship. The other 
described the remarkable “Castleton Cut-Off,” 
with its great bridge over the Hudson River 
and its twenty-eight miles of new double track 
railroad. This was put into operation last No- 
vember, just outside of Albany, N. Y., for the 
purpose of relieving traffic congestion on the 
New York Central lines, and at the same time 
enabling that road to speed up deliveries be- 
tween the agricultural and manufacturing sec- 
tions which it connects. 

This line of effort brought up a statement 
that had recently impressed the class: “One 
tenth of all the steel made in the United States 
goes into the manufacture of automobiles.” 
Naturally, we began to ask, “What becomes of 
the other nine tenths?” New trends were given 
to the class discussion when the teacher pre- 
sented these two statements for consideration: 
(1) “The prosperity of modern states is de- 
pendent on the amount of iron rust which they 
possess and utilize. England, United States, 
Germany, all nations are competing to see 
which can dig the most iron rust out of the 
ground and make out of it railroads, bridges, 
buildings, machinery, battleships, etc., and 
then let them relapse into iron rust again. Civ- 
ilization can be measured by the amount of 
iron rusted per capita, or, better, by the amount 
rescued from rust”; (2) “The steel industry 
has come to be recognized as ‘the barometer of 
the nation’s business.’” Iron rust, steel — 
world power and the marvels of a speed-mad 
age! The class was on tiptoe to learn more of 
the utilization of the one in the development 
of the other. 

Further discussion and a little research led 
to the stating of our problem: The United 
States is the steel king of the world. How has 
this supremacy been acquired? 

As the working out of this problem pro- 
gressed, the study of steel naturally divided 
itself into four main groupings: (1) steel pro- 
duction; (2) steel products; (8) historical as- 
sociations; (4) national and international con- 
siderations. Let us consider each of these. 


Steel Production 


Each member of the class kept a notebook, 
and, as reports on any certain phase of steel 
production were given by the pupils to whom 
these topics had been assigned, outlines were 
worked out and copied in the notebooks. Only 
the main headings of this outline are given. 


I. RAW MATERIALS 
1. Kinds.—Iron ore, limestone, coal, coke. 
2. Location.—An iron ore map of the United 
States was made, showing deposits as follows— 

a. Lake Superior Fields.—Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan. 

b. Northeast Fields.—Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio. 

c. Southeast Fields—Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama. 
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d. Mississippi Valley Fields.—Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas. 


e. Rocky Mountain Fields—Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona. 

f. Pacific Fields—Washington, California. 

It was then ascertained just where the great 
coal deposits of our country are found, and 
where limestone is obtained. Comparisons of 
locations, accessibility, quantity yields, the 
matter of quality, and similar topics called 
forth some good reasoning and stimulated the 
acquiring of much factual and place geogra- 
phy in the meanwhile. 


ProJECTS: (1) Make a graph showing the 
comparative yield of each of our iron ore 
fields. (2) Make a chart showing the com- 
parative rank of our iron ore producing 
states. (3) Work up a special report on the 
mountain ranges in which iron ore deposits 
are found. 


3. The Mining of Iron Ore. 

a. Locating the mines—“prospecting.” 

b. Methods. — (1) Shaft (overhead type, 
caving or milling type); (2) Open Pit. Com- 
pare these, determining conditions under which 
each may be used, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, seasonal conditions as affecting the work, 
and consider the improvements in mining 
methods and mining machinery and implements 
which have enabled us to greatly increase the 
output even while reducing the expense to about 
one half of what it was, and those which have 
made it possible for us to use a much lower 
grade of ore than formerly obtained. 


ProJEcTS: (1) Construct an open pit mine 
on the sand table. (2) Make a cross-section 
drawing of a shaft mine. 


4. Transportation.—Why is the iron ore taken 
to the coal, rather than the reverse? What are 
the chief iron ore routes? (Great Lakes; riv- 
ers near Pittsburgh, etc.) Note predominance 
of water transportation. Details of handling. 


PROJECTS: (1) Make a chart showing (a) 
the amount of ore transported by water, the 
amount by rail; and (b) the actual average 
cost of transportation per ton by water, by 
rail. (2) Make a poster showing the special 
conveyors and appliances used in ore trans- 
portation: a Mallet type of locomotive, an 
ore freighter, loading piers, Hulett hoist, etc. 


5. Smelting. — Proportioning the materials; 
the process; the result: pig iron, slag. Distin- 
guish between the three kinds of iron—cast 
iron, wrought iron, steel—as determined by 
the differing proportions of carbon. For what 
are the first two kinds used? 


PROJECTS: (1) Trace the art of extract- 
ing iron from oxide from the days of Tubal 
Cain, the first iron worker of Biblical days, 
through the present era; its part in the 
world’s industrial development and progress. 
(2) Work out the details of making coke 
from coal. (3) Construct a blast furnace 
on the sand table. 


II. CONVERTING CAST IRON INTO STEEL 


1. Process.—Ultimate aim of all processes: 
the burning out of a part of the carbon, and 
the converting of the remaining carbon into 
iron carbide. 

a. Bessemer.—Part played by: mixer, con- 
verter, blast; “scrapping,” “drop,” “Spiegel,” 


“deoxidation”; ingot molds, stripper, equaliz- 
ing temperature. 

b. Open Hearth.—Kinds of furnaces: sta- 
tionary, tilting, removable. Steps: melting of 
pig iron, tapping of furnace, teeming of steel; 
stripper; soaking pits; rolls of blooming mills. 
—Compare the Bessemer and open hearth 
methods as to machinery and process, time re- 
quired, quality of output (hence, uses to which 
put). 

c. Crucible——Pure wrought iron, steel, 
and charcoal heated together in graphite cruci- 
ble. Why so expensive? 

d. Electric Furnace.—Compare with cruci- 
ble process. Note also the use of the arc fur- 
nace, and the induction furnace. 

2. Classification—What determines the dif- 
ference? For what is each kind used? 

a. “Self-hardening” and high speed steels 
(for tools that must keep their temper, even 
though red hot; really an alloy). : 

b. Medium and mild steels (for the mak- 
ing of pipe, structural shapes for skyscrapers, 
bridges and ships, and for bars, rods, plates, 
wire). 

c. High carbon or hard steels (for the 
making of dies, tools, rails, etc.). 

d. Alloy steels. — Nickel steel (for the 
making of propeller shafts for ships, undersea 
cables, armor-plate for battleships, etc.); va- 
nadium steel (for the making of springs and 
frames for automobiles) ; manganese steels (for 
the making of burglar-proof safes, jaws of 
rock crushers, crossovers and switches for 
railways); etc. 


PROJECTS: (1) Give detailed report on (a) 
Bessemer and steel; (b) tungsten and steel. 
(2) Make a list of adjectives used to desig- 
nate properties of steel: ductile, tensile, 
elastic, tough, hard, resistant, malleable, 
flexible, pliant, magnetic, non-magnetic, cor- 
rosive, etc. 


Steel Products ‘ 


I. OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF STEEL 
MANUFACTURE 


II. FINISHED PRODUCTS 


PROJECTS: (1) List and classify things 
made from steel. (2) Make a collection of 
steel products; group with a view to show- 
ing different kinds of steel. (3) List the in- 
dustries (a) related to steel production, and 
(b) dependent upon steel products. 


III. By-PRoDUCTS 


1. From the making of coke.—The blast fur- 
nace is dependent upon coke for fuel. In 1923, 
the year of our greatest steel output, 40,351,000 
tons of coke were consumed. Consequently it 
is not to be marveled at that for seventy-five 
years inventors have worked for the develop- 
ment of the highest possible type of coke oven, 
or that the United States Steel Corporation 
should send a committee to examine by-product 
coke plants in Europe as well as in our own 
country, and then install the Koppers Cross 
Regenerative Coke Oven—thus saving annually 
$8,000,000. A late type of Koppers oven, with 
a coking time of between eleven and twelve 
hours, produces from every ton of coal, in ad- 
dition to 63.07 per cent of furnace coke, the 
following by-products: 

a. Domestic coke—6.98 per cent per ton. 
(Continued on page 93) ; 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Little Lessons in Morals and Manners-III 
HOW TO BE A THOROUGHBRED 
By Mae Foster Jay 


Suggestions to Teachers 


SCHOOLROOM, like an individual, has char- 

acter and personality. Even upon stepping 
into it, one recognizes a schoolroom for a thorough- 
bred by its poise and atmosphere, just as one knows 
a stranger for a blue-blood by a single revealing 
word or act. But thoroughbred schoolrooms are not 
just “bawn thataway.” They exist because they 
have been fortunate enough to secure a teacher who 
is a thoroughbred, and because that teacher has de- 
voted herself patiently and zealously to establishing 
and realizing in the personality of her schoolroom 
her own high ideals of conduct. 

When they enter the school world the children 
are entering a larger unit of society than they have 
known before. They should be led to see that the 
more complex the social organization, the more nec- 
essary it is for one to sacrifice for the good of all. 
The teacher should not lay down rules for the chil- 
dren; she should let them discover, through prob- 
lems which arise in the daily routine, that rules of 
conduct are necessary, and allow them to make 
their own rules, based always upon a high sense of 
honor and consideration for others; e. g., a class 
trying to read from its new books may be constant- 
ly interrupted by children at their seats soliciting 
attention. “What shall we do about it?” let the 
teacher ask. And so a rule of conduct is formulated 
and obeyed in the proper spirit. 

The primary teacher has the opportunity and the 
responsibility of making children respect and obey 
the laws of the school institution because they want 
to. This means that she is giving them the right 
attitude toward citizenship in a larger world. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


SCHOOLROOM KEYHOLES 

David sighed. Of course he wanted to be moni- 
tor; but there wasn’t a chance in the world! The 
way to become monitor was to jump out of one’s 
seat and wave a wild hand in the teacher’s face, 
and he couldn’t do that, especially since he heard 
someone call him “the bashful little Ames boy.” 
Neither could Claribel who sat across the aisle from 
him, a wistful look on her face, but with her hands 
rooted to her sides. She was shyer than he. She 
never had been monitor, and he had been—once. 

Moreover, becoming a monitor was an especially 
hard ordeal this Monday morning. It was a new 
teacher who, her back to them, was making on the 
blackboard the outline for the week’s committees. 
So David sat quiet amid the confusion. 

Presently Miss Rose turned around. Her.-eyes 
widened with amazement and questioning when she 
found herself surrounded by a score of arms wav- 
ing like the angry, tossing limbs of wind-blown 
trees. At first David thought she was going torun; 
then she put up a hand as if to ward off the attack. 
Finally she reached out, gingerly, and took into her 





own a hand that was flapping directly in her face. 
Curiously she felt from the tips of the little fingers 
to the shoulder. “What’s the matter with it, John?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing. I—I just want to be hall monitor,” 
John explained. 

“There are some people,” Miss Rose remarked 
quietly as she turned back to the board, “who think 
all the world’s a grab bag, and rudely snatch from 
it all the good things for themselves, away from 
others. But of course,” she added as she wrote, 
“T’d never expect to find any such people in a well- 
ordered little school world.” 

For some reason all the jumping children slipped 
back into their seats. 

“We're strangers, rather, aren’t we?” Miss Rose 
smiled as she turned around again. “I can see how 
you look, and what you wear, but the real you is 
hidden deep inside of you, out of sight. Yet, do 
you know,” whimsically, “I think it will not take us 
so long to get acquainted. For there are the key- 
holes through which I can see the real you—hun- 
dreds of keyholes. ‘What are the keyholes?’ your 
eyes are asking. Why, your manners, of course. 
Our manners are the telltale keyholes by which 
others see the real heart of us.” 

David observed some of the boys buttoning their 
coats more tightly about them. He slid a bit far- 
ther down behind his desk. 

“Now in regard to these committees,” Miss Rose 
went on briskly. But not a hand flew into the air. 
Children looked at one another in an abashed way. 
“John, will you suggest someone for hall monitor?” 

John arose and looked about. ‘David Ames,’ he 
said. 

David’s heart gave a joyous jump, and the blood 
rushed into his face. Miss Rose was looking at him, 
her eyes warm with approval. How he had longed 
to be a monitor—and now he was about to be ap- 
pointed! But just then old Judge Conscience nudged 
him and whispered, “Look at Claribel!” 

David stole a sly glance across the aisle. The 
wistful eyes of Claribel were almost full of tears. 
“Miss Rose,” he heard himself falter, “I wouldn’t 
feel right about being a monitor when Claribel has 
never had a turn yet.” 

Miss Rose was looking at David with her keen, 
kind eyes. She was peeping through a keyhole. I 
know what she saw. Do you? 

“Of course you wouldn’t, David,” she answered. 
“No thoroughbred would.” 

David wondered all that week why he wasn’t 
envious when he watched Claribel performing the 
duties of hall monitor. Why wasn’t he? 

Some time after that a visitor came to the school 
and she saw the many keyholes, and peeped through 
them, as she couldn’t help doing. I will describe 
some of the keyholes. Will you tell me what she 
discovered in each case, when she looked through? 

The boy on the playground of whom she inquired 
for Miss Rose lifted his hat, left his play, led her 
into the schoolroom, placed a chair for her, and 
went to find Miss Rose. 

Out of the window she saw one girl give a smaller 
one first turn on the slide. 

She heard a boy, after he was called safe, say: 
“No, it was an out. I wasn’t touching base.” 





No children stood about and listened as she and 
Miss Rose talked. 

John picked up from the floor not only his own 
small papers but some that were across the divid- 
ing line on his neighbor’s territory. 

A child handed her a reader, carefully opened to 
the right place, and right side up. Scissors and 
pencils were handed out with the point away from 
the person taking them. 

A child who interrupted, in his eagerness, said: 
“I’m sorry, Helen. Please finish what you were 
saying.” 

A girl new to the school was carefully included in 
all games. 

David Ames caught himself drumming with his 
fingers. He said to Miss Rose, “I beg pardon. I 
forgot.” 

Boys and girls said, “Yes, Miss Rose,” and “No, 
Miss Rose,” rather than “Yes, ma’am,” and “No, 
ma’am.” 

“If you please” and “Thank you” were habits 
with all. 

Children reciting talked loudly enough for every- 
one to hear, but not loudly enough to hurt a listen- 
er’s ears. Voices were sweet in singing or speak- 
ing. 

Nobody laughed when Fred tipped over in his 
chair. 

Miss Rose was called out of the room for a few 
minutes but the children conducted themselves as 
honorably as if she still were there. 

There were no gum chewers. No child brought 
candy or fruit to eat in the presence of others who 
had none. 

Several children helped others; not one told tales 
on another. 

A stranger entered the door. Claribel left her 
seat and ran forward. “Miss Rose, Mrs. Blank, 
boys and girls,” she cried, “this is my mother!” 

When a reading class was called a small girl 
asked, “Miss Rose, shall I tell our guest the first 
part of the story before we read?” 

Feet, even in heavy boots, did not clump across 
the floor. 

Hands, faces, nails, teeth, and clothing were 
clean. 

Miss Rose was instantly and cheerfully obeyed. 

Nobody was late. 

In the crowded dressing room one child said, 
“Pardon me,” upon jostling another. 

There was a quick “I beg your pardon,” when it 
was necessary for one person to pass in front of 
another. 

Everyone said, “Good-night!” 
would say, “Good-morning!” 


” 


To-morrow they 


Conversation 


By questioning lead the children to see that the 
reason Miss Rose’s schoolroom was such a happy 
place was because its spirit was consideration for 
others. Explain that the schoolroom is a little 
world in itself where many small people must get 
on together pleasantly. That makes a certain 
amount of sacrifice necessary. Ask the children: 
“Ig there anything wrong in whistling, or hum- 
ming, or drumming with the fingers or pencil, or in 
walking heavily across the floor? In the mere acts 
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themselves? No; but have you noticed how you feel 
about those acts when you are trying to write or 
read and somebody else does them? What would 
you like to have that other person do? If he stops 
for you, will you be willing to refrain from annoy- 
ing him? So we make a rule for our little world. 
I will write it on the board: Do not bother anyone 
else. 

“When you are working hard upon the bother- 
some words in reading and try and try and just 
cannot sound them; or when you work and work at 
your rubbers and cannot get the stiff things on; or 
when you cannot discover what is wrong in your 
weaving, what do you wish from me or from some 
of the children? Then will you be ready to give 
help when you can? So we make another rule. I 
will write that upon the board: Help one another. 

“You like to be monitor; to be chosen in the 
games; to have your turn at the apparatus; you 
hope the chocolate cake will last till it reaches you 
at the birthday party. You hope other children 
will not be greedy in these matters, do you not? 
Then are you ready to be unselfish in all our pleas- 
ures? So we make a third rule: Take no more 
than your share. 


Correlations 


BOOKLETS. 

Upon the page in their etiquette booklets sum- 
ming up this day’s lesson let the children write the 
three rules they have stated in the above conversa- 
tion: 


At School 


Do not bother anyone else. 
Help one another. 
Take no more than your share. 


For their book of illustrations let the children 
make a drawing or cutting to represent a school- 
room courtesy. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


BLACKBOARD Motto. 

“Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.” 

Lead the children to see that this is another way 
of stating the rules they formulated above. Ex- 
plain that it is the Golden Rule for people living 
together not only in the schoolroom but in all the 
world outside. Have them memorize it and repeat 
it frequently. 


DRILL. 

Drill the children in the matter of handing scis- 
sors to each other with the point held by the person 
passing them, so that the one receiving the scissors 
cannot hurt himself. Likewise let them pass pen- 
cils to each other in the same thoughtful way. 
Teach them to pass a cup so that the handle is con- 
venient for the person taking it. Play that you are 
a guest, and let the children offer you a book opened 
properly and right side up. 

Let the children show you how they would enter 
some other room on an errand. Teach them not to 
knock, thus causing someone to leave his work to 
admit them. Teach them to walk in quietly, and to 
stand at the room teacher’s side quietly, without in- 
terrupting, until she gives the newcomer her at- 
tention. 

Let one child be a guest, another the schoolroom 
host. See that the guest is comfortably seated, her 
wraps disposed of, and that she is made acquainted 
with the work under way. 

Practice giving introductions. 

Insist upon “Yes, Miss 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

Leave the children alone in the room frequently 
enough so that it is not a novelty. Teach them that 
not only can they help you by taking care of them- 
selves at such a time but that they also show that 
their honor is that of a thoroughbred—to be trusted. 

Give any other drills necessary to form correct 
schoolroom habits. 

Give daily inspection of hands, faces, nails, teeth, 


”’ in preference to 
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and hair. It is more fair to do this early in the 
morning, as children cannot help getting dirty and 
disheveled upon the playground, however clean they 
may have been when starting to school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Thoughtfulness for Others. 
“The Horse and the Loaded Donkey” 
“The Ant and the Dove” 
“The Dog in the Manger” 
(All in Aesop’s Fables) 
Against Greediness. 
“The Boy and the Filberts” 
“The Dog and His Shadow” 
(In Aesop’s Fables) 
“Why the Sea is Salt” 
“The Cat and the Parrot” 
(In How to Tell Stories to Children by Bryant) 
Cleanliness 
“The Pig Brother” 
(In The Golden Windows by Laura E. Richards) 


MEMorRY GEMS. 

Good manners are made up of innumerable petty 
sacrifices.—E/merson. 

True politeness is real kindness kindly expressed. 
—George L. Carey. 

Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 

A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

Herbert. 
A Little Child 

A little child may have a loving heart 

Most dear and sweet; 

And willing feet. 


A little child may have a happy hand 
Full of kind deeds 
For many needs. 


A little child may have a gentle voice 
And pleasant tongue 
For everyone. ; 
(In Songs of the Treetop and Meadow) 
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May Baskets with Greeting Cards 


By~ Louise D. Tessin 


1._ FOLD TWO PAPERS (EACH 5*12 INCHES) AS 
ILLUSTRATED. MARK OFF 34 INCH MARGIN 
ACROSS TOP & CUT REMAINDER INTO 7 INCH 
STRIPS UP TO THIS MARGIN. 

2.— BASKETS ARE PRETTIEST WHEN WOVEN OF TWO 
DIFFERENT COLORS. CUT ONE OF THE % INCH 
STRIPS OR WEAVERS OFF THE GREEN PAPER, 4 
THIS MAKES THE WEAVING EASIER ESPECIALLY 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN WHO WEAVE LOOSELY. 

3_START THE WEAVING WITH ONE STRIP ATA 

@) TIME (GREEN ) PASSING IT ALTERNATELY OVER 

ONE BLUE STRIP & THROUGH THE NEXT TO THE 

END. THEN THE NEXT GREEN STRIP IS 
STARTED ALTERNATELY THROUGH THE BLUE 
ANO THEN OVER THE NEXT, ETC. 

4__AFTER THE LAST OR 9ST STRIP HAS BEEN 
WOVEN THROUGH THE BLUE STRIPS, MARK. 
A ’% INCH MARGIN ON THE TWO OPEN 
SIDES AS SHOWN. 

5__CUT THIS MARGIN INTO A FINE FRINGE. 
THEN FOLD % OF BASKET OVER AT DOTTED 


LINE. 
6— BASKET COMPLETE 
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SMALL GREETING CARDS TO PLACE 
WITH MAY BASKETS 
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A May Nature Study Lesson 
TRAILING ARBUTUS 
By Virginia Baker 


T RAILING arbutus, or ground laurel, was 
known to the early settlers of New England 
as the Mayflower, and is still so called by their de- 
scendants. In some sections, however, it comes as 
early as March. : It is a member of the heath fam- 
ily, and loves to frequent shady and rocky hill- 
sides where it creeps along the ground for several 
inches from its root. It has tough, hairy, branch- 
ed stems, with evergreen leaves, oval and inclined 
to be somewhat heart-shaped. 

The flowers are very fragrant and beautiful, 
the petals being five in number and of a delicate 
waxy pink color. Arbutus was formerly very 
plentiful in the eastern section of North America, 
but it grows only from seed and has been gathered 
in such quantities that it has now almost disappear- 
ed. We should do all in our power to preserve it 
from extermination. 


Questions 


1. What other names have been given to trailing 
arbutus? 

2. Which one was given it by the early settlers 
of New England? 

3. By whom is that name still used? 

4, How early does arbutus come in some sections? 
. To what family does it belong? 
What spots does it best love to frequent? 
How far from the root does it creep? 
How would you describe the stems? 
The leaves? 

10. The flowers? 

11. Where was trailing arbutus formerly plen- 
tiful? * ; 
12. Why is it in great danger of disappearing? 
13. What should we do to preserve it from exter- 
mination? 


OID gn 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Trailing arbutus has two other names. 

These names are ground laurel and Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims first called it Mayflower. 

Sometimes it comes to us as early as 
March. 

It likes to grow on shady, rocky hillsides. 

It likes to creep along the ground. 

Trailing arbutus has tough, hairy stems. 

Its oval leaves are evergreen. 

The blossoms are shaded from waxy- 
white to delicate waxy-pink. 

They are very fragrant. 

The petals are five in number. 

Trailing arbutus grows only from seeds. 

We should not pick much of it. 

If the flowers are picked, there will_be 
no seeds. 

Without seeds we “can, have noi more 
sweet blossoms. 

We should not like to lose such a pretty 
flower, should we? : 


Poem to Memorize 
TRAILING ARBUTUS 


The wee arbutus children 

Go creeping o’er the ground; 
In dainty frocks of rosy hue 
\. They’re on the hillsides found 


Their stems are strong and hairy, 
And hold them firmly up; 

A lovely fragrance gently breathes 
From every little cup. 


Their leaves, net-veined and oval, 
Are tough and evergreen; 

There are no fairer little flowers 
In springtime ever seen. 


Then treat them very kindly, 
For tender care each needs 

That they may give us, for next year, 
A gift of tiny seeds. 

Virginia Baker. 
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Primary Penmanship 
By Mrs. A. G. Newman 


NE of the greatest problems of the primary 

teacher is writing. It is usually approached 
from too formal a viewpoint. Remember that the 
little five- or six-year-old has had no preparation 
whatsoever for making the “big black baby” go 
where the teacher wants it to go. 

In the first place, we cannot get muscular con- 
trol until the flesh in the upper arm and forearm 
has developed into tissue worthy the name of mus- 
cle. But regular, systematic practice in muscular 
control will do wonders. Meanwhile, strive for 
body position, for this the primary children can 
learn. “Feet flat on floor.” No one wishes more 
than I that we could teach children to write re- 
gardless of those little feet. When the feet curl 
up so comfortably back under the seat, over goes 
the chest and the head, the hand is pulled in and 
cramped, usually covering the writing, and the re- 
sult on paper is heavy and labored. But we must 
be merciful. Require the feet to stay down for a 
very few minutes at first, three minutes, then five 
minutes, and later in the term, eight or ten minutes. 

Make a game of it. How children do like the 
game spirit and respond to it! Play garden. Pre- 
tend they are flowers. Pretend the feet are the 
roots that hold the plants in the soil. When tired 
of that, play ‘Pot of Glue.” Pretend that on our 
way to school we had walked through a fairy’s pot 
of glue that had been spilled (had a pot of glue 
been spilled, you may be sure they would have 
walked through it!) and that when we sat down, 
our feet were glued to the floor. 

Now the hand. Pretend again that there is a 
nice clear pool of water. Make a cup of the hand 
and pretend to dip up the water. Hold the fin- 
gers close together so that the water will not run 
out, then turn the cup upside down. 

The wrist needs attention also. Play you are 
giving a penny a ride on the wrist and you don’t 
want it to tumble off. ‘ 

There must be many lessons on pencil holding 
before the children are allowed to make marks on 
paper. Since there is a lack of well-developed 
muscular tissue in the forearm of the primary 
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child and since it is the forearm muscle that raises 
the wrist, we cannot expect to accomplish this for 
six or eight months. As we can get no muscular 
control until the wrist is free from the desk, the 
best we can do is to ask that the wrist be held in 
a horizontal position. Play that the wrist is a 
plank over a stream. 

The hand is not ready for the pencil yet. The 
thumb must be placed on the pencil across from 
the first joint of the forefinger, doing away with 
the thumb holding the black point of lead. Out 
of this make a game involving soldiers and guns. 

As a prelude to the writing lesson, let us intro- 
duce motion games, such as rolling a hoop, rocking 
the baby, spinning a top, and others that your 
originality suggests. The plan back of this is to 
break up the heavy movements of the arms. See 
that all begin and stay together. Keep time to a 
rhythmic count. Give five or six lessons of this 
sort. Then give each child a piece of crayon. 
Tell the pupils that the chalk is a little white baby 
and caution them against squeezing the baby too 
hard. Next talk about balls and tell the children 
that the little baby can make the ball. Show them 
how. Count while they make the ovals. Vary 
these lessons by having the wind blow and turn a 
wheel, roll a hoop, ete. 

After considerable blackboard drill, you may 
say, “Children, let us play we’re all going to sleep.” 
You can put a soft lead pencil and a piece of paper 
on each desk. Talk about the pencil. Call it a 
big black baby and caution again against squeezing. 
Then say, “Children, I wonder if our big black 
baby can make a ball just as the white one did.” 
Count while making the balls. 

Next day talk about footballs. Make them in 
air and on paper. Then there is a game called 
“The Old Woman’s Garden,” another called the 
“Trip to the Park,” in which all the arm move- 
ments are employed. When .the arm movements 
have improved greatly in freedom, take up the let- 
ters and then the phonetic families. 


After these exercises give phonic words that oc- 
cur in the reading, also their family names. Then 
use a week for writing the figures from one to ten. 


Now begin short sentences and teach word spacing. 
Toward the latter part of the term give difficult 
capitals and words and short sentences 
from dictation. 
sea Muscular movement is not gained in a 
Hee year. It is a gradual growth from 
steady practice. Gradually muscles are 
developed, trained, and controlled. Near 
the end of the year the average little 
wrist will be ready to raise itself from 
the paper and the muscles will be well 
prepared to roll and swing, and push 
and pull. 


Underweight Children 
By a School Visitor 


N Miss C’s room, the children were 

drinking milk. Each one had a half- 
pint bottle of milk with a straw in it 
and was drinking through the straw with 
great relish. ‘Who pays for this milk?” 
I asked Miss C. She replied that each 
child paid fifteen cents a week. These 
pupils are children of well-to-do parents, 
but in spite of this they are all under- 





weight. I asked Miss C. how she ac- 
counted for this. Here is her answer: 
“These children, being extremely ner- 


vous, often do not take enough time for 
meals. At lunch they hurriedly eat a 
bite or two, then run outdoors to play. 
Consequently they do not eat an amount 
of food sufficient for their needs. Then, 
too, some of these children are over- 
stimulated. They may attend a movie’ 
in the evening; the next morning they 
are listless, do not care for food, and go 





to school without breakfast. When this 
is repeated often enough they soon be- 
come underweight. As soon as_ pupils 
begin to drink milk at school and have 
regular periods of activity and rest, they 


begin to gain in weigt.” 
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Language and Reading Picture Lesson 


By~ Maude M. Grant 


Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” “The Pleasant Land of 
Play” and “Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls” 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Do you know what I am holding? 

It is a rag doll. 

It is made of my mother’s old shawl. 

I like my rag baby very much. 

Her name is Jane Nancy. 

She is not hard to hold. 

If I drop her, she will not break. 

I play with her every day. 

She is a good doll. 

I like her better than my other dolls. 

I do not have to be so careful of her. 

I can play as hard as I like with her. 

I am taking her out for a walk now. 

She has been playing hard with me and she is tired. 
See how she rests her head against my shoulder! 


Teacher’s Story of the Picture 


This picture is called “The Rag Baby.” It was 
painted by an artist named Knaus. The pretty 
little girl stands in the middle of the picture. 
What shall we call this little girl? (Here the 
children may suggest names.) She looks like a 
jolly girl. She also looks well cared for. 

I think her mother has gone to town and has 
left her alone to play with her rag baby. I think 
her mother made it for her by tying up a shawl. 

The little girl seems to be standing in the front 
of a dark cellar or woodshed. The light comes in 
on her from above. See how white her face, neck, 
arms, hands, and fect are! She is a _ healthy, 
chubby looking little girl. 


Questions 


What are you going to name this little girl? Is 
she a poor little girl or a rich little 
girl? How can you tell? Does she 
look hungry? Does she look like a 
well-fed little girl? What makes you 
think so? What kind of hair has the 
little girl? What kind of chin? What 
do you see in the back of her hands? 
Does she look happy? 

Of what is her doll made? Do you 
think the little girl made it herself? 
What did she tell us is the name of her 
rag baby? How is a rag doll made? 
Did you ever have one? Who made 
it for you? Why do children like to 
play with rag dolls? How are they 
different from other dolls? 

Give the names of the vegetables you 
see in the basket. What kind of bas- 
ket is it? (A strong wicker basket.) 

What do you see on the floor? Does 
the floor look like a wooden floor, a 
cement floor, or a dirt floor? 

What is the name of the vegetable 
on the floor in front of the little girl? 
Did you ever eat one? What color is 
it? 

What colors do you think are in the 
shawl of which the rag baby is made? 
What color do you think the little girl’s 
hair is? What color are her eyes? 

How many toes has the little girl on 
one foot? How many on both feet? 
Count the fingers on her hand. How 
many fingers has she on one hand? 
How many thumbs? How many fin- 


gers has she on both hands? How 
many thumbs? 
Is it warm weather or cold? How 


can you tell? 


The Rag Baby—A Rhyme 


I have a baby, a lovely rag baby, 

She is made of my mother’s old shawl; 
I love her and hold her, 
And I never scold her. 


Ehe’s the doll that I love best of all! HOTS: 


Primary Methods and Devices 


She’s such a good baby, a nice chubby baby, 
And with her I just love to play; 

Her name isn’t fancy, 

I call her Jane Nancy. 
Oh, we have good times every day! 


Manual Work 


Draw a picture of a little girl holding a doll. 

Cut and color a little girl. Cut out and color a 
doll. Paste the doll in the little girl’s arms and 
mount both on a piece of cardboard. 

‘Cut a basket shape and in it paste carrots and 
turnips and potatoes that you have colored and 
cut out. 

Use a good-sized piece of cloth of any kind and 
make a rag doll. 

Take a clothespin and some rags or crepe paper 
and string and see what kind of dolly you can 
make. 

Take a large square of paper. Fold it into six- 
teen squares. Color these squares to make a pretty 
shawl. Cut fringe all around the edge. Color the 
paper on both sides and fold it shawl-shape (like 
a triangle). 

Use your own hand for a pattern. Trace around 
it and cut out. On this paper hand write the 
words “Rag Baby” five times. 

Write all the words you know that will rhyme 
with “rag.” 


A Vacation in Geography 
By Lou Richardson 


AST May when the year’s geography schedule 
had been covered and there were still four 
weeks of school, my fourth graders had all the ear- 
marks of wanting to take a vacation from the an- 
nual geography review. Their geography morale 
,was very low. So I decided to have them take a 


vacation in geography rather than from geography 
for the rest of the year. 





The Rag Baby 
Paste this picture on a card, and let pupils take turns in examining it. Place card 
on the blackboard ledge near blackboard reading lessons 
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As we had just finished studying the western 
section of our country, I began on this warm, lazy 
afternoon talking about vacations and long auto- 
mobile trips. Instantly every pupil was alert, tell- 
ing of his own or someone else’s experiences of 
touring the country in a car. Then I brought out 
my little plan of taking a make-believe trip over 
some of the country we had just been studying. 

That day for handwork we made diaries and 
each child pasted a picture of his or her favorite 
car on the outside cover. We were then ready to 
start on this make-believe journey. 

I usually began the lesson with a little joke 
about having the tires all filled, or some such re- 
mark. After the attention of the class was gained 
we would mark off on the map where we would go 
that day, where we would camp at noon, and where 
we would spend the night. (We planned to go 
three hundred miles a day.) We would then discuss 
for about ten minutes the cities we were passing 
through that day; the rivers we were crossing; 
the general contour of the country; the crops that 
were being raised; the factories; in fact, we dis- 
cussed all the items of interest that we could gath- 
er about each locality. For the other ten minutes 
of the class period the pupils read from their 
diaries what we had seen the previous day. 
(Writing the diary was the lesson they prepared 
each day.) 

We also had a large scrapbook which we called 
our “kodak book” and outside of school hours the 
children cut out pictures of places we had visited 
on our fancied trip and mounted them in this book, 
each child writing his name under the pictures 
he “took.” 

We “toured” the country every day for three 
weeks and enjoyed each day’s lesson. Once a week 
we wrote letters just as if we were on a real trip 
and told what we were seeing. When the three 
weeks were up and we were home again, I took up 
the diaries, graded them, and gave a small prize 
to the child having. the neatest, most complete 
diary. The last day of the trip I dis- 
missed school half an hour early and 
we went over to the village tourist 
camp, and, still playing that we were 
tourists, had a wiener roast. 

The children loved this make-believe 
trip, and I believe they learned more 
than they did when we studied that 
part of the country from the textbook. 
On the last day of school one of the 
slowest boys in the class said to me, 
“You know, I just love geography.” 


A Health Device 
By Virginia Pauline Spriggs 

HE following is a plan I have found 

very successful in teaching health 
in the primary grades. I select, or 
have the children bring in, several col- 
ored pictures taken from the advertis- 
ing covers of magazines. We select 
those that have a good health mean- 
ing or basis. These we post on burlap 
or wall paper in our picture corner. 

For a week we devote a part of the 
health period to the study and discus- 
sion of these pictures. The children 
are told that at some time in the fol- 
lowing week each one of them is to 
tell a health story about one of these 
pictures. They have a week in which 
to choose a picture and compose an ori- 
ginal story about it. We talk about the 
pictures, observe them closely, and tell 
what bearing each might have on 
health. The children are encouraged 
to tell what particular health rule is 
being observed or neglected in each one. 

When each child has chosen a picture 
and prepared his story, we take the hy- 
giene or language time for a day or 
two to hear these stories. Each child 
points to his picture, then faces the 
class and tells a story suggested to him 
by the picture. This plan has often re- 
sulted in some of the best stories of the 
entire year. - 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
House of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Harrison, Mass. 
April Fool’s Day. 
My DEAR RITA: 

The school year, your first, is indeed almost 
over. I am glad if our correspondence has 
helped you through the year. I surely wish I 
could have seen your Bluebird room and have 
been present when the college girls visited 
you. In answer to your question about the 
State Teachers’ Examinations, I have only this 
thought: Teachers’ examinations can never 
measure either teaching personality or teach- 
ing power. They can only give evidence of 
preliminary academic knowledge and ability 
to organize that knowledge. I agree with you 
that the type of question mentioned in your 
letter is fairer to each individual candidate 
than the type of question asked on the exam- 
ination itself. It has been interesting to 
watch your struggles thus far, but not de- 
pressing. Rather, it has been exceedingly 
stimulating. 

I am safely tethered and back in the harness 
again after running with the colts at the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence meeting at 
Cincinnati. Why, I actually sat up playing 
checkers with Jim Haskell in the Pullman un- 
til after twelve o’clock! At my age! 
Shocking! 

There are so many things I want to tell you 
about the meeting. I have been bubbling over 
with the story ever since I came back. First 
I had to tell it to the school committee, then I 
told it to my teachers, and now I must write it 
to you. It was a great meeting, better, I think, 
than the one last year at Chicago, and better 
than the meeting at Cleveland the year before. 
They are growing better every year. ; 

Seven thousand visiting superintendents 
from Maine to Oregon and as many more visit- 
ing principals, teachers, commercial represen- 
tatives, and others! A chance to rub elbows 
and swap experiences with the man from 
Keokuk and the lady from Hartford, Conn.,— 
and opportunity to examine the newest style 
of paper clips as well as the last word in motor 
busses for transporting school children. 

There are several ways of reporting a con- 
vention. One is the chronological story: “I 
took the 10:20 train from home Friday, stayed 
overnight in New York to see a play, left the 
Pennsylvania Station at 5:00 o’clock on the 
C. and O. and arrived in Cincinnati the next 
day at four, having set my watch back an hour 
to keep in time with the sun. Went to the first 
meeting Monday morning and the others in 
chronological order. Got home at a quarter 
after midnight the following Saturday, a tired 
but happy man.” 

Another way is to report only the high 
lights of the convention. This is the way I 
took with the school committee and with our 
teachers. And, needless to say, I selected as 
of most interest and moment to committee 
members a slightly different set of high lights 
from the set chosen as of greatest value to 
the teachers. 

_ You may fail to see how some of the follow- 
ing discussions apply directly to you as a pri- 
mary teacher. They do not, if you consider 
that a primary teacher’s chief business is to 
learn all she can of the methods and details 
of primary classroom teaching. But if you 





consider that a primary teacher must bathe 
frequently in the same ocean with all other 
teachers and principals and superintendents 
so that the common grime of the schoo! may 
be washed away; and must drink of the same 
fount from which flows the common inspira- 
tion of us all, you will see the application of 
the high lights I have chosen. 

One outstanding topic of the meeting this 
year was the curriculum. But you say, “Like 
the poor, the curriculum as a problem is al- 
ways with us.” True, but there are times when 
the poor in our midst give us more worry than 
at other times. And similarly, there are times 
when the slavery question, smoldering for de- 
cades, suddenly bursts out into flame and pre- 
cipitates a Civil War. 

The problem of the curriculum has sudden- 
ly emerged from an academic discussion into 
a living, militant issue. The layman, the news- 
paper, the spirit of the times are joining forces 
with the schoolmaster in demanding that we 
throw off the shackles of a curriculum origin- 
ally intended for a primitive people and mend- 
ed and patched by a thousand expediencies, 
and construct anew a curriculum which will be 
adapted to the children of one of the greatest 
nations on earth. 

And the Department of Superintendence is 
showing the way. The latest plan provides for 
a central clearing house to which problems and 
experiments in curriculum making from all 
parts of the United States may be referred. 
Some cities, as Denver, have appropriated 
thousands of dollars for the work. The opin- 
ion of the expert is coming to take the place 
of the prejudices of the demagogue. It is 
your duty and mine, Rita, to make sure in our 
own little bailiwicks that the idea does not 
stagnate. We are small toads in a big puddle 
but many little peeps in unison give the an- 
nouncement that winter has gone and spring 
has arrived. 

Each year sees an improvement in the con- 
dition of the rural schools the country over. 
I felt at Chicago that great strides had been 
made in rural education, but the advances 
during the past year as reported at Cincinnati 
continued to give me thrills. The solution of 
the rural school problem, which is one of pro- 
viding an opportunity for the country child 
equal to that of his city cousin, seems to be in 
consolidation and more consolidation. 

The little red schoolhouse is, to use the lan- 
guage of the politicians, “a weak sister.” In 
fact, I am not sure that it does not bear the 
same relation to twentieth century school ad- 
ministration as the friction ridges on our 
palms and soles bear to the human mechanism. 
Biologists tell us that these ridges and fur- 
rows, originally coarser and deeper, were of 
use to our arboreal ancestors in clinging to 
the limbs of trees. Nowadays they serve only 
to aid identification. We no longer travel 
from branch to branch, but from city to city 
over macadam roads. And the non-skid tires 
function so much more efficiently than friction 
ridges for present-day purposes of locomotion! 

The one-room country school, God bless it! 
—extremely useful in its day, and from which 
have come some of our most illustrious pa- 
triots and statesmen—continues to give ground 
before the onrush of good roads, motor bus 
transportation, concrete, and steel. Great, 
marvelous, up-to-the-minute school plants, 
equipped with every modern convenience 
though located miles out in the country, were 
shown in moving pictures at the convention 
with fleets of motor busses waiting to carry 
hundreds of fortunate children over good roads 
to their own doorsteps after school hours. 
In no way is the Gasoline Age better reflected 
than in the changed type of rural schools. 








I attended one of the meetings of the kinder- 


garten group. It did not seem to me quite as 
good as the meeting of the same group the year 
before. But I really have no right to make 
comparisons, as I did not follow through their 
whole program. The thought I took away was 
this: The business of education is contin- 
uous from the day nursery up through the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, the sec- 
ondary school, and the college. Each division 
has much to offer the others if they will all 
approach their problems in a spirit of cooper- 
ation rather than of distrust. 

The colleges, by the way, got quite a rap 
near the close of the convention. They are 
sinners, it appears, as regards both their en- 
trance requirements and the way they treat 
freshmen. The freshmen get the less able 
teachers. I suppose the colleges will reply 
that there are not enough best teachers to go 
round. 

Do you ever expect, Rita, to have to end your 
days in a home for retired teachers? Well, you 
never can tell! Questionnaires which were 
sent out by Olive M. Jones, 1924 N. E. A. presi- 
dent, showed a surprisingly large number of 
teachers ready to take advantage of such a 
home and many others who feel that the need 
may come to them sometime in the future. The 
plan is to raise $10,000,000 for four such 
homes, the first to be located in the national 
capital, the money to be raised by subscription 
or assessment. It isn’t the poverty of retired 
teachers so much as their lonesomeness that 
must be guarded against, according to Miss 
Jones. The small annuities which pension 
plans provide, added to savings, will ordi- 
narily give satisfactory food and a roof over 
the teacher’s head. But the teachers’ home is 
the only place where the retired teacher with- 
out relatives and intimate friends can get the 
intellectual companionship and higher enjoy- 
ments to which a lifetime of service in the 
teaching profession entitle her. We have G. 
A. R. Homes and Masonic Homes and Odd Fel- 
lows’ Homes and King’s Daughters’ Homes; 
why not Teachers’ Homes? 

Every year I get more and more evidence 
that the Junior High School idea has come 
to stay. If one is not convinced by the argu- 
ments for the plan perennially put forth by the 
educators, one has only to inspect the plans 
for new buildings placed on exhibition by the 
architects. The Junior High School or the 
Junior-Senior High School is the type of build- 
ing most commonly and most prominently dis- 
played in the galleries. 

The Platoon School plan is also growing. 
Already, something like eighty or ninety cities 
in half the states of the Union have one or 
more schools organized on this plan. A full 
day’s work and a full day’s directed play— 
and not the entire emphasis on the child por- 
ing over a textbook with the teacher ready to 
catechise. 

The most remarkable growth in recent years, 
it seems to me, has been in the development of 
visual education. We are approaching the 
picture era. From the days of the dark room 
and “magic lantern,” we have emerged into 
the new age of the semi-daylight translucent 
screen and either the penny-apiece still pic- 
ture, or the educational movie. Indeed, so 
various, so perfected, and so inexpensive have 
come to be the modern devices for showing 
pictures in the classroom, that the poorest 
school system can hardly afford to be without 
some equipment for visual education. Magi- 
cians would still have us believe that the hand 
is quicker than the eye. It may be so. I do 
not know. But of this I am certain: The eye 
is so much quicker than the ear or than speech 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Picture Study—“U. S. Frigate Constitution” 





BY KNBR NE of the most interesting 
y iii phases of our picture this 
f month is the history of “Old 
Ironsides,”’ which is another 
name for “U. S. Frigate 
i a, Constitution.” As we recall 
[terweec=gii| the story of this old war- 
IR BAS ih ship, the lines of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s poem, “Old Ironsides,” 
come to mind, two stanzas of which are as 
follows: 
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Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


This poem, which has stirred the hearts 
of school children ever since it was pub- 
lished, was written when the United 
States government declared its intention 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


Do you think that this ship is going 
very fast? What makes you think so? 
How has the artist helped to give the 
effect of motion? 

Can you find any birds in the pic- 
ture? Do you know what a pennant 
is? Are there any on this ship? What 
do you think makes the waves light in 
color right in front of the ship? 


Can you tell the story of “Old Iron- 
sides”? Why was she given that name? 
Do you think that it fitted her? What 
finally happened to this famous old 


ship? Who was the poet who wrote 
the fine poem about her? Do you know 
this poem? 

Who painted this picture? What 
was his nationality? Can you name 
some other fine American paintings? 





of dismantling the 44-gun frigate ‘‘Con- 
stitution” as she was thought to be unsea- 
worthy. She had been launched in 1797. 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 


As a result of the popular sentiment 
aroused by the poem, the old warship was 
not destroyed but was retained and re- 
built in 1833. Twenty-two years later she 
was fitted up as a training ship for young 
naval officers. This certainly was a more 
appropriate treatment for a _ warship 
which during the War of 1812 had cover- 
ed herself and her men with undying 
glory. 

Most of us will remember from our his- 
tory lessons that in the first stage of the 
War of 1812 everyone thought that 
America would be hopelessly handicapped 
in any sea fights with the British. The 
English were the recognized rulers of the 
sea, and little hope was held out for 
American successes in ocean fights, 

We can readily imagine the joy with 
which the American people received the 
news of an American victory in a naval 
battle between the “Constitution” and a 
British warship called the ‘“Guerriere.” 
The British had referred to the ‘“‘Constitu- 
tion” as “a bit of pine boards under a bit 
of striped bunting,” but they had more 
respect for her when the captain of the 

Continued on page 103) 


because she was considered unfit for service. 




















officers roaring 
out orders, as she cuts through the water. 
This ship is the most famous one in the 
history of the U.S. Navy. She fought in the 
War of 1812 and won so many victories over 
the British that she was called “Old Iron- 
sides.” Sometime after the war was over, 
the government decided to destroy this ship 
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However, the poet Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote such a stirring poem about the old 
warship that Congress decided to preserve 
her. Since 1897 she has been in the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, where she may still be visit- 
ed by everyone who wishes to see her. 

Notice that the artist, Marshall Johnson, 
Jr., has purposely painted the vessel as she 
“heels over” before the wind. This causes 
the ship to slant considerably to one side, 
giving a much more artistic line to the com- 
position than if the ship had been shown in 
a more upright position. Thus any effect of 
stiffness in the picture has been eliminated 
and considerable action has been brought 
into the appearance of the ship herself. Up- 
on close study of the picture we find quite a 
number of curved lines in the composition, 
all of which give the impression of motion. 








EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of the masterpiece “U. S. Frigate 
Constitution” by Johnson. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroo. Then mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and 
place beneath the cover. The story of “Old Ironsides,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a‘ silent reading lesson. 





Pictures to Use with “U. S. Frigate Constitution” 


Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 
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Under the Southwestern Sun 


By EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


“The Great Pass” 


AR up in the mountains of a 

Western state, on opposite sides 

of the continent’s highest wa- 

tershed, two of America’s most 
spectacular rivers have their birth, 
grow to strength and power and then 
go racing down the slopes and across 
the plains to the great Southwest— 
one to empty into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, the other to lose itself in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

From the earliest day of which we 
know or can guess, to the present time 
of harnessed streams and irrigated 
lands, both the Colorado and the Rio 
Grande have played stellar roles in 
the drama of the great “desert” coun- 
try, until sand and sagebrush have 
been swallowed up and the line of 
aridity pushed back to the heights. 
For always history has followed the 
rivers and their branches as human 
activity sought the saving waterways. 

Up from the South came Spaniard 
and Indian, seeking the fabled gold of the river 
sands, sometimes mingling their blood to form 
a new race, sometimes keeping the strain pure, 
even to the present generation, but all settling 
contentedly wherever a stream promised mois- 
ture for the needed frijoles and maize, when 
the chimera of golden sands faded from the 
picture. 

Down from the North came the strong white 
races, also seeking gold and adventure. These, 
too, saw the dream of sudden fortune fade and 
these, too, settled along the rivers. But, not 
content with frijoles and maize, they dammed 
the streams, built cities, bored for oil, drove 
their cattle over a thousand grazing grounds, 
coaxed the elusive waters onto ever-broaden- 
ing fields. 

And here, under the golden sun of a :and 
whose waters come from far-off mountain peaks 
instead of from the skies, Southern races and 
Northern mingle in a flaming clash of color, in 
a vivid contrast of customs. in a wide differ- 
ence of ideas and ideals. 

At El Paso, “the great pass,” now as always 
the only outlet for many miles between the 
Southland and the North, a varied throng 
sweeps back and forth across the International 
Bridge, filling the American city on the north 
bank of the Rio Grande with the glowing col- 
ors and foreign atmosphere of an old-world 
town and touching Ciudad Juarez on the south 





Photo from Southern Pacific Lines 


“The Road, Wide and Fine, Skirts Gorges Unbelievably Deep” 


The Apache Trail 


Photo from Southern Pacvfic Lines 


“A Gigantic Reservoir Held in Place by the Impregnable Masonry 





of Roosevelt Dam” 


Photo from Pacific Lines 
“Carriso Gorge Cuts an Eleven-Mile Gash in the Range” 
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with the somber traits of ambitious 
“gringoes.” Nowhere in America is 
there such a colorful mingling of 
races, such a contrast between the 
primitive and the modern, as here. 
And if one cares to travel farther in- 
to the country south of the sluggish 
river, the centuries roll back and one 
may still vision primitive life, changed 
but little since the days of Coronado. 


The Apache Trail 


As one wanders westward from El 
Paso one finds the region made famous 
by the mountain-loving Apaches, 
reaching it through the land where 
Copper reigns—a land that has been 
developed by a generation so strong, 
battling against such tremendous 
odds, that you are proud of your race! 

From the seething activity of the 
Globe-Miami copper district one slips 
into a peaceful canyon road that, 
not so long ago, was the trail which 
led to the haunts of warring tribes 
and over which the last of their fighting chiefs, 
Geronimo, was taken to captivity. 

Salt River, boisterous tributary of the still 
more turbulent Colorado, carved the valley and 
widens now into a broad lake thirty miles long 
—a gigantic reservoir held in place by stupen- 
dous Roosevelt Dam. 

The autos slip through this delightful region, 
mountain peaks here, a cliff dwelling there, an 
ancient ground just over the hill, while the 
blue lake, reflecting a cloudless sky, lures one 
on. Then, at last, where the canyon narrows 
and its towering sides lift rocky ramparts sky- 
ward—the Dam. 

On one side of it the great reservoir, three 
hundred feet deep, laps, in apparent innocence 
but with tremendous force, against the im- 
pregnable masonry of the Dam; on the other, 
controlled streams pass over turbines and 
through flumes, generate almost limitless elec- 
tric power and hurry on to irrigate the thou- 
sands of acres of rich valley land, far below, 
which once the rollicking river had loved to 
ravage with his floods. 

One may linger at the Dam and the delight- 
ful Lodge located there indefinitely, for all the 
joys of the mountain world, added to those of 
a great lake, are available. But the overawing 
beauty of the Apache Trail lies below the Dam, 
along the rim of the great chasm the river tore 
through the heart of the hills. 





“Autos Slip Through This Delightful Region, Mountain Peaks Here, 


A Cliff Dwelling There———” 
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Photo from Rock Island Lines 
“Whole Fields of Balanced Rocks, Tiptoeing Crazily on Top 
of One Another”—Carriso Gorge 


The road, wide and fine, skirts gorges unbe- 
lievably deep, mounts towering cliffs for far- 
reaching views, sweeps downward to explore 
circuitous canyons. Strange formations, un- 
named peaks, historic points, fill the day with 
interest and delight. 

As the mountains are finally left behind, one 
comes into the valley above Phoenix which the 
harnessing of Salt River has changed from 
desert land to a panorama of productive fields 
and prosperous farms. 


Imperial Valley 


Westward, across a land of glorious sunsets 
and wild, pungent odors born of mesquite and 
grease-wood and night-blooming cacti, one 
comes to the land where the giant Colorado 
reigned supreme through eons unnumbered. 

Here, in the long-gone ages, the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia swept its tides to the very foot of the 
San Jacinto Mountains, a great, unbroken arm 
of the Western sea. And here the great river, 
laden with the spoils he had gnawed from the 
vitals of a vast territory on his trip down 
through the mountains, dropped his burden of 





silt and sand on the bottom of 
‘| the placid Gulf and went to 
| sleep, his first chance to rest, 
| so steep was the way he had 
come. 

Eventually his daily load 
built a dyke across the Gulf 
until the north end was iso- 
lated by an ever-increasing 
wall. Cut off from the sea, 
neglected by the fickle river, 
the lake thus formed gradu- 
ally evaporated until it dis- 
appeared and the life it had 
nourished became bleaching 
fossils in the sand. And then, 
one day, following wild storms 
and melting snows in the up- 
per country, the river grew 
drunk with power, rose might- 
ily and careened about the 
mesa, tearing down his own 
dyke and once more filling the old sea-bed with 
a great flood. Later, going quietly about his 
business, he proceeded to rebuild the destroyed 
wall and to cut off the end of the Gulf from 
supplies again. 
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tion increased, it seemed a simple matter to 
turn some of the waters of the high-riding Col- 
orado down onto the rich soil he had swept in- 
to the vast alluvial sink and to make it a trop- 
ical paradise of fruits and flowers. 

The story of that undertaking is a romance 
—and a tragedy—in itself and this is not the 
place for its telling. Suffice it to say that after 
years of struggle and discouragement and he- 
roic endeavor, the deed was done, settlers came, 
fields bloomed, towns sprung up, cattle grazed 
in meadows shoulder high with alfalfa. 

And then, while something was temporarily 
out of order at the headgate that guarded the 
flow of water into the valley, without warning 
and entirely out of season, the Colorado went 
on one of his historic orgies, flung the man- 
made contrivances out of his path as he had 
flung his own dyke on so many occasions, and 
began to pour his waters once more into the 
old sea-bed that stretched toward the moun- 
tains! 

Ancient history was repeating itself in our 
time, but with this difference—the Valley was 
no longer a desert, shriveling under the sun, 

(Continued on page 83) 





How many times, in the 
ages gone by, this phenome- 
non occurred, not even the 
scientists can tell us. We do 
know that when the first Indi- 
ans of whom we have knowl- 
edge and the first white men 
found this spot, the old sea- 
bottom was dry and the Colo- 
rado River was flowing calmly 
into the Gulf below his self- 
built wall. 

Below sea level, unknown 
to rain, scorched with a blis- 
tering, shriveling heat, the 
sunken plain was feared by 
the Indian and cursed by the 
white man for the misery it 
dealt, the lives it took. 

But, after decades of this, 
as the knowledge ‘of irriga- 





Photo from Pacifie Lines 
“Primitive Life, Changed But Little Since the Days of Coronado” 
—An Apache Family 








Letters to a Country Teacher 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


I 
DEAR ALICE: 

So you are about to graduate! Well, well! 
It seems only yesterday that you came patter- 
ing into the first grade room in the old Whit- 
tier School and told me you had come to “start 
stool.” And now you are finishing high school! 

I am glad that you plan to teach, and in the 
country. The rural school needs girls of your 
caliber. I know you are a city girl and do not, 
as yet, understand the needs of the rural com- 
munity, but you have vision. Perhaps the very 
fact that you have so little first-hand knowl- 
edge of country life will enable you to see with 
better perspective the existing conditions. And 
then you have ideals. To me that means al- 
most more than all other qualifications. 

You mentioned in your letter that you had 
hoped to continue your education and to be bet- 
ter prepared for the great work that is before 
you. I understand the situation and certainly 
appreciate your feelings with regard toit. You 
should by all means have had a strong profes- 
sional college course before entering upon the 
duties of a teacher. But it can’t be helped. As 
you say, there is an urgent need for your finan- 
cial assistance at home, and teaching seems to 
be the only avenue open to you just now. Had 
you only taken the normal training course of- 
fered in your high school, you would now have 


been more nearly ready to begin your work. 

There are far too many young women in 
rural schools no better prepared for teaching 
than you are. It is greatly to be regretted that 
our educational system permits the inexperi- 
enced and immature to begin in the country 
districts rather than in the large city systems 
where expert supervision is provided. But such 
is the case, and we must make the best of it. 

I am pleased to know that you will be able to 
enroll for the summer session at the state nor- 
mal school. It is about the opportunities there 
that I wish to speak particularly in this letter. 
So many young teachers fail to get the full 
benefit of this experience because of their in- 
ability to foresee their needs. The instructors 
are always willing to assist, in every way, the 
student who shows an eagerness to learn. 

First to be considered, of course, is your 
daily program of subjects. What studies will 
be of most practical value to one who needs to 
get so much in such a limited amount of time? 
There are many courses in psychology, history 
of education, sociology, etc., dealing mostly 
with theories, which, although quite necessary 
as a groundwork for educational practice, will 
not yield immediate values in your particular 
case. What you need is a working knowledge 
of methods and devices in subjects that you 
will be expected to teach. 


Methods of teaching reading in the grades, 
with especial emphasis on primary reading, 
are of the utmost importance. Reading is the 
foundational subject because success in any 
line of study depends upon the ability to read. 
Make that the major subject for your summer 
work. 

Next in importance is a good course in rural 
school methods, because teaching in a rural 
school is a very different matter from teaching 
under any other conditions. Most normal 
schools recognize this now and offer such 
courses. Perhaps the course will be listed un- 
der some other name. At the time of making 
out your program, you should inquire whether 
such a course is offered. If there is not, the 
next best study for you will be primary meth- 
ods. Keep notebooks for these courses and fill 
them up with ideas, suggestions, illustrations, 
etc., that will be useful later on. 

No doubt you will be limited as to the num- 
ber of studies you are permitted to carry. This 
is wise, for it is not well to spend all of your 
summer vacation in study. Do not neglect, 
however, to reserve considerable time for ob- 
servation of general teaching methods. Usu- 
ally a training school is conducted in connec- 
tion with the summer school in which much 
demonstration work is presented for the bene- 

(Continued on page 95) 











May Jointed Toy---The May Queen 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Dress the little queen in pale yellow with a yellow basket. The flowers are pink, blue and yellow. 
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Hooked Rag Rugs 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE increasing appreciation and use 
of early American furniture, both 
original and duplicated, have de- 
veloped a demand for glass, pewter, 

china, rugs, and other furnishings of the 
pioneer homes. 

Antiquaries have been able to trace the 
history of the majority of the colonial arti- 
cles made in shops, but the rag rugs were 
entirely a home product and there has been 
no way to find which method of rug making 
came first. We find rag rugs and mats 
woven, braided, knitted, crocheted, and 
hooked. 

The last mentioned is the most valuable 
and most artistic. Some of the specimens 
in art museums show fine craftsmanship, 
good designs, and beautiful colors. 

As the supply of genuine old hooked rugs 
is very limited, the price has become pro- 
hibitive for the majority of people. How- 
ever, if we have simple, old-fashioned fur- 
niture in our homes we desire floor cover- 
ings that will harmonize with the furnish- 
ings. Hooked rugs will be very appropriate 
and we can easily make them ourselves. 

The necessary materials are an adjust- 
able frame, a strong hook, heavy, firm bur- 
lap, and a quantity of rags. The frame, 
hook, and: burlap can be purchased at large 
department stores. Home scrap bags and 
discarded garments will furnish the rags. 
Many workers prefer homemade _ hooks 
made of old steel forks, or parts of an um- 
brella frame. It is usually best for a school 
to buy one or two hooks. 

The frame is easily constructed. It re- 
quires 4 pieces of wood. The 2 side pieces 
should be 3 inches wide, 1 inch thick, and 
approximately 5 feet long. The end or 
cross pieces should be about 2 inches wide, 
1 inch thick, and 40 inches long. Bore gim- 
let holes at 2-inch intervals in each of the 
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Hooked Rag Rug 


‘Designed 5 Executed by Mrs. E. E. Cunningham, 
Kirby Place, Shreveport, La. 


4 pieces of the frame. Four dowels or pegs 
fitted to the holes will permit you to adjust 
the frame to the desired size. 

As the work requires quite a long time it 
is well to begin your rug making by design- 
ing a small mat for the door. Select a bur- 
lap with fibers stronger and firmer than the 
cheap “art” burlaps. The natural colored 
burlap such as is used for coffee bags wears 
well. The burlap foundation is then tacked 
or sewed firmly to the frame. You must be 


sure to leave 2 or 3 inches on each edge of 
the burlap for a hem, which is turned back, 
or underneath, after the rug is hooked. 















Almost any material can be used for 
filler, but the worker must assort the scraps 
that have a similar “weight” for each rug. 
If the colors are not satisfactory, have a 
dyeing party some Saturday afternoon and 
color the cloth scraps. You must be sure 
that each piece is free from dust before you 
color it. 

Make a very simple design. Plan a bor- 
der of black or a very dark color, and a cen- 
ter and perhaps corner motifs in which you 
use the bright colors. When you have stud- 
ied the pictures of the old hooked rugs you 
will note the quaint type of the flowers 
used. The background should be a neutral 
color. Remember that the edge or border 
must always be a dark tone. 

The rug photographed is 42 inches by 28 
inches. The black border is 114 inches 
wide; next comes 3 rows of a lovely soft 
green in a medium tone. The corner flow- 
ers are in two tones of rose, the deep tone 
being used for the center, the lighter tone 
for the petals. The same colors are used 
in the middle flower of the central design. 
Two of the other flowers are dark and me- 
dium blue; the remaining flowers are dark 
and medium violet. All leaves and stems 
are green. The diamond outline is black; 
the background of the entire rug is.a dull 
old ivory. The effect is lovely, but for hard 
service a darker background is more satis- 
factory. 

Draw a full-size design on wrapping pa- 
per; transfer with carbon paper to the bur- 
lap. Color the transferred design with 
dyes or -water colors or crayons. Adjust 
the frame; fasten the burlap on frame by 
tacking or sewing. Be sure that the cloth 
is taut. 

Cut the rags about 14 inch wide. Pull 
the rag through a mesh of the burlap, let- 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 2140 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MAY LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


The manager of one of New York’s largest depart- 
ment stores conducted me through his store not long 
ago. We began at the attic, as he said, and went 
down from floor to floor, and from department to 
department. 

With a hurried glance at the room where the wax 
figures for window dressing are swathed in their 
wrappings, like so many mummies hidden away 
from the careless gaze of the world, we entered the 
advertising room where are kept great volumes 
whose pages disclosed the advertisements appear- 
ing in each daily paper. The mailing list of the 
store’s thousands of patrons took up no small 
amount of filing space in this room. 

On the same floor is a cafeteria controlled and 
managed by an organization of the employees. Here 
seven hundred men and women workers of the store 
are fed daily. A purchasing room where whole- 
salers bring their wares to lure the buyers’ atten- 
tion adjoins the cafeteria. This room appears so 
much like a schoolroom that I looked around for a 
teacher. 

On we went, to this department and to that, 
passing by women’s beautiful dresses, children’s 
wearing apparel, storage room for furs, the main 
floor with its many attractive counters, until we 
reached the basement. All through the depart- 
ments we had visited there had been the most per- 
fect order. But, thought I, in the basement there 
will be some evidence of confusion, disorder, and 
possibly dust and dirt. But no; if anything, the 
basement was in more perfect condition than the 
rest of the store, although all the packages are 
wrapped and sent from there, and the goods are 
received in their boxes and opened on that floor. 
In one corner, all the waste paper as it accumulates 
is baled by a machine into neat bundles. 

I was much: impressed with the fact that such 
neatness could prevail when an immense amount of 
business was going on all the time. However, this 
was not the big thing which I saw in my trip 
through this interesting store. After expressing 
my appreciation to the manager for his kindness in 
conducting me through this building which was 
throbbing with the life of thousands of people, I 
asked him the question which to me touched the 
most vital point in the whole organization: “Would 
you mind telling me to what is due the atmosphere 
of happiness and physical and mental comfort which 
seems to pervade the minds and bodies of the em- 
ployees in your store?” 

The manager smiled as though he either expected 
such a question, or was pleased that I had noticed 
something that meant much to him. “I will tell you 
what I think has caused this attitude of our em- 
ployees which you doubtless feel. In the first place 
we have what we call “A Mutual Aid Association” 
which is composed of the men and women employed 
here. This association looks after the interests of 
the employees. If an individual is ill, every day of 
his illness he receives a certain amount of money 
from this association until he is able to work again. 
The cafeteria managed by this same association 
provides food at the lowest possible figure, and so 
on with other benefits which I might mention. Then 
it is an unwritten law in our store that anyone, 
from the least to the most important of the em- 
ployees, if in trouble is to come to me immediately. 
I make every effort to relieve the employee’s mind. 
If the trouble has anything to do with the courts I 


telephone the judge, make adjustments, etc. Then, 
in our store, if an employee does not seem to fit in 
one position, he is transferred to other depart- 
ments until he does find his place. Sometimes un- 
usual conditions at the home of an employee add 
extra work and he begins to show strain and worry. 
The situation becomes known, and the employee is 
given easier, lighter work for that period until the 
stress is over. All this and more we are doing con- 
stantly for those who work for us; so there is a 
spirit of love and cooperation that is seldom found 
in so large an organization.” 

“Food for thought,’ I said to myself as I left the 
store. 

Why can we teachers not apply these ideas to 
some of our own situations? What about that boy 
who is such a problem in discipline? Did you ever 
try him in an advanced grade to give him an in- 
centive to do more and better work? Here is an- 
other child who is listless, always tired, has no in- 
terest in anything. Do you know the conditions at 
home? Perhaps she is carrying the work of a 
household for a sick mother. Then I have in mind 
another child. He moves constantly. His feet are 
tapping the floor, he is playing with his pencil or 
inkwell, or something which rattles. You speak to 
him again and again. He stops for a moment, but 
starts some other activity. This is the case of an 
extremely nervous child. He needs to be sent on 
errands, or allowed five minutes out of doors oc- 
casionally running around the building. It is al- 
most criminal to force this child to-sit still. Find 
some outlet for this constant movement, preferably 
five- or ten-minute periods outdoors. 

Have you ever found difficulty in making proper 
adjustments when entering a new community or a 
new school? Does it take you some time to get 
“used to things,” as we often say? The difficulties 
you have found in getting adjusted, the school child 
also finds.- Sometimes a child does not fit in with 
his playmates on the school ground, and he does not 
get along in his studies in the schoolroom. Per- 
haps, if like the manager of the store which I vis- 
ited, you have patience and try this pupil out in 
various ways, you might more readily help him to 
make the proper adjustment and fit into his par- 
ticular niche in the school life. 

I do not believe we realize how much unhappiness 
is caused from this lack of ability to become ad- 
justed easily to our work and our environment. If 
we bear in mind some of our own unpleasant expe- 
riences, we shall have more patience with pupils 
who are undergoing like difficulties. Then, instead 
of forcing the issue with some hapless child, we 
shall look around for a cause. Finding that, a 
smooth, happy and satisfying process of adjust- 
ment will ensue. 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Mr. Leon C. Whitlock, West Henrietta, New York, and 
his seventh grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of other states and countries. 


The ninth grade pupils of Mrs. Louis Revell, Veteran, 
Wyoming, would like to exchange letters with high school 
pupils in any part of the world. 


The third and fifth grade pupils of Miss Clara Paine, 
Gaysville, Vermont, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union. 


Mrs. Lillian Bottorff, Hannibal, Missouri, Route 1, and 
her sixth and eighth grade pupils -would like to cor- 
respond and exchange post cards with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the United States, 
or any foreign country. 

Miss Melita Bremer, Lake City, Minnesota, and her 
pupils would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in the United States. 

Miss Clara Cole, Moorcroft, Wyoming, and her pupils 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils in 
other states of the Union, or any foreign country. 





The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Mr. Robert S. Cassady, Nashville, Arkansas, Route 3, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, or outlying possessions of the 
United States. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Beulah L. Blackmer, Peterson, Iowa, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same grades in any 
state of the Union, or the island possessions of the 
United States. 


The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Mr. Jay M. Joyce, Corwin School, Montpelier, 
North Dakota, wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in the United States, the island possessions, 
South America, Canada, and any foreign country. 


The eighth grade pupils of Miss Gladys Nelson, Eden, 
Wyoming, would like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, and 
Philippine Islands. 


Miss Viola Sparks, Corydon, Pennsylvania, and her 
fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with teachers and pupils 
from any state in the Union, or any foreign country. 


Miss Frances L. Robinson, Center School, Sherman, 
Connecticut, and her pupils of grades one to seven, in- 
clusive, would like to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of other schools in any part of the world. 


Miss Lavenda Juhl, Adair, Iowa, and her fifth and 
seventh grade pupils wish to exchange letters and school 
materials with teachers and pupils in any state of the 
Union, or any foreign country. 


The fifth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Maye Gasper, Lake Andes, South Dakota, would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in any state of the 
Union, Canada, or the island possessions, 

Mrs, Arthur S. Walters, Lone Oak School, Poynette, 
Wisconsin, and her seventh and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange products and correspond with 
teachers and pupils in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Hawaii, West Indies, Philippine Islands, South 
America, or any other school in the world. 

Mrs. O. H. Swanstrom, Westhope, North Dakota, 
Route 1, and her seventh and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange snapshots, school work, or state prod- 
ucts with teachers and pupils of other states, especially 
the Southern and Eastern states, 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Irene E. Rose, Cook, Minnesota, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union, Alaska, Canada, or the island possessions. 


The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils and 
teacher of the Scaggsville School would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of schools in any part 
of the United States. Address Miss Alice Peters, Laurel, 
Maryland. 

Miss Lula Whittaker, Redland Farmlife School, Home- 
stead, Florida, and her pupils wish to correspond with 
teachers and seventh grade pupils in other states of the 
Union, and any island possession of the United States. 


Miss Elizabeth Higgins, Elkmont, Alabama, and her 
third and fourth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and products with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, and the island posses- 
sions of the United States. 

The Barnett School Club Workers, second, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, wish to exchange letters, 
photos, products, views, and school work with boys and 
girls of any state of the Union, or any foreign country. 
Address Miss Margaret Courtney, Secretary, Jameson, 
Missouri. 

Miss Madalyn Sheehan, Antioch, Illinois, and her sixth 
and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades in any part 
of the world. 

Miss Agnes Cutler, Treadwell, New York, and her 
fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, products and views with teachers and pupils in any 
other state, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, or South 
America. 

Miss Evelyn M. Crow, Sterling, Colorado, and her 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades wish 
to exchange letters and products with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Virginia King, Buckfield, Maine, an eighth grade 
pupil, wishes to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade in any state of the Union, or in any foreign coun- 
try. 
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The eighth grade pupils of Miss Fannie Brenaman, 
Hood River, Oregon, Route 3, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Philippines, or any foreign country. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Carrie Fredlick, Oak, Nebraska, would like to exchange 
products or views with pupils of the same grades in any 
part of the world. 

Mr. Van Black, 200 South 2nd Street, Mount Vernon, 
Illinois, and his fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of other states and countries, 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. 
Lenora Best, McCord, Wisconsin, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, Philippine or Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Inga Lagersen’s pupils (fifth, sixth and eighth 
grades), Stacy, Minnesota, Route 1, wish to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in other states of the 
Union or in any part of the world. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Kate 
Costley, Bude, Mississippi, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in the United States or in any 
foreign country. 

Mr. Edward Lee Blansitt, Mabank, Texas, and pupils 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades anywhere 
in the world. 

Miss M. L. Orbin, Duquette, Minnesota, and her fourth 
grade pupils, would like to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils in any state of the Union and outlying 
possessions, 

The teacher and pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Oak Creek School 2 would like to hear 
from teachers and pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union, or elsewhere. Address Edwin C. Becker, 
Gardena, North Dakota. 

The A-seventh grade pupils of Miss Marian Sonnich- 
sen, Lake Benton, Minnesota, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grade elsewhere. 

Mrs. Lucile Lindgren of Knapp Creek School, Knapp 
Creek, New York, and her pupils would like to exchange 
letters, views, and products with schools in any state 
of the Union, and in any island possession. 

Miss Bertha Parthemore and her pupils of Kenton, 
Ohio, Route 2, wish to thank those who responded to 
their request for letters and samples. They found it 
impossible to send replies to all. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Gladys Stahnke, Academy, South Dakota, wish to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils in the Western, 
Eastern, and Southern states; letters from the island 
possessions and Alaska are especially desired. 

The second, fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
the Vernita Rural School would like to hear from pupils 
in any state of the Union, Canada, or foreign countries. 
Address Miss Kathryn E. Syfford, Allard, Benton County, 
Washington. 

The pupils of Miss Sadie Turner, Wilkie, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, regret that it is impossible to answer all 
of the 200 or more letters they have received. Many of 
these letters have been sent to schools in the neighbor- 
hood, in the hope that they would be answered. 

The pupils of Mr. Percy H. Wright, Brooks School, 
Traynor, Saskatchewan, Canada, would like to cor- 
respond and exchange products with schools in Texas 
and California only. 

Miss Eva Mae Strack and third grade pupils of Cedar 
Grove Village School wish to correspond with schools 
in any state of the Union, Canada, or any foreign 
country. Address’ Miss E. M. Strack, P. O. Box 147, 
Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 

The teachers and pupils of Bear Creek School (fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades) would like to 
correspond and exchange photos with other schools in 
the United States and its possessions. Address the prin- 
cipal, Mabern D. Humphrey, Avinger, Cass County, 
Texas. 

Mrs. Frank Ellard, Bayard, Nebraska, and her third, 
sixth and eighth grade pupils in Wild Horse School de- 
sire to correspond with schools in other states or in 
foreign countries. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Schoolroom Radio 


Radio in the schoolroom is lots of fun, especially 
toward the end of the year when the youngsters 
have learned a number of poems and stories, and 
when interest in school work is generally on the 
wane. This is the way “schoolroom radio” is played. 

All work is put aside while the teacher explains 
that in playing radio each child is a broadcasting 


station bearing the same letters as the initials in 
his or her name and that he must be ready with a 
program if his station is tuned in on. She allows 
the pupils five minutes in which they may plan out 
their programs, which may be the reciting of one 
of the poems learned that year, the reading of a 
short selection from one of the textbooks or supple- 
mentary readers, the retelling of a story, or the 
singing of one of the school songs. 

When the five minutes have elapsed the teacher 
seats herself at the front of the room and an- 
nounces, “I am tuning in on M. A. S.” The child 
bearing these initials stands and gives his stunt 
and then announces that he is tuning in on—(what- 
ever station he may choose). 

The children take great delight in going through 
the motions of setting their dials and the like, and 
in giving the best “program.” At the end of the 
game a vote is taken as to which “station” put on 
the best program. This game always proves inter- 
esting and worth while, and is a good substitute for 
the regular reading or language lesson.—Lovu RIcH- 
ARDSON, Iowa. 


Our Mother Song 


During exhibit week we teachers always give a 
program. To find material for the occasion to suit 
pupils of the intermediate grades was my problem. 
Since our exhibit was to be held early in May, I de- 
cided to have as one of my musical numbers a 
mother song. 

I looked in vain for a song which portrayed a 
child’s growing appreciation of his mother’s love, 
her undying friendship, and her guidance. Since 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” I selected 
the melody “Sweet and Low,” to which I wrote a 
mother song. No number was so deeply appreciated 
as was this song. 


MOTHER SONG 
1. Mother dear, Mother hear 
Why we all love thee best. 
Gay, happy, day by day, 
Ever your love does say: 
“Do what is right; do what is fair, 
Mother will always stand by you.” 
Truest of friends on earth.— 
God bless Mother! Make her happy too! 


2. Mother dear, Mother hear 
Why we all love thee best. 
Sweet, dear, year by year, 
Ever your love does say: 
“Tho’ days be dark; tho’ days be drear, 
Mother will help and guide you through.” 
Truest of friends on earth.— 
God bless Mother! Make her happy too! 


3. Mother dear, Mother hear 
Why we all love thee best. 
Sweet, low, breathe and blow, 
Ever our love does say: 
“Deep in our hearts no other 
Can take the place of Mother. 
Truest of friends on earth,— 
God bless Mother! Make her happy too!” 


It makes the song quite effective if the last line is 
repeated very softly—ELEANORA WINTER, Minne- 
sota. 


A Lawn Party 


One of our most successful plans for raising 
funds during last year was a lawn party given on 
the campus by the School Improvement Association. 
Both parents and children were invited to come 
with the assurance that there would be a good time 
for everybody. 

An admission fee of ten cents was collected from 
each person at the gate. After the crowd gathered, 
the entertainment committee soon had the children 
playing familiar games which they enjoyed im- 
mensely. 

The most attractive feature of the party, to the 
larger children as well as to the smaller ones, was 
the “fish pond.” This consisted of a booth enclosed 
with sheets in such a way that the contents could 
not be seen by those on the outside. Each person de- 
siring to fish paid a dime, put his pole in from the 
top and waited for a “bite.” The good part was that 
the fisherman did not have to worry over “bad 
luck,” for when the pole was raised, there was al- 


ways something on it—perhaps a pencil, a top, a 
horn, or any of the numerous articles that can be 
bought at the five and ten cent store. 

After the fishing was over, the crowd formed a 
great circle around a table on which were buckets 
of ice-cold punch which was served free. 

There was also a booth at which candy and dif- 
ferent kinds of sandwiches were sold. As every- 
thing necessary to the making of the punch and 
sandwiches was donated by the people of the com- 
munity, there was no expense attached to this. 

We all went home feeling that we had spent an 
unusually enjoyable evening and that our party 
had been a success. Not only did it benefit us in 
raising money, but it brought the people together. 
-—-BESSIE RICH, Tennessee. 


A Hook for Display of Perfect Lessons 


I know it is customary to hang good lessons on 
burlap or on cord stretched across the room, or to 
place them in booklets. I like these methods, but 
the first two require a great deal of space, and the 
booklet takes time and supervision if the work is to 
be creditable. Booklets are thoroughly delightful, 
but a teacher may have more good work than she 
can preserve in that way. 

With a large room and many grades I placed on 
the wall last year three hooks on which to hang 
perfect lessons, so that they could be permanently 
displayed and leafed over by the casual visitor. 

It took a good lesson, indeed, to be hung on the 
hook, and that often meant much patient trying. 
Sometimes we conferred earnestly and debated the 
merits and demerits of a paper. Perhaps the mis- 
takes were easily remedied, and the pupil was en- 
couraged to pick up the twisted threads and re- 
arrange them, one of life’s valuable lessons. ‘May 
I hang it on the hook?” came to be a sign that a 
pupil’s work represented faithful endeavor. 

Those “perfect” lessons that hang in last year’s 
room! They bring a lump to my throat; for I 
know that last year’s pupils are leafing them over 
in the light of this year’s newer, fresher experience 
and saying musingly and—let us hope—a little 
proudly, “We did these under Mrs. Woodside.”— 
KATHRYN G. WoopsipE, New Mexico. 


Anticipating the Future 


In 1923, my plan for the Closing Day program 
was to make it original. So, a few weeks before 
school closed, I asked each pupil to name the voca- 
tion he wished to follow when he was grown. Some 
of the children named two, which made it easier to 
select a variety. I picked out a list, including a 
County Agent, a Home Demonstration Agent, a 
nurse, farmers, dairymen and fruit growers. Then 
we set to work on our program. 

We correlated the work for our program with the 
class work in every way we could, using state and 
national agriculture and dairy bulletins, as well as 
helpful literature obtained from the homes of the 
children. In drawing, each pupil made a poster 
with a picture telling how he would help his com- 
munity twenty years hence. 

On the last day of school our program opened 
with a play, “The Spring’s Harbinger”; after which 
I explained to the audience that each child would 
recite a poem that we had composed, which would 
explain the vocation he had chosen. The child who 
had the floor would be “grown up,” the others would 
help in the various exercises. 

After the children had recited their verses, I be- 
gan a “Reverie.” Presently the girl who wished to 
be a teacher appeared. She was having a literary 
program at her school, so she called for a number 
of exercises to which my pupils, who were now 
hers for the time being, responded. At a Farmers’ 
Institute, the County Agent, dairymen, fruit grow- 
ers, and farmers gave talks or read papers. The 
Home Demonstration Agent gave a real demonstra- 
tion of “How to Make Salads.” And thus we con- 
tinued our program until I had the privilege of see- 
ing all of my 1923 pupils profitably employed. I 
closed the program by reading a letter written by 
one of the pupils telling how all my former pupils 
were employed in 1943.—Eva R. HartTLey, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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was following. He led me straight to the 
duck pond, and to my horror I saw my dear 
child away out in the deep water calling for 
help. 

“In an instant Hero was in the water 
swimming out to her with sure, strong 
strokes. He reached Nellie just in time to 
save her from going down. Catching her by 
the skirt he dragged her to the shore. We 
think that our Hero well deserves his 
name!” 

“What a dear fellow Hero is!” said Jessie 
as Mrs. Burns ended her story. “When I 
tell Miss Wright about him, I am sure she 
will say that Hero is a trump and deserves 
to wear a Safety button.” 
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HERO IS A TRUMP 
By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


ELLIE and Jessie were very dear 
N friends. Jessie sometimes called for 
Nellie so that they might go to school 
together. One morning when Jessie called 
she found that Nellie was not going to 
school. 
“She was nearly drowned yesterday,” said 
Nellie’s mother, “and she is resting to-day. 
Hero, our big faithful collie. saved her life.” 



































This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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How Men Learned 
By H. A. Webb 


George Peabody College for Teachers; Co-author of 
“Early Steps in Science” 


HAT knowledge is of most worth? What dis- 

coveries of greatest value? A man may debate 
these questions when he is well; he knows the an- 
swer when he is ill—“How, oh, how can I keep well?” 
A single discovery in preventive medicine may save 
a million lives in a generation, and alter the course 
of a nation’s destiny. 


VIII. How MEN LEARNED TO KEEP WELL 


A Marvelous Instrument 


The understanding of how to keep well has been 
made possible by the invention of a single instru- 
ment—the microscope. If an object is smaller than 
Yeon of an inch, we cannot see it a foot away from 
our eye. There are countless things, living and non- 
living, that are 14999 of an inch or less in size, but 
men never knew of their existence until their eyes 
were aided by the magnifying power of a lens. 

The ancients fashioned lenses from glass, and us- 
ing them, cut wonderful designs on precious stones. 
Nero peered through a lens as a monocle. The Eng- 
lish philosopher, Robert Hooke, about 1650 melted 
the ends of glass wires into beads, and examined in- 
sects through the rounded glass. He was the first 
man actually to see plant cells as he was examining 
a piece of cork. 

It was Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, of Delft, Hol- 
land, who made the first very fine and accurate 
lenses, and used them in careful study of the then 
unknown world of creatures smaller than the eye 
can see. 

Test of Vision—On a card print some bold, 
black letters one inch in height. How far away 
may they be read? Test each eye separately. 

Geographical Study.—Locate Delft on a good 
map of Holland. What is the principal industry 
of the city? 

Biographical Study—What were some traits of 
Nero’s character, as shown by his use of a mono- 
cle? Learn of important discoveries about light, 
the stars, and inventions used in clocks made by 
Robert Hooke. 

Leeuwenhoek was the first man to see the red 
blood corpuscles (1674) both in the human blood and 
in the blood of frogs, fish, and other animals. He 
was the first clearly to describe the structure of our 
muscles, our teeth, the lens in our eye. He discov- 
ered the form of yeast in 1680. In his study of fleas, 
he let them grow on his own clothes and hair so that 
he would always have plenty to work with. He 
found that fleas themselves had parasites upon them. 
Hearing about this, Jonathan Swift wrote:— 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


Many years later, Augustus De Morgan expanded 
the verse to read thus:— 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad 
infinitum. 
And the great fleas themselves in turn have 
greater fleas to go on; 
While these again have greater still, and great- 
er still, and so on. 
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Literary Review.—Review the story of Gulli- 

ver, written by Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 
Learn of the great variety of topics—more than 

a thousand books and articles—discussed in print 
by Augustus De Morgan (1806-1871), English 

mathematics teacher and father of the novelist 

William De Morgan. 

Constantly improving the microscope, men dis- 
covered more and more about the importance of 
cells within the human body. In 1839 Theodor 
Schwann (1810-1882), a German physiologist, 
proved that the growth in size of plants and ani- 
mals depended upon the multiplication of cells, and 
later (1854) Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902), a Ger- 
man physician, made a wonderful discovery that 
many of the diseases of men were due to cells grow- 
ing improperly—that the groups of cells were sick 
rather than the person. This led to more sensible 
methods of treatment for many troubles, and en- 
couraged surgery—the removal of the offending 
part, rather than reliance on medicine alone. 


The Discovery of Germs 


Leeuwenhoek the Dutchman first saw germs in 
1683. With his microscope, even as Columbus with 
his ships, he had discovered a new world of living 
things. He called all the tiny creatures animal- 
culz, which is Latin for “little animals.” The 
French introduced the term microbes, meaning “lit- 
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GERMS AS THEY ARE 





GERMS AS THEY ARE NOT 


What Does a Germ Look Like? 


This is a copy of a large drawing made by Mr. Webb 
for demonstration purposes. He found in discussing 
health in various communities of his state that many 
people had a false idea of the appearance of germs. 
Patent medicine advertisements often had misled them. 
(Drawing reproduced from “Early Steps in Science,” by 
H. A. Webb and J.J. Didcoct, published by D. Appleton 
and Co., and used by permission of the publishers.) 











tle living things,” for many of these forms are 
plants rather than animals. Two othér words are 
frequently used; germ, Latin for “a bud,” implying 
the smallest living thing, and bacteria, Greek for 
“little sticks.” 

Otto Muller, of Copenhagen, in 1773 gave names 
to the three principal forms in which bacteria oc- 
cur; bacilli, meaning “rod-shaped,” cocci, meaning 
“shot-shaped,” and spirilla, meaning “wavy.” In 
1777 Lazaro Spallanzani, an Italian teacher of 
Greek and metaphysics who spent his leisure in the 
study of nature, proved that by thoroughly boiling 
meat, seeds, etc., decay could be prevented. It was 
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the great Louis Pasteur, however, who settled all 
disputes as to how germs grow and their relation 
to disease. This famous Frenchman discovered the 
first actual germ disease in a silkworm, in 1870. 
The first human disease recognized as due to a 
germ was diphtheria; the first one purposely trans- 
mitted in animals was anthrax. 

Biographical Study—Learn more of the life 
of Louis Pasteur (1822-1895). Tell of other dis- 
coveries that he made for the benefit of humanity. 
What is the “Pasteur treatment”? What is 
“pasteurization”? 

Three other names must be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the conquest of germ diseases. Edward 
Jenner (1749-1823) was a musician, a poet, a lover 
of birds, as well as a physician. For many years 
he noticed that dairy men and maids who had con- 
tracted cow-pox from their animals were immune 
from smallpox, then one of the great scourges of 
the world. In May, 1796, he inoculated an eight- 
year-old boy with matter from the cow-pox sores 
on the hands of a milkmaid. In July he treated 
him with actual smallpox matter, and was delighted 
to find that the boy was completely immune. This 
was the discovery of vaccination, which has prac- 
tically rid the world of its most fearful malady. 


Ask Your Doctor.—What other diseases besides 
smallpox are prevented by inoculation? What is 
“antitoxin,” and for what disease is it princi- 
pally used? 

Ask him to tell you about influenza and teta- 
nus serums; about the “Schick test.” 

Robert Koch (1843-1910) in 1882 discovered the 
germs of: tuberculosis. Later he proved the germ 
nature of Asiatic cholera and many other serious 
diseases. He traveled in many parts of the world, 
especially in Africa and India, in pursuit of the 
germs of plagues that afflict men or animals. 

Ask Your Doctor.—What is “tuberculin”? Bu- 
bonic Plague? The difference between “sleeping 
sickness” and the “sleepy sickness” that has been 
noted in the United States? 

Joseph Lister (1827-1912), a Quaker doctor of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, discovered the right way 
to use antiseptics and germicides. (Antiseptic means 
“against rottenness” in Greek; germicide means 
“germ killer.”) He was the first surgeon whose 
operations were not usually followed by gangrene, 
which almost surely causes death. Strong carbolic 
acid was the first antiseptic used (1860). For a 
time Lister performed his operations under a fine 
spray of weak carbolic acid, but later found that 
this was unnecessary. 

Ask Your Doctor.—What are the most useful 
antiseptics and disinfectants? What is the “Car- 
rel-Dakin” solution? 

Ask your doctor to describe a modern surgical 
operation—the room, the sterilizers, the gowns 
worn by doctors and nurses. 


When Germs Invade 


Man’s first power over disease came through the 
knowledge that his most dangerous enemies were 
the unseen ones—the germs—and his discovery of 
how to kill them outside the body. But when the 
germs are inside the body, floating in the blood 
stream or invading the tissues, it is obviously im- 
possible to treat them with strong poisons. How 
shall they be attacked? 

Only one disease due to parasites in the blood 
seems to be helped by medicine. In 1838 the Couni- 
ess Cinchon accompanied her husband from Spain 
to Peru as governor of that conquered territory. 
As she lay sick with a fever, a native doctor treated 
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and cured her with the extract of a bark. She sent 
some to her home, and its use spread throughout 
Europe. It is still called by her name—cinchona 
bark. The extract is quinine; the fever it cures, 
malaria. 

Historical Study—How did Peru. become a 
province of Spain? When did that country se- 
cure her independence? 

Ask Your Doctor..—What are other uses of 
quinine? Let him give you a little to taste. 

Our own blood contains a mighty defense against 
germs within the body. In 1884 Elie Metchnikoff 
(1845-1916), a Russian biologist, found that the 
white corpuscles in our blood were able to surround 
and digest germs. When invisible enemies pene- 
trate our skin through any wound, these phagocytes 
(Greek for “cell-eaters”) fight for our lives, even 
by sacrificing their own, for “pus” (matter in and 
around a sore) consists principally in the dead 
bodies of these valiant defenders, the white blood 
corpuscles. 

Biographical Study—Learn more of the life 
and work of Metchnikoff, who believed that man 
could live 150 years. 


Diseases That Can Be Conquered 


Probably every contagious disease can be driven 
from the face of the earth. Some that were most 
formidable in ancient times—smallpox, yellow fever, 
the plague—no longer alarm us; others still levy 
tribute on the human race. 

The stories of recent victories are told in many 
books, and you can easily learn much of present 
warfare against disease. Just a few hints will be 
given to help you. 

Sanitary History.—In a good reference book, 
look up the following names: Dr. Walter Reed, 
Dr. William C. Gorgas, Dr. C. L. A. Leveran, 
Sir Patrick Manson, Sir Ronald Ross, Dr. F. G. 
Banting. 

Ask Your Doctor.—What is “insulin”? The 
“Dick test”? 


A Silk Project 
By Clara B. Tuttle 


N our study of industries in geography a need 
for a silk project was felt when many questions 

arose in the class (a sixth grade) as to how silk 
was made. 

The Corticelli Silk Company at Florence, Mass., 
had sent us the familiar calendar of the kitten 
tangling the silk. We examined it for a moment, 
then I suggested that the class write letters to this 
company asking for some silkworm eggs and free 
printed matter. This was done, and, by vote of the 
class, the best letter was sent. By this time the in- 
terest was thoroughly aroused and every member of 
the class was hunting for information. 

An intensive study was made of the industry in 
China, Japan and other parts of the world. Lists 
of cities in this country as well as in Europe and 
Asia were printed on large charts with pictures 
and clippings to illustrate the manufacture of silk. 
Many samples of silk of all colors and grades, were 
brought to the classroom. These also were ar- 
ranged on charts, care being given to color schemes. 
We had many clippings and pictures of the eggs, 
worms and cocoons which were mounted for study 
and reference. 

From our study we had found that we must have 
mulberry leaves for the worms to eat. Several 
mulberry trees in our vicinity had been located, and 
permission to take leaves given us by the owners. 
Two weeks later, when the eggs and the printed in- 
formation had been received, we were ready for 
the interesting experimental part of our project. 

About May first the eggs hatched. They had 
come securely packed and well wrapped in blue pa- 
per with instructions not to open until plenty of 
mulberry leaves could be furnished. How well I 
remember the morning I opened the package in our 
warm, sunny room. The eggs, resting on a piece of 
cardboard, were put on a desk. Almost instantly 
they began to hatch. In ten minutes we had a 
multitude of tiny black squirming worms. Every 
little worm was carefully guarded for fear some 
might die later, but none did. In a very few min- 


utes every worm had heen placed on the fresh mul- 
berry leaves. They were greedy eaters. The pu- 
pils gathered around the desk to see all the changes, 
and a more interested group of children would 
never be found. 

From day to day we watched the worms grow 
and change in color. One day, when about five or 
six days old, they were very quiet and would not 
eat. We were much worried. All day they seemed 
numb and almost dead. We were disappointed and 
unhappy and wondered what had happened to them. 

The next morning one of the boys brought in a 
book which he had found at the library. In it was 
a long article on “Silk Culture.” From this he read 
of the four molting seasons of silkworms, during 
which they would not eat, remaining dull and inac- 
tive for two days. 

On schedule time their wonderful appetites re- 
turned. Not a worm died. We had so many we 
didn’t know what to do with them. As they grew 
larger they required more care, and when fresh 
leaves were given them, twice daily, their chewing 
could be heard all about the room. With the micro- 
scope we could see the peculiar sidewise movements 
of the mouth parts, 

It was finally decided that every school in the 
city, that so desired and could get the leaves, should 
have a generous gift of ten-day-old worms. Our 
supply was reduced, and all the pupils concerned 
were made happy by the business transaction, con- 
ducted by the class. 

As the second, third and fourth molting periods 
came no apprehension was felt. The worms con- 
tinued to grow until about. twenty-five days old. By 
this time they were more than two inches long, 
light gray in color and rather fuzzy. Again they 
stopped eating and became very uneasy. We put 
four in a box, with a corner for each worm. Al- 
most immediately they began throwing out tiny 
guy lines as a support for the cocoons they were 
were about to spin. 

All day we watched them. Some of the pupils 
took them home that night and watched the cocoon 
grow thicker and thicker until the worm was en- 
tirely hidden within. The body of the worm con- 
tracted, as the spinning continued in an irregular 
figure-eight shape. For two or three days we could 
hear a peculiar dull noise within the cocoon—the in- 
terior decorator at work. 

Twenty-six days later the wonderful transforma- 
tion had taken place. The moth made a hole in the 
cocoon and fluttered out, a bedraggled looking crea- 
ture, but a few minutes in a warm, sunny room 
dried and strengthened the crumpled wings. Dur- 
ing that day new eggs were laid and the moth died. 
One boy kept these eggs and watched the whole 
process of transformation again. 

In this work I saw the marks of a project: 

(a) I felt a definite need. 

(b) The need was felt by the pupils. 

(c) There was purposeful activity. : 

(d) The pupils collected and organized the ma 

terial. 

(e) A definite end was attained. 

Epitor’s NoTE: The following extract from a letter 
received from the Corticelli Silk Company, Florence, 
Mass., in answer to an inquiry made by us, will, we be- 
lieve, be of interest to our readers: 

“We will be able to supply silkworm eggs to anyone 
who wants them, and you can give our name as a refer- 
ence in connection with the article with the certainty 
that people who write in to us will not be disappointed. 
You realize, of course, that silkworm eggs can only be 
obtained in the spring of the year, since the young silk- 
worms must hatch when they can be fed the young 
leaves of the mulberry tree. It is possible, of course, to 
hatch them at any season of the year, but quite impos- 
sible to raise them, since they can be reared successfully 
only on the mulberry leaf, and the young worms, when 
first hatched, cannot possibly be kept alive on anything 
but the tenderest young leaves from the mulberry tree. 
We are usually able to supply the eggs during May or 
June. People who order the eggs should arrange to 
have them hatch when the mulberry trees are just 
breaking into leaf.” 


Brotherhood 


God, what a world!—if men in street and mart 

Felt that same kinship of the human 

Which makes them, in the face of flame and flood, 

Rise to the meaning of true brotherhood. 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


Some Tests of Observation and 
Comprehension 
By James L. Kibler 


OME minds work very slowly, yet they solve 
their problems, nevertheless. But the stock 
excuse of the dullard, “I know it, but I can’t say 
it,” does not pass muster in these days of expert 
knowledge and efficiency tests. A trained mind is 
a mind that can readily acquire useful knowledge, 
concisely express it and correctly apply it. Below 
are given some exercises by means of which you 
can test your pupils’ general knowledge, mental 
alertness and clerical ability. Time them by your 
watch. 
I 
Number each item in the list below according 
to this code: 


1. Animal 

2. Vegetable 

3. Mineral 
cee coffee ...... Wheat 
saeane salt ......giraffe 
Sauces eagle .+....Mercury 
case milk ......cotton 
spaowe melon ......beetle 
sceee buffalo ......tiger 
ei - zinc $5250 60RD 
ere, - quince ..... asbestos 
ieee sulphur ......petroleum 
eee weeds ......pineapple 


II 
Number each item in the list below according to 
this code: 


1. Ship . 

2. Vehicle 

3. Machine 
oy coach .....-automobile 
eee buggy ......Jinrikisha 
Aceaee saw-mill ......airplane 
SSaaae locomotive ..+...power loom 
open schooner .....-omnibus 
‘caune submarine ......@lectric fan 
eee printing-press ..++.Street car 
isacee typewriter .....- yacht 
sees dynamo ...... Leviathan 
asGniee cotton-gin ......Windlass 
awe battleship ......0il tanker 
woosesMMOPPPO =k tess bicycle 
Son hae chariot ......Cclock 
<oaeee battle cruiser ..--..Sleigh 
eee Titanic ...... wheelbarrow 


III 
Write S before the names in the second column 
that are exactly like the names opposite in the 
first column, and D before all that are different: 


1. Ben F. Butler .......Benj. F. Butler 

2. Robert & Roberts ..........Robert & Roberts 

38. J.K.Johnson&Co. — ___...... J. K. Johnston & Co. 

4. Robbins & Doerrman ...-..---Robbins & Doerrman 

5. McElroy &Mellinckrodt = __.._... McElroy = Mellinck- 
rodt 

6. The Jefferson Memorial —_......The Jefferson Me- 

Foundation morial Founda- 

tion, Inc. 

7. Gottschalk & Michaelis -Gottschalk & Mich- 
aelis 


8. Avery and Abernethy . Avery-Abernethy Co. 
Cc 


0. 
9. Doddridge & Daniels s Doddridge & Daniels 
10. J. B. Dietrich & Co. = Jay how Dietrich & 
0. 
Morgan Book and 
Stationery Co. 
._..The C. & O. Ry. Co. 
_Ely & Kettemann 


11. Morton Book and Sta-  _....... 
tionery Co. 

12. The C. & O. R. R. Co. 

13. Ely & Ketterman Bros. 


ros. 
14, Prof. B. B. Quacken- = _......... Prof. R. B. Quack- 


enbos. 
Llewellyn and Meik- 


bos. 
15. Llewellyn and Meikel- 
lejohn, Book- 


john, Booksellers, 


sellers, 
16. The Mergenthaler Lin- = ____.... Mergenthaler’s Lino- 
otype ype. 
17. J. D. Schneider’s Nov-  —___..... D. J. Schneider’s 
elty Shop. Novelty Store. 
18. Heffelfinger’s Insurance  -..........Heffelfinger’s Insur- 


ance Agency. 
at ie The Monticello Pur- 

chase Associa- 
; . tion. 
_..----Higginhbotham, Bon- 

nieville Sons. 


Agency. 
19. The Monticello Pur- 
chase Association. 


20. Higginbotham and Bon- 
nieville & Sons. 





° 
° 
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IV 


Locate the states named below according to this 
code: 

2. Middle Atlantic states 

8. Southern states 

4. Central states 

5. Western states 


warettse Vermont ......Kentucky 
cuoloeunte West Virginia ......Maryland 
cicero Georgia ......Kansas 

ste several New Mexico ...-.- Oregon 

Ser: Indiana ...... Tennessee 
svalecosei Oklahoma ......North Dakota 
2g ee North Carolina ..eee. Wyoming 
ieseterae Michigan .....- Alabama 
GOS Washington .....~-Connecticut 
eee Arizona .....-Nebraska 


Write C before each correct statement, and W be- 

fore each incorrect statement below: 
Shieh Tucson is in New Mexico. 
ee Kalamazoo is in Wisconsin. 
eteteetnets Ocala is in Florida. 
Sees Terre Haute is in Indiana. 
Soieeies Buffalo is in Massachusetts. 
seustelaae Topeka is in Kansas. 
seaeee Mt. Mitchell is in Virginia. 
cities The Black Hills are in Idaho. 
sHarsciees Pike’s Peak is in Wyoming. 
besa Yellowstone Park is in Colorado. 









































HE most influential as well as 

the most universal bulletin in 
the world is the gray piece of 
slate which classroom pupils face 
several hours a day during the 
most impressionable years of life. 
The best way to bring home a mes- 
sage strongly in school is to use 
the business man’s method: ad- 
vertise repeatedly. 

We can teach the children things, 
which, considered from the view- 
point of human happiness, are of 
even greater importance than 
arithmetic or spelling. Health les- 
sons are vital in many commu- 
nities ‘where ignorance, wrong 
customs, and economic struggles 
are causes of wrong living. The 
drawings on this plate suggest a 
few ways of stimulating habits of 
health, cleanliness, and safety. 

The organization of a Scout 
group, or the occasion of an ac- 
tivity connected with this move- 
ment, would furnish an opportu- 
nity for emphasizing the three vi- 
tal principles shown in Figure 1. 
The drawing may be followed by 
oral or written work connected 
with the topic. 

Discussions and readings in 
classrooms thirty years ago were 
helpful in the movement which 
brought about prohibition to-day. 
Similarly, education in the mat- 
ter of proper foods will help in 
bringing about a healthier citi- 
zenship. Figure 2 is one of many 
devices which may be employed. 
The panel should contain differ- 
ent types of foods which pupils 
should eat; or it may be used for 
the names of those who meet cer- 
tain food requirements at home. 

Inculcating the habit of getting 
plenty of fresh air during sleep- 
ing, as well as waking, hours is a 
sure step in the direction of better 
health; and this habit is_ still 
wanting in many homes, of both 


ieee -The Great Basin is in Nevada. 

metelateee Mammoth Cave is in West Virginia. 
erates The Erie Canal is in New York. 

ME ANG Lake Chautauqua is in Pennsylvania. 
elepexeieee Harper’s Ferry is in Virginia. 

patie Stone Mountain is in Georgia. 

A re The Dismal Swamp is in Virginia. 
srrecsts The Grand Canyon is in Arizona. 
acest The Platte River is in Oklahoma. 
Settcohes The Yosemite Valley is in California. 


VI 


Take a list of the Presidents of the United States 
and number them alphabetically, 


1—Adams, John. 2—Adams, Quincy, and so on. 


VII 


Take a list of the Vice-Presidents of the United 
States, and number them also alphabetically. 


VIII 


Underscore the word in the threefold column at 
the right that is the opposite in meaning of the 
word in the single column at the left. 

1. Order turmoil, chaos, disturbance 
2. Perpendiculardiagonal, transverse, horizontal 
8. Coronation dethronement, abdication, regicide 


4. Concave curved, bent, convex 

5. Physical mental, ghostly, hypnotic 
6. Spiritual carnal, corporeal, material 
7. Poverty finances, money, riches 


MAY BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By* MORRIS GREENBERG 


Mentally awake 


= 


_.-+tso tee eee tet + 


8. Disease 
9. Education 
10. Zenith 


vigor, health, life 
fear, superstition, ignorance 
horizon, nadir, zodiac 


IX 


Underscore the two words in parenthesis that 
bear the same relation to each other as the two in 
Italic type opposite. 


1. Clouds—snow 


2. Trolley 


3. Tree—leaves 
. House—rooms 
. Book—pictures 


. Store—sales 
. Railroad—freight 


. Government—taxes 


10. Church—Bible 


3 
4 
5 
6. Geography—land 
7 
8 
9 


(soil, rain, plow, grass) 
(motor truck, garage, gas- 
oline, chauffeur) 
(animal, feet, lungs, head) 
(barn, doors, stalls, bins) 


car—motorman 


(newspapers, news, car- 
toons) 

(history, time, people, rec- 
ords) 


(bank, money, safe, loans) 

(farm, implements, crops, 
markets) 

(life insurance, age, death, 
premium) 

(school, lessons, textbook) 


x 


Write in figures before each word given below 
the number of letters it contains: 


Rete cates abecedarian | AL ee ichthyology 
EEE anxiety ROE ge aswars idiosynerasy 
soe ee archaeology Cee ee labyrinth 
Mes Oke characteristics 12. ...... paleontology 
Pema aa stata deterioration 13. ...... phrenetic 

a aRtearee dissyllable 14, ......psychology 

{ Serene elegantly 5. ......Stanchion 
Miesaces frequency Der aawows straight 

















rich and poor. Figures 3 and 4 
are suitable blackboard devices for 
encouraging the fresh air habit 
in country and in city districts. 
The panels may be used for topics 
in connection with health lessons, 
or for containing the names or in- 
itials of those who follow the open 
window suggestion. 

By changing the wording, and 
keeping the symbolic and orna- 
mental features as they are, Fig- 
ure 5& would be found useful on 
the occasion of a drive for Junior 
Red Cross membership. 

An unusual way of advertising 
the friendly use of comb and 
brushes is suggested in Figure 6. 
Omitting the three central units, 
and substituting another tooth- 
brush for the comb, a campaign 
for clean teeth may be inaugu- 
rated, by writing the names of 
pupils who use the brush regular- 
ly. Other uses will suggest them- 
selves to teachers who have spe- 
cial health problems to solve. 

The increased danger from au- 
tomobiles on roads, and the many 
resultant accidents and deaths 
have shown the need for educa- 
tion in the matter of safety. Fig- 
ure 7 furnishes an appropriate 
poster for bringing home the need 
of care in street crossing. 

Just as the advertiser uses color 
to assist in selling his products, 
the teacher should employ colored 
chalks to aid in stimulating the 
pupils’ interest and to make the 
blackboard attractive. White with 
one or two additional tinted colors 
would make interesting combina- 
tions in these drawings. In Figure 
1 pink would be the additional col- 
or; in Figure 2 light yellow; in 
Figures 3 and 4 light blue; in Fig- 
ure 5 light red; in Figure 6 light 
yellow; in Figure 7 light red and 
green, the danger and safety col- 
ors. 
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ly Ae strength | ae visionary 
Ls taxidermy 20. . .whimsical 
XI 


Write in figures before each word given below 
the number of syllables it contains: 


Ls aneane Beelzebub | Pe etiquette 
DB; ascnen bivouac Ii sh vase exhibit 
Bs ieesaae bouillon | rer gradually 
ee Canaan | Ors halleluiah 
Bs seen conduit M6; ovicee heliotrope 
Gi xecame confidential 16. scsuse Sequoia 
/ rer, daguerreotype 17. ...... seniority 
B;. incase episode ery questionnaire 
D..sss0u0 epitome ID, ..ccee unique 

| equable 20. ......Zouaves 

XII. 


Step your pencil over this diagram, checking the 
letters in alphabetical order, capitals first, then the 
small letters: 
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Getting Acquainted with Our Authors 
By Elizabeth F. Behler 


HE following work grew out of a desire ex- 

pressed by an eighth grade pupil: “I wish I 
could know more about our poets.” As I tried to 
plan some work to give my boys and girls, some- 
thing that would provide a real, vital acquaintance 
with authors, this scheme took shape. 

We first made out a list of the authors, both 
American and English, whose birthdays came in the 
different months, especially the months of the cur- 
rent term. Then we decided to study as our extra 
English these authors and their works. 

We studied a catalogue of the Perry Pictures and 
sent for portraits of authors, views of their homes, 
and any picture connected with their works. As 
we studied the life of a writer, we looked in maga- 
zines and papers for pictures of these new friends, 
finding a wealth of material. This we brought to 
school and arranged on large-sized sheets of draw- 
ing paper. 

Then one day the inspiration came, born of our 
interest in the work, to bring in pictures that would 
illustrate the pen pictures made by the writers. At 
first this was slow work, but soon such a wealth of 
material began to come in! Pictures that just fitted 
the poem or the few lines! And such beautiful pic- 
tures! 

Soon we were bringing in pictures and hunting 
for poems to fit them. Each picture was mounted, 
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and underneath were written the lines and the 
name of the writer. “The Old Swimmin’-Hole,” 
“The Barefoot Boy,” and “The Children’s Hour,” 
among others, were our favorites. 

Out of this grew an almost complete volume of 
R. L. Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Each poem or part of poem was illustrated by a 
picture, and the pupils found very good pictures for 
this in the advertisements of our current magazines. 
We also had quite a complete set of Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes with colored illustrations. 

This term we divided our eighth grade into three 
sections and the rivalry was keen. We put our work 
on exhibition and had it judged as to its artistic 
value by our art supervisor. The best illustrated 
poem was selected by a committee composed of our 
superintendent, our principal, and an outsider. The 
committee found this no easy task. In one class the 
first honor went to an illustrated “Barefoot Boy.” 
The picture used was an advertisement showing a 
boy going fishing. This was given first mention as 
so admirably answering the description given in the 
poem. Honorable mention was given to a boy who 
used an advertisement for wooden animals to illus- 
trate a poem on “The Camel.” 

The direct results of this work were numerous. 
We discovered that we had an intimate knowledge 
of thirty-eight different writers and had used near- 
ly two hundred poems and stories; then, we had a 
choice collection of memory gems that we had un- 
consciously gained; and, better still, when quota- 
tions were recognized in our reading we knew where 
to find many of them and knew who wrote them. 


As a class, we reveled in Mark Twain, “Uncle Re-, 


mus,” Holmes, Field, Riley, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Guest, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Noyes, 
Roosevelt, Alcott, Hawthorne, Kipling, Bryant, Van 
Dyke, Lowell, Burns, Stevenson, Dickens, Scott, 
Irving, and others. To the pupils these men and 
women had become friends. 

The by-products were the best, I think, as I look 
back. I asked the class one day to tell me, in writ- 
ing, some of the things the work had done for them. 
As I read the answers I realized that the work had 
touched the lives of the children, and that is what 
we want our work to do if it is to be permanent. 


Wide-awake Current Events 


By Eleanor Rust Mosely 


IXTH graders like themselves, their neighbors, 

the world, hence their natural liking for Cur- 
rent Events period each Monday afternoon. But 
even more than the companionship of their fel- 
lows, they crave races and feats of courage and 
strength with these same beings who have evi- 
dently been placed here, too, for some obscure 
reason. So Current Events period has become a 
teeming field where nations meet nations, and home 
affairs rival each other in dash and speed. 
. Our Current Events magazines arrive and are 
delivered on each Thursday. The class, having 
already divided itself into two teams, the Yanks 
and the Giants, is eagerly awaiting the first line- 
up. By the time the three o’clock bell signals for 
open air, Bert, who has been chosen captain of 
the Yanks for the week, has assigned a topic for 
recitation to each member of his clan. Each boy 
and girl will study his own topic, look up as much 
outside material as possible, and appear on Mon- 
day with “copy,” prepared to deliver orally. 

An intelligent recitation on the facts as pre- 
sented in his topic will net his side one point; 
presentation of pictures will count a second point; 
and any enlargement from additional papers and 
magazines will make it a “homer” with three 
points for the Yanks. At this time members of 
the Giants are allowed a few minttes for worth- 
while additions, each one counting one point for 
their team. Thus the inning continues, with the 
efficient chairman recognizing would-be speakers 
and quelling incipient riots when party feeling 
spills over. At one end of the blackboard, in full 
view of the public’s critical eye, an accurate mathe- 
matician enters the points in both scores. At the 
conclusion of the lively discussion the Giants en- 
thusiastically elect the captain for the inning 
which will be played on the following Monday. 

The advantages of such a plan one may readily 


see are numerous, but the more important benefits 
may be quickly listed. The child learns to dis- 
criminate between the important. and ..the less 
important facts, especially in giving additions, for 
if the information is unworthy no credit is given 
the speaker. He learns the ‘necessity of decency 
and poilte address in his relations with his more 
or less savage fellows. The simpler proceedings. of 
a public meeting become familiar through con- 
stant practice. The more influential happenings 
in this queer world in which he finds himself be- 
come more understandable and his scope of ex- 
perience is enlarged. 

Current Events period has become an hour of 
delightful discussion, spiced with lively debates 
which clear the cloudy atmosphere of one’s brain; 
an hour of mental gymnastics in which one may 
indulge with vim and safety, always remembering 
the right of his fellow citizen to his own opinions 
and to respectful and honorable treatment. 


Greater Application During Study Period 
By Sara L. Starburg 


HAT teacher has not, at some time or other, 

in the course of a recitation, glanced at her 
study division and discovered Grace playing the 
part of a day-dreamer, or Fred busily engaged in 
examining some trinket? At any rate, it is true 
that some in the study section are not giving proper 
attention to their work. 

What is to be done? What can be done? This 
question has confronted many teachers. It has 
been a vital problem for me, and one with which I 
have been dealing in a way that has produced en- 
couraging results. 

In the first place, if a lesson has been properly 
and systematically planned and assigned, the pupils 
will sense the need for careful study. I determined 
to spend sufficient time in planning and assigning, 
holding each pupil responsible for at least one 
thing, as well as aiming to sound an appealing 
keynote in the new lesson, for only as the topic 
under study is correlated with the pupils’ activities, 
does it accomplish its purpose. To make such 
preparation often requires a greater period of 
time than a teacher feels she can give to it, but 
my experience has been that it is time well utilized. 

By carefully devoting a portion of the recitation 
period to the next assignment, I have found three 
class results. First, through proper presentation, 
the class as a unit feel an interest in the advance 
lesson, and feeling this interest, strive earnestly, 
as a rule, to be able to make a fitting contribution 
to the lesson. Second, each pupil having a definite 
objective, and entering into the preparation of his 
task, is left little, if any, surplus time for idleness. 
The third result is that the class during the reci- 
tation period is better prepared to respond. 

If teachers can succeed in getting their classes 
to the point where preparation means an habitual 
yet interesting function, one of the great school 
problems, it seems to me, will have been Partially, 
if not completely, eradicated. 


Writing for the Daily Paper 
By Vera Weightman 


NE day each week my upper grades write items 

for the county paper for their regular Eng- 
lish work. They find the work intensely interest- 
ing, and there is keen competition to see whose 
items will be found the best by the editors. Three 
pupils appointed for the purpose by the teacher, 
because their English marks have been the high- 
est for the month, serve as editors. They hold 
office for a month. After the editors have sorted 
out and revised the material, the teacher types the 
articles for the paper. 

The editors appreciate these items. To our sur- 
prise they wrote us commending this form of Eng- 
lish work and sending paper, envelopes, and pencils, 
besides a free copy of the paper each day. This 
paper helps us with our current events, as we do 
not have to depend upon other papers brought 
from home for our newspaper work. Best of all, 
the children feel that they are really doing some- 
thing worth while and are writing articles which 
are actually to be published. 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the ninth of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 





























IX. A Girl Scout Is Thrifty 


This means that a Girl Scout is a girl who is wise enough 
to know the value of things and to put them to the best use. 
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A Lively Contest for a Rural School - 
By Cecile S. Easton 


HE sunlight streamed in through the east win- 

dows and settled warmly on the backs of thir- 
teen restless youngsters, ranging in age from six 
to sixteen. A robin holding a fat grub in his bill 
perched himself on a south window sill. Almost in- 
stantly a dozen youthful profiles were silhouetted 
against the sunlight. Chug-chug-clatter, the road 
grader heralded its approach, and the backs of 
thirteen heads were turned into shadow while thir- 
teen faces strained toward the east window in an 
anxious effort to obtain a glimpse of this fascinat- 
ing disturber. It was late spring and to five bare- 
footed boys and eight gingham-gowned girls the 
pleasant rural schoolroom seemed little better than 
a prison that bright morning. 

Miss S. was a resourceful teacher. “You may all 
pass quietly to the windows and watch the road 
machine work for two minutes. Then I have some 
good news for you,” she said. 

Before the long hand of the big wall clock had 
covered two minute spaces, every seat was again 
filled and every face was turned toward the teach- 
er expectantly. 

“John,” she asked, “will you tell us why the men 
are doing that work this morning?” 

John considered it a silly question. “So the 
roads’ll be in better shape to travel on,” he told 
her not very politely. 

Miss S. nodded. “That’s it, precisely, John, and 
all over the country wherever spring has touched, 
men will be putting the roads in better shape to 
travel on. It seems to me that now would be,a fine 
time to take a long automobile tour. Our own state 
and Ohio are so well supplied with paved roads that 
I think we could safely start soon. 

“This is my plan, boys and girls: 

“We'll pretend that we are taking a trip from 
here to Los Angeles, a distance of about 3,500 
miles. As five of you are quite small, I think two 
big automobiles will carry every one. I shall be in 
Los Angeles when you arrive, and shall help the 
last load that comes to give a party for the first 
one. 

“John, I want you to. drive one of the cars, and 
will you drive the other, Theodore?” 

The two “biggest boys” eagerly agreed, and, up- 
on Miss S.’s suggestion, arose and chose the chil- 
dren who were to ride with them. Miss S. super- 
vised the choosing so that the sides were about 
equal in the matter of large and small children. 
She then tacked a large sheet of cardboard to the 
wall, and on it wrote the names of the children 
chosen on each side. Each group then decided what 
kind of car they wanted to ride in, and the name of 
the ear chosen headed each list. 

“On this card,” Miss S. explained, “I shall keep 
a record of the progress you make. I shall divide 
it into twenty columns representing the days in a 
school week for four weeks. If Emma gets a per- 
fect lesson in any subject, I shall place a 5 after 
her name in my class book under the subject where 
she won it. A grade of 90 or above will entitle her 
to a reward of 3 points and a grade between 75 and 
90 per cent wins a score of 2 points. Should her 
rating in any day’s recitation fall below 60 per 
cent, 5 points would be deducted from her score. 
Your deportment standings will be recorded in the 
same manner. At the end of each day, I shall total 
each child’s score and write it on the cardboard in 
the column of the day upon which it was won. The 
grand total on each side will be posted after the 
name of the car and will show how many miles the 
car has traveled each day. When either car obtains 
a score of 3,500 miles the race is ended and that 
car is considered winner.” 

Miss S. unrolled the large United States map in 
the front of the room and the children decided 
which route they were going to travel. 

“Before starting, it will be necessary to purchase 
tents, blankets, suitable clothing, etc. To-morrow 


morning I want each of you to bring a list of the 
things you think will be needed most, and, if pos- 
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sible, find out the prices of them. 
someone to help you.” 

The following morning, each child brought an 
itemized list of equipment, and after some discus- 
sion a list composed of the best parts of all of them 
was written on the board. The seventh and eighth 
grades were asked, as an English assignment, to 
write to a well known tourists’ supply house, order- 
ing the necessary equipment. 

During the following month, “The Trip” was the 
chief subject of interest. Whenever it was possible 
to do so, Miss S. wove the daily lesson plans around 
the tour, and found it a surprisingly easy and in- 
teresting thing to do. Frequently the children gave 
her valuable suggestions, which were always re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

The arithmetic classes were given problems con- 
cerning the expenses of the trip, etc., as: 

1. For lunch to-day Harold contributed 10 cents’ 
worth of crackers, a bag of oranges that cost 25 
cents, and a can of sardines at 15 cents. How much 
did his share of the lunch cost? ; 

2. At Columbus, this morning, Theodore had 8 
gallons of gasoline and 2 quarts of oil put into his 
car. If gasoline sells for 21 cents and oil for 20, 
how much change did he receive from a five dollar 
bill? 

3. John bought 2 Goodyear Cord Tires to-day at 
$35 each. The garage man discounted them 5% 
for cash. What did they cost? 

4, Jane lost her purse last night and had to tele- 
graph home for more money. Her father didn’t 
have enough at the time and borrowed $275 on 3 
months’ time, by giving his note at the bank. He 
had to pay six per cent interest. Write the note and 
compute the interest. Write the check which was 
sent to Jane. 

On Thursday it rained, and the blankets became 
so water soaked that it was necessary to stay at a 
hotel that night. Friday’s arithmetic assignment 
concerned the expenses which this necessitated. 

At one place in Nevada, it was found impossible 
to go directly southwest. Instead the tourists had 
to go 25 miles west and 30 miles south. This was 
the foundation for problems in measurement. 

Freda, while ferrying across the Illinois River, 
fell overboard and was nearly drowned. A valu- 
able lesson in first aid was the result of this imag- 
inary mishap. 

The English, both oral and written, was highly 
exciting. It included stories of thrilling adven- 
tures, letters to relatives and friends, business let- 
ters, descriptions of interesting places visited, etc. 

The territory purchased from France in 1803 took 
on new and greater importance when viewed imag- 
inarily from the windows of a tourist car, and the 
children who “crossed the continent” in Miss S.’s 
school will never forget the climate, products and 
topography of the Central and Western Plains, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope. 

Miss S. had an active imagination and found no 
difficulty in inventing new experiences which made 
the school seem almost to live the trip, until Theo- 
dore’s car reached Los Angeles. When, a few days 
later, John’s car arrived (or was broken beyond re- 
pair and its passengers arrived on the train), they 
all had the jolliest picnic one Friday afternoon at 
Long Beach, near the meadow brook which flowed 
past the schoolhouse. The losing side furnished 
lunch for the winners and everyone was delighted 
with a large basket of California fruits which Miss 


S. brought. 


A Real Teacher 


He preached to folks in what he did, 
By what he was, and the way he 


lived, 
And when he was gone they came to 
to know 
That no other one had impressed 
them so. 
They came to know what they’d felt 


all along, 
That he’d raised them up and helped 
them be strong. 
James H. Metzgar. 









Opening Exercises for May 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


nN the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
John Milton. 


May Day 


Discuss plans for May baskets, May picnics, par- 
ties, etc. Discuss May Day customs in this coun- 
try; in England. (See Sindelar’s Morning Exer- 
cises for All the Year.) Read poems and sing songs 
about May. Mention all of the reasons why you 
like the month of May. , 


Mother’s Day 


When is Mother’s Day celebrated? How and 
when did it originate? Why should we observe 
Mother’s Day? Discuss ways in which to celebrate 
the day. Mention all the ways you can think of in 
which we can show appreciation of our mothers. 


Nature Discussions 


Have you noticed any unusual activities in the 
beehives lately? Why may bees be called “social- 
ists’? What various activities are carried on inside 
a beehive? Discuss the making of an observation 
beehive. What things would you expect to learn by 
watching the bees at work? 

Describe the way in which a bee works when 
building a honeycomb. Tell or read the story of the 
way the bees live and work together in the hive. 
Which are the workers? The drones? Which is 
the queen? What happens when bees “swarm”? 
Describe a farm scene when bees are swarming. 

When did the first fireflies appear this season? 
Where were they first seen? Do you remember what 
FEiawatha thought about the fireflies? Why do the 
fireflies need a light? Do you know how they make 
it? On what kind of nights do you see them? Do 
they fly high in the air or near the ground? Is the 
flash they give short or long? Catch some fireflies 
and place in a bottle or glass for observation. 


When and where did you observe the first dragon- 
flies this season? Why are they very ‘hard to 
catch? Do you know what they eat? Discuss the 
catching of the nymphs with a dip net. Do the 
nymphs look very much like the old dragon-flies? 
Discuss the making of a school aquarium for the 
purpose of studying the development of the nymphs. 
What kind of plants would you put in this aquari- 
um? Do you know what the nymphs feed on? Com- 
pare the nymph with other insects as to looks. Dis- 
cuss the way in which the dragon-fly flies. How 
does it hold its wings when resting? How does the 
damsel fly hold its wings when resting? 

How many have ever found crayfish? By what 
other names are they called? Discuss the catching 
of crayfish. Why must one be careful in catching 
them? Do you find them in mud or in water? Can 
you show that the pincers are really a pair of front 
legs? Discuss the way in which the crayfish makes 
its den. Discuss the way in which crayfish go into 
their dens. 


The Stars 


Have you noticed that the night sky in summer is 
different from that of the winter? Where do you 
find the “big dipper” this month? How many of 
the following stars can you find: Orion, Regulus, 
Arcturus, Spica and Vega? With the help of dia- 
grams on the blackboard, discuss the way in which 
to find these stars. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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New Interest for Hygiene Lessons 


You can stimulate the interest of 
children in care of their teeth by 
instances such as the one given below. 





Of course not—she never does. Nor does 
any other animal. Yet most of them 
have good teeth. From which unthinking 
people often argue that toothbrushing 
is not necessary—merely a fad. 


But Madame Cow and all the other ani- 
mals care for their teeth just the same. 
They are not conscious of doing so. But 
instinct makes them eat only such food 
as is best fitted to keep their whole bodies 
—teeth included—in perfect trim. 


This has been proved by careful experi- 
ments. Certain foods, which animals 
naturally crave and eat, were kept from 
them. Before long their teeth began to 
break down and decay, just as human 
teeth do. 


Modern diet is full of faults—too much 
soft food, sweets, fine breads, condiments, 
ice-water and a generally unbalanced 
ration. So that care of the teeth is an ab- 








Did you ever see a cow use a tooth brush? 


solute necessity—they must be brushed 
faithfully. 


With what? That is the next question. 
Dental science approves the Colgate 
method of cleaning your teeth. Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream “washes” teeth 
clean—it does not scour them or drug 
the mouth with chemicals. It is a chalk 
and soap dentifrice, the kind that pro- 
gressive dentists say is the best to use. 
The fine, smooth chalk in Colgate’s loos- 
ens the particles of food that are left 
clinging to the teeth after meals. The 
mild, vegetable-oil soap in Colgate’s 
washes them all away. You will like the 
delicious flavor of Colgate’s. 


That is how modern science comes to the 
aid of humanity and teaches that preven- 
tion is better than cure. If you will re- 
move the causes of tooth decay by a faith- 
ful use of Colgate’s, your teeth will have 
a better chance to keep their health—to 
be sound and white and strong. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 
New York 
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A Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 











Memorial Day Pageant 
By Nathalie Forbes Moulton 


PROLOGUE 


From sunny California 
To the rocky coast of Maine, 
From city, farm and village, 
From hillside, dale and plain, 
The people of our country 
Unite one day each year 
And lay a wreath of flowers 
On every soldier’s bier. 
The flag for which they perished 
Is placed on every mound 
In recognition of their service 
To mark it hallowed ground; 
And then in song and story 
Their brave deeds we relate, 
How they counted life of little worth 
For the love of home and state. 
But think you that praise and flowers 
The truest tribute make 
To those who saved the ideals 
That make our country great? 
Cannot our lives be given 
In service every day 
To keep those ideals lofty 
And fitting tribute pay? 


The girls and boys of ; 
In the pageant given to you, 
To Liberty, Safety, Union 
Will prove their spirit true. 





I—INDIAN War PERIOD 

Group representing enemies of chil- 
dren stand on one side of stage. Each 
is dressed in a manner suggestive of 
his character and wears a large plac- 
ard bearing his name. 

Carelessness—Disheveled 
ance. 

Bad Health Habits—Head bandaged, 
teeth blackened, coffee-pot in one hand. 

Cigarette Habit—Careless attitude, 
stooped shoulders. 

Poor English—Cardboard hung from 
shoulders front and back, bearing in- 
correct expressions in large print. 

Dishonesty—Slouching appearance, 
hat pulled low over eyes. 

Idleness—U ntidy in appearance, 
leaning against wall, chewing gum. 

Group representing friends of chil- 
dren are on opposite side of stage, 
dressed appropriately and with name 
placards. 

Safety First—Policeman’s cap, white 
straps of traffic officer. 

Good Health Habits—Alert, clean; 
bottle of milk in hand. 

Athletics—Gym suit or baseball suit. 

Good English—Correct expressions 
for the wrong ones on “Poor English” 
on cards suspended from shoulders. 

Honesty—Carries flag. 

Industry—Carries books. 

A Boy and a Girl stand near back 
of stage and facing audience. 

(Hero of Indian Wars appears 
(Daniel Boone costume). Assembly 
sings “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
He stands in center of stage as a statue 
during song. Group of children run 
on stage and surround him.) 


HERo— 

I am a fighter of Indians. 
No more on every side 

By tree, and stone, and covert, 
Does the cruel savage hide. 

But what of other enemies 
That hurt your national life— 


appear- 


Dishonesty, Bad Health, Poor Eng- 
lish, 
And careless waste of life? 

ONE CHILD (stepping forward from 
group) — 

We greet you, fighter of Indians, 

And we would have you know 

How we guard against our enemies 

As you did long ago. 

Boy (to girl)—Father says that I 
am getting so big now that he’ll have 
to depend upon me to help take care 
of myself. He says he hopes I’ll know 
my enemies when I meet them. I told 
him I didn’t have any enemies now be- 
cause Jim and I shook hands and made 
up after our quarrel. He said he didn’t 
mean that kind of enemy. What do 
you suppose he meant? 

Girt—That is just the kind of thing 
Mother has been saying to me. She 
says she hopes I’ll make the right kind 
of friends. I said my friends all had 
pretty clothes and a nickel to spend 
every day, but she said she didn’t mean 
that kind of friend. I wonder what 
she meant. Grown-ups are very queer 
I think, don’t you? 

Boy—Yes, let’s forget about them 
and play with these new children. I 
never saw them around here before. 

GIRL (advancing) — May we play 
with ,you? 

BotH Groups (in chorus, holding 
out hands)—Yes, do play with us. 

CARELESSNESS (stepping forward and 
addressing children)—If you will come 
with us instead of those people over 
there, I’ll show you how to hang on 
behind a truck on your roller skates. 
Of course you might break a leg or 
get killed but “you should worry!” 
“Take a chance!” Only children 
were killed in (name of state) last 
year. 

SaFETY First (hurrying over)—But 
if you come with us, I’ll show you how 
to cross the street safely, how to pre- 
vent fires in your home and how to 
avoid drowning accidents. Think how 
you would like to be a cripple, or lose 
your home! And think how your par- 
ents would feel if you were drowned! 
All this happens to friends of Care- 
lessness. 5 Let Safety First be your 
friend. 

Bap HEALTH (stepping forward)— 
Come with us and I’ll give you a head- 
ache like mine and you won’t have to 
go to school. You needn’t brush your 
teeth either and soon you won’t have 
any. See? (Opens mouth.) 

Goop HEALTH Hasits (hurrying for- 
ward)— Oh, please listen to me! Be 
my friend and I’ll make you the hap- 
piest children in the world. You shall 
breathe fresh air for long hours every 
night. You shall have vegetables and 
fruit to eat and a quart of milk every 
day. You'll feel just like going to 
school and you’ll grow smarter every 
day. 

CIGARETTE HaBiT—You are just the 
folks I’m looking for. I like to get 
children young so I can poison them 
slowly and make their minds grow 
dull. Make friends with me and I'll 








never leave you. 

ATHLETICS (rushing forward)—What 
he says is very true. If you once make 
friends, he’ll stick to you whether you 





want him or not. Wouldn’t you rather 
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come with me? We'll play basket ball, 
baseball and volley ball, and do exer- 
cises to make our bodies strong and 
beautiful. But his friends are not 
able to play as we do, so you must 
choose between us. 


Poor ENGLISH (pushing forward)— 
Here I am! I’m such an easy person 
to get along with! You’ll just enjoy 
playing with me. Take a good look at 
me. 


CHILDREN (reading aloud the ex- 
pressions printed on his placard)— 
“Ain’t got no”; “Gimme”; “That’s 
the berries”; “I ain’t doing nothin’ ”; 


“’Twant me”; “You betcha,” etc. 


Goop ENGLISH (stepping out from 
group)—He is a good-natured fellow 
but I notice that his friends aren’t 
able to get good positions when they 
grow up. They stand no chance at 
college. No one enjoys hearing them 
talk. I try to help people to succeed 
in life. It is often hard to make 
friends with me, but I’m true blue and 
I’ll stand by you. See how you like me. 


(Children read aloud correct ex- 
pressions from Good English’s cards.) 


DISHONESTY (slouching forward and 
speaking with head lowered)—Come, 
and I’ll show you how to get an easy 
living. -I’m great on fooling folks. 
We'll take what doesn’t belong to us 
and not tell on each other. We may 
not get caught and when you are grown 
up you'll know just how. 


HoNnesty—But you probably would 
get caught. Anyway, you wouldn’t 
feel very happy inside. This flag waves 
over every schoolhouse in the land, re- 
minding boys and girls that our coun- 
try needs the finest kind of honest, 
pure, brave men and women in its 
homes. Will you be true for your 
country’s sake and for the sake of 
happiness in your homes? 

IDLENESS (calls over from his place, 
leaning against the wall) —Be my 
friend and you need do nothing from 
daylight till dark. I lie in bed all 
morning and hang around the street 
the rest of the time. There’s nothing 
to worry about. There is always the 
poorhouse to go to. 

InpustrY—If he only knew what 
wonderful things my books tell me, he 


would give up his idle ways. I will let 
you read my books. You can help me 
with my vegetable garden. I'll give 


you some of my chickens and you can 
help care for my Baby Beef. Won’t 
that be more interesting than hanging 
around the street? Besides, when you 
are old, you’ll have a good bank ac- 
count if you learn to be industrious. 

Boy—None of you need tell me any 
more. I know now what Father meant. 

Girt—So do I. 

BotH—And we know who are our 
friends. 

(They join the Friends of Children, 
who form a ring around them and 
cheer for- (name of school.) Ene- 
mies of children go off, shaking their 
fists.) 

HEROo— 

Better than praise of my bravery 

Is the tribute you have brought, 

For daily war against evil 

Shows highest courage wrought. 








(Curtain) 
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II—REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 

Minuteman appears—A_ spirit re- 
turned to learn how the children of 
to-day further the ideals of liberty, 
justice and equality. Stands like a 
statue in center of stage while assem- 
bly sings: “Yankee Doodle.” Group 
of little children of many nationalties 
run on the stage and surround Min- 
uteman.) 


MINUTEMAN— 
I am a loyal Minuteman; 
And was told here to arrive, 
To bring the spirit of ’76 
To the children of ’25. 
Liberty, Justice, Equality 
Are the things for which I stand; 
Now show me what you do to-day 
To preserve them in this land. 

(Child dressed as Miss Liberty 
steps from the group. Minuteman 
bows low.) 

Miss LIBERTY— 

We greet you, Mr. Minuteman. 

Please watch us at our play, 

And you'll find the spirit of ’76 

Alive in us to-day. 

(Minuteman and Miss Liberty stand 
aside and the children whose costumes 
show their nationalities play a game 
together, such as Farmer in the Dell 
or Drop the Handkerchief, the foreign 
children participating equally with 
American, thus bringing out the idea 
of the foreign-born mingling on equal 
footing with others.) 

MINUTEMAN— 

I see the children of many lands 

All joining heart and hand; 

’Tis the vision of my comrades, 

Their dream of Freedom’s land, 
Better than statues of marble 
Is the tribute that you give, 
For in your hearts and actions 
The ideals of Freedom live. 


(Curtain) 
I1J—Civin War. PEriop 
(Civil War veterans in seats of 


honor, while Assembly sings “March- 
ing Through Georgia.’’) 

A very small child with bouquet of 
carnations presents one to each soldier. 

If possible, have a veteran give a 
short talk on Civil War. 

Child appears on stage, turns to 
soldiers, and speaks: 

We greet you, honored soldiers— 

For union you suffered long; 
Now we organize in work and play 
To keep that union strong. 

Delegation from Garden Club, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire, etc., according to 
the organizations represented in the 
school, go on stage, a group at a time. 
A chosen speaker tells name and pur- 
pose of the organization and empha- 
sizes the idea of strength in union. 
Each wears costume of the organiza- 
tion represented. 

(Curtain) 


IV—SpPANISH War PERIOD 
(A Marine in foreground. Assem- 
bly sings “Hail Columbia,” while group 
of children run on and_ surround 
Marine.) 
MARINE— 
I fell in the name of my country, 
In the days of the conflict with 
Spain, 
Not from.the wound of a bullet, 





Nor yet from the deck of the 
Maine, 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 














202 2.74 mons et ns 1 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette wast ” Rose of Summer 
America zaugh Provoker, A 


Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Rov 
uittle Bo-. Peep 

g e Little Man, A 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomon 
~~ | of the Re- Long Trail. The 


America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 


Loreley, 
Blue. Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry ol Back to Old 
Virgin 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Ha 
Dixie Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only my jub 
Farmer, The 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses 
God Be With “You Till 
God Bless ur Native 
an 

Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
me The Herald Angels 

[Tara’s Halls 
or erat Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
How Can I_ Leave Thee 
le D’Ye Do 
Indian Lullaby 


.0ve’s on: “Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle —_ 
acDonald’s Fa 

arch of Men of “Harlech 
[arseillaise Hym 

errily, Merrily (Round) 
ichigan, My Michigan 
Mummy ‘Song, The 

My Bonnie 

My Faith Looks Up te 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
re) Little Town of Be 


lehe 
oO Mel ™O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks AM Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Christian Sol- 


ze 











Onward, 
diers 


Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adai 
Robin Redbreas 
Rocked _in the ‘Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotlan Ya 8 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
panish Cavalier,The [The 
tar ~ s Banner, 
weet and L [iot 
Swing Low, ‘Sweet Char- 





Burning 


‘here’s Musie in the Air 
fhree Fishermen, The 
Yacant Chair, The 


In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


444522 enrVnns 





Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells _ Orient 

— Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly 

Tua nia ve. ee ad” I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds “Watched 


Their Flocks 
a gy Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 
And 102 other songs just as good. 

The new “Golden Book’ contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable, 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You ‘will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 





(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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But through ignorance of sanitation 
And neglect of the rules of health. 
Have you learned from me a lesson 
To store your strength as wealth? 
CHILD— 
We greet you, Marine of the Spanish 
War. 
Fear not lest we take your place. 
The Modern Crusade, with its health 
rules, 
Will make us the pride of the race. 
If desired, a health play may be 
given here or a few health rules 
quoted. 
MARINE— 
A tribute you have paid me. 
Now I know I died not in vain, 
Since you realize the need of hygiene 
A healthy land to gain. 
(Curtain) 


V—WorLD War PERIOD 

Music—“Keep the Home 
Burning” 

Recitation—“In Flanders Fields” 

Short talk by member of American 
Legion 

ScHoot CHILD (responding)— 

To those who lie ‘neath the poppies 

Our deepest love is due; 
We'll keep the faith with those who 
fell, 
And to their ideals be true. 
Singing you went over the top, 
Then singing we will go, 
And over the top we’ll carry each 
plan 
That will make our country grow. 

(Group of little children march on, 
carrying flag. They sing “There: Are 
Many Flags in Many Lands,” or other 
appropriate patriotic song.) 

The pageant may end here, or if a 
longer program is desired, an Ameri- 
canization playlet may be added, fol- 
lowed by assembly singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


Fires 


The Parade 


By Lucile Crites 
(Patriotic Reading for a small girl) 


Memorial Day will soon be here, 
There’ll be a big parade; 

My darling grandpa marches, too, 
He’s old, but not afraid 


Of anything, because you see 
He went to war one time; 
He says ’twas many years ago, 

“When he was in his prime.” 


And when the other soldiers march, 
The young ones and the old, 

My grandpa wears his old gray suit, 
With buttons sorter gold. 


And though he gets just awful tired, 
He never rides—oh, no! 

He wants to march along just like 
He did so long ago. 


I go to Daddy’s office, 
And from the window high 
I wave at dear Grandfather, 
And I cheer as he goes by. 


Song of Peace 
(Tune—Onward, Christian Soldiers) 


Forward, all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 
When all strife shall cease; 
All the saintly sages, 
Lead us in the way, 
Forward in their footsteps, 
T’ward that perfect day. 
Forward, all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 
When all strife shall cease. 
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Summer Summer 
Hangs Over Your Head 
safe or Unsafe P 


Something may happen during the vacation season this year. 
If it does, who will help pay your Doctor, your Nurse and 


your Board Bill? 


Why not start on that trip with your mind at ease? Let the 
T. C. U. assume the risk and relieve you of the worry. 


A VACATION CHECK FOR $154 


“Received your check this morning for $154 in settle- 
ment of my claim for injury sustained while touring 


through the East on my vacation. 


I wish to thank you 


for your kind letter of sympathy and for your prompt 
delivery of check. Needless to say, it will be of great 
benefit to me especially as I am fifteen hundred miles 


from my home in St. Louis. 


I’ll always say a good 


word for the T. C. U.”—Julia C. Stiften, St. Louis, Mo. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled 
by Accident (including automobile) or Confining Sickness. 
It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not con- 


fine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 


It will 


pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined and your 
salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 


dents, or for accidental loss of life. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


travel accidents. 


All benefits doubled for 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when 
other things may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value 
—in school or out—T. C. U. Protection remains constant and 
unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear the 
burdens that Sickness or Accident may suddenly throw up- 


on you. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


Teachers’ 
Casualty 
Underwriters 


758 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


We shall then mail you full 
Please do it today. 


— eee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 758 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address... 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The May Queen 


By Florence Isbell Hope and Myrtle 
Barber Carpenter 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


May QueEN—Long white robe, with 
train. Gown may be made of white 
cheesecloth. 

Two LapIEs-IN-WAITING—Princess or 
empire gowns with trains. 

TRAIN BEARER—White suit with short 
trousers; white hat and plume. 
If preferred, dark suit, with lace 
frill at throat and at wrist, may be 
‘worn. 

HerRALD—White blouse, dark trousers, 
short black cape reaching to waist; 
black tam o’ shanter with white 
plume at side. 

Fiowers—LFight little girls wearing 
crepe paper dresses to represent 
each of the following: Wood Vio- 
let, Snowdrop, Crocus, Tulip, Lady’s 
Slipper, Primrose, Johnny-jump-up, 
Buttercup. Each carries real or 
paper flowers of the kind she rep- 
resents. 

To make plumes, take six or eight 
thicknesses of crepe paper, with the 
grain lengthwise and sew down the 
center. Shape the plume. Slash in 
diagonally to the center on either side, 
in fine slashes. Pull layers apart, 
crumple in the hands and shake out. 
Sew piece of hat wire on under side, 
lengthwise of middle of plume. 


PROPERTIES 


The Ladies-in-Waiting will need 
eight long, gay colored streamers for 
the drill. A megaphone for Herald 
(one may be made of cardboard cov- 
ered with gold or silver paper.) 


THE PLAY 

Scene—Any stage setting with a 
throne at the rear. Two high boxes 
or stools. 

(A slow march is played as the 
party enters, first the Herald, then 
the Quecn, Train Bearer, and Ladies- 
in-Waiting. The Queen is conducted 
to the throne, the Train Bearer sits on 
a stool at her feet, a Lady-in-Waiting 
at each side. Herald steps to the 
front and speaks through megaphone.) 


HERALD— 
To-day we come from valley and 
hill 
To crown our beautiful Queen, 
Bringing our gifts of flowers 
* bright,— 
The fairest we could glean. 

(The Flowers enter, one at a time, 
taking positions near the throne, 
where they remain until all are 
through speaking.) 

Woop VI0LET— 

Violets I offer, 

Modest little flowers 
Growing in the woodland, 
Under leafy bowers. 
(Hands violets to first 

Waiting.) 
SNowpROP— 
Snowdrops for your crowning 
I would give to you, 
White and pure as morning, 
Sparkling bright with dew. 
_ (Gives snowdrops to second Lady- 
in-Waiting.) 


Lady-in- 





Crocus— 
Crocuses and daffodils 
In my hands I bring, 
Glowing in their dress of gold 
Daughters of the Spring. 
(Gives crocuses and daffodils to first 
Lady-in-Waiting.) 
TULIP— 
Tulips bright and radiant, 
Clad in many a hue, 
First to brave the cold winds, 
These I bring to you. 
(Gives tulips to second Lady-in- 
Waiting.) 
Lapy’s-SLIPPER— 
Lady’s-slippers for your feet, 
Soft as velvet rare, 
Pink as sea shells in the sea, 
Fit for you to wear. 
(Gives lady’s-slippers to first Lady- 
in-Waiting.) 





PRIMROSE— 
Primroses I bring to thee, 
Gayest woodland sprite, 
Hiding in the shady dells, 
Fearful of the light. 
(Gives primroses to second Lady- 
in-Waiting.) 
JOHNNY-JUMP-UP— 
Johnny-jump-up, little elf, 
Begs to see your crowning, 
So I make a gift of him 
To add to your adorning. 
(Gives Johnny-jump-up to first Lady- 
in-Waiting.) 
BuTTERCUP— 
Buttercups from meadow land 
Bring their gifts of gold; 
They would make you rich and glad 
With their wealth untold. 
(Gives buttercups to second Lady- 
in-Waiting.) 





The Buttercup Fairy 


E. MARGARET PARKER 


E. M. P. 







grand-er house in - stead. 





house like the sun,” she 


A tin-y fai-ry lived in an a- corn cup, But she longed fora 


*T want to live in 





a gold - en house, A 


Then one day this fai - ry found a 





but - ter - cup, And she said: “I do 





sun blown down for me,” 
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de - clare! Here’s a piece of the 


So she lives in the but-ter-cup there. 








All during the verses the Ladies-in- 
Waiting pretend to be weaving a 
crown and at the close of the last 
verse, the first Lady-in-Waiting 
crowns the Queen. 

The eight little girls, with the aid 
of the two Ladies-in-Waiting, now 
give a flower drill. 


FLOWER DRILL 

1. Form a circle and dance around 
three times hand in hand. 

2. Stop and weave in and out (grand 
right and left). 

3. Make a four-spoke wheel. To do 
this, go around three times, reverse, 
and go three times around. 

4, Form single file and make figure 
8. To aid pupils in doing this, a fig- 
ure 8 may be drawn upon the floor 
with white crayon. When figure is 
complete, hold the position for five 
counts. Reverse and hold for five 
counts. 

5. While the child at top and the 
one at bottom of figure 8 mark time, 
others march out sideways until they 
form a diamond-shaped figure or hol- 
low square. Reverse so that the front 
of the figure becomes the back. 

6. Form a straight line across front 
of stage. Right about face, march to 
base of throne, where the Ladies-in- 
Waiting hand each child a long stream- 
er. The eight children march back- 
wards to front of stage, while the 
Ladies-in-Waiting mount the stools 
placed a little to the front of the 
Queen on the throne. The little girls 
spread out to make the top of a fan 
figure, while the Ladies-in-Waiting 
form the apex. From left to right 
the children are 

123 4 6 6 7 8 

Keeping time to the music, and being 
careful that their streamers cross 
with each change of position, they 
change positions each time as follows: 

(1) 1234567 8 

(2) 2 and 1, 4 and 3, 6 and 5, 8 and 
7 change. 

(3) 2 and 7 mark time; 4 and 1, 6 
and 3, 8 and 5 change. 

(4) 4 and 2, 6 and 1, 8 and 3, 7 
and 5 change. 

(5) 4 and 5 mark time; 6 and 2, 8 
and 1, 7 and 3 change. 

(6) 6 and 4, 8 and 2, 7 and 1, 5 and 
1 change. 

(7) 6 and 8 mark time; 8 and 4, 7 
and 2, 5 and 1 change. 

(8) 6 and 8, 7 and 4, 5 and 2, 8 
and 1 change. 

(9) 8 and 1 mark time; 6 and 7, 5 
and 4, 3 and 2 change. 

In (9) the children’s position is just 
the reverse of what it is in (1). If 
the streamers are long enough, the fig- 
ure may be continued back to first po- 
sition; otherwise, unwind the fan in 
the same manner as it was woven. 

7. The flower girls form open ranks, 
the Herald, Queen, Train Bearer, 
Ladies-in-Waiting pass through, and 
when they have passed, fall in line be- 
hind and all exit. 


The May Queen 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


If I could choose the sweetest one 
To be the Queen, to-day, 

Why, then I’d' choose my mother dear, 
To be my Queen of May. 
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$335 


Round Trip Between 


New York 
and 
California 


West via Panama Canal 


East via any direct rail 
route 


A wonderful summer vacation 
trip. Eighteen glorious days at 
sea—complete relaxation. 

You see Havana, that gay and 
colorful Castilian city. Great 
boulevards, stately buildings, 
historic spots of rare interest. 

And the regular stay of your 
magnificent President Liner 
gives you hours to roam through 
the city and suburbs. 


The Canal Changed History 


Then through the blue Caribbean south- 
ward to the Panama Canal. Colon—a 
unique combination of the United States 
and Central America. 

The Canal—huge locks of concrete 
and steel, the sensation of seeing and 
feeling your great ship lifted gently 
eighty-five feet. 

Then Balboa, another quaint city— 
and northward we steam to Los Angeles. 

Here, in all its beauty, its interest, its 
infinite variety of vacation pleasures, 
lies California—the ideal summer vaca- 
tionland. 


Delightful Weeks 


Climb mountains. Spend days of lazy ease 
on broad, sandy beaches, hike, fish, motor. 

Here is San Francisco, too, a gay city 
that has a real personality of its own. It 
is cosmopolitan. 

Then when you choose, you return to 
your home on any direct rail route. 

Plan now to take the Western cruise by 
water on one of the great President 
Liners of the Dollar Steamship Line. 

The round trip costs but $335—effec- 
tive May 14 to October 31. 

Enjoy a luxuriously furnished room, 
which, with your meals aboard ship, is 
included in your fare. 

The service is personal and excellent. 
The cuisine is famous. 

What other vacation could equal this 
one? Make plans early to assure the 
accommodations you wish. 


1S Moore Street, New York City 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
177 State St., Boston 
101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 805 
San Francisco, California 
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It Is May 
By Maude Wood Henry 


It is May in the land; 
Get a basket and come 
Where the buttercups: grow 
And the honey-bees hum; 
Where the thrushes and robins 
Are singing all day; 
To the woods let us go, 
It is spring—it is May. 


Come away to the woods, 
It’s like fairyland there; 

There are trilliums hiding 
And frail maidenhair; 

The windflowers are blowing, 
The violets are blue, 

There are Johnny-jump-ups 
That will jump up for you. 


Oh, it’s sweet and it’s fair 
And it’s fragrant in May; 

Bring a basket and come, 
Let us hurry away; 

To capture the springtime 
We'll need to be fleet. 

If you pause or delay 
You may miss a rare treat. 


The green trees are bowing 
A greeting to you, 
They’re waving their branches 
And beckoning, too; 
“It is time to go maying,” 
The bird voices sing; 
Can you hear what they’re saying? 
“It is May—it is spring.” 


When Mother’s Away 
By Edith Farber Guise 


When Mother’s away, the house is so 
queer, 

Nothing’s the same as it is when she’s 
here. 

The clock-ticks are echoes that go on 
and on; 

Each echo drones dully: 
she is gone.” 


“She’s gone, 


With every step there’s a creak of 
the floor, 

There’s a cringe of the hinge as you 
open the door. 

Bump the arm of her chair and it 
rocks o’er a crack 

To and fro with a murmur: 
back, not back.” 


“She’s not 


The things that were always familiar 
to you 

Look “queer as Dick’s hat band.” 
They certainly do. 

The cupboard, the stove and the old 
willow chair 

Look as big again, twice, when Moth- 
er’s not there. 


The pans in the larder, so shiny and 


bright, 

Throw back reflections that are surely 
a fright. 

The dishpan returns such a funny 
grimace 


As though it would ask: “Would you 
fain take her place?” 


The least little sound that steals 
through the house 

Sends you scuttling away like the ver- 
iest mouse; 

The rooms seem so hollow, the walls 
look so bare,— 

They are never that way when Mother 
is there. 


Though all things are left with scru- 
pulous care 

To add to the comfort of each one 
who’s there, 

Though all effort is made to be cheer 
ful and gay, 
You can’t make it home when Mother’s 
away. 


| or right silhouettes. 










































“Julie’s a Wonder!” 


By MARJORIE ADAMS 


Ts town-people see Julie going down 
the street in a dress that’s like burnt 
maple for color and Fifth Avenue for 
smartness. “Julie’s a wonder!” they say. 


Ask her (if you can catch her when those 
laughing eyes aren’t laughing too much) 
how she’s earning enough to dress herself 
and mother and sister beautifully . . . 
to take little joy-trips where they’ve al- 
ways wanted to go . . . and is having 
fun doing it! Chances are she’ll say, “Oh, 
I got tired of ginghams and serges. Don’t 
you think just getting tired of ginghams 
and serges is enough?” 

But later, out comes the pathetic little 
story of drab dresses that had fairly made 
her cringe. She wanted bright things, she 
says. Gold in them, tawny yellow, bluish 
mists. Not only for herself, but for her 
mother and her grade-school sister. She 
had little money; not much notion of styles 
But she earned it, 
learned it in happy night-time hours after 
working in an office by day. 

“How?” you ask, and then she'll say, 
quite simply, “The Woman’s Institute.” 


Een perhaps she leads you down a 
darling hallway to a bright wing of 
the house, and opens a door. “I want to 
show you the dresses first.’ But you 
scarcely hear her in your amazement. You 
are staring at a rose silk, looped with cloth 
of silver; or a gold and orange satin with 
scalloped flounces and yellow beads; or a 
dull reddish-violet like crushed grapes, 
touched with lavender chiffon. And slighter 
things—demure with lace berthas; a blue- 
ness edged with snowy fur; a laciness 
under a straight black velvet smock. Rich- 
ness in that simple, clean, gay little room 
where Julie stands looking at you, Icughing! 

“T’ve been making mostly evening things 


this last year,” she explains, “I design 
them myself.” 

“But how?” you insist. 

Then out rushes the story. “I wanted 


beautiful dresses—dresses that were more 
than clothes with price-tags on them. So 
I sent a coupon to the Woman’s Institute. 


“And I'll never forget the night I stood 
before my mirror and tipped it slowly, 
slowly, so as to see every inch of the first 
lovely party dress I’d ever made. Lessons 
put a kind of a spell upon me. I’d work 
way into the night, stopping only when 
mother would come to my room and insist 
that I go to bed. ‘ 


“WZ OU know what the Institute does. It 

starts you making things you want 
most . . . shows you the loveliest, easiest, 
quickest way to make them. My new clothes 
cost less than anything attractive I could 
get ready-made—much less—and were far 
more becoming. It was fun making things 


for mother too. She had never had such 
good-looking clothes. And the precious 
things I could produce out of almost noth- 
ing for ’Lizabeth! The girls at the office 
begged me to sew for them. ‘The Institute 
helped in every way; helped me copy high- 
priced things in windows; taught me to 
make without bothering about patterns. I 
turned out dresses so fast I won customers 
as much by speed as workmanship—lInsti- 
tute methods are surprisingly quick! And 
the first year’s earnings seemed like a 
fortune. 


“I soon saw that I could give up the 
office work entirely. So I started a shop. 
The Institute helped with that too. Oh, 
they’re the loveliest people! ‘They taught 
me wonderfully of color, style, harmony, 
little tricks of trimming. I had more orders 
than I could handle. 


“People ask if I’m happy. Do you think 
they need to ask? I’m doing what I like 
best to do and getting paid for it. The 
Institute keeps on giving me the friendliest 
help. Their magazine, Fashion Service, 
lets me know the coming modes. We have 
the clothes we want—mother, ’Lizabeth 
and I. A lot of luxuries we couldn’t other- 
wise afford. And—-come meet mother! 
Then I’ll show you the silvery gray coat 
I’ve just finished for her, and ’Lizabeth’s 
whole wardrobe.” 





MAX: many Institute members are “doing what 
they like best to do and getting paid for it.” 
Some are making dresses for friends just when they 
want extra money .. making dresses as at- 
tractive as rich ready-mades at a cost startlingly 
low. Others, like Julie, have opened costume shops, 
or are designing. Perhaps they show babies’ white 
soft things, or school frocks, or evening gowns. 


Some are personality experts. They can tell just 
by looking at a woman the colors, styles, materials 
she should wear to make her far better looking than 
her mirror has ever told. 


An attractive 32-page booklet tells how quickly 
the Woman’s Institute can teach you, too, all of 
costume art. How you can create, with methods so 
easy you almost marvel at your own skill. You can 
make an evening gown in an hour . . a smart 
sports dress in 57 minutes «_.« a becoming 
housedress in even less time! You can fashion 
daring bits of adornment with twists of ribbon and 
lace. You can learn everything of dressmaking— 
and learn it swiftly. Save surprisingly. Earn! Just 
this coupon will bring to you by return mail the 
whole story of what the Woman’s Institute can 
teach you to do. You will enloy it, and it’s free. 
Don’t you want to send for the booklet now? 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-S, Scranton, Penna, 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 32-page booklet. I am most interested in 





learning— . 
Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Cooking 
DE sicidssncisssencininiecitiactienanns 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Mother’s Day 
By Ida M. Thomas 


Wear a carnation for Mother 
Upon the tenth of May; 

But don’t think just because of this, 
There is no other way 

That you can show respect for her, 
Can comfort, help and cheer 

Her during many weary days 
Throughout the entire year. 


Wear a carnation for Mother! 
The thought is sweet and fine— 

A fiower fair and beautiful, 
To lay upon her shrine. 

These tokens worn on Mother’s Day,— 
Indeed, so much they tell! 

But don’t forget to show your love 
On other days as well. 
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The Old Guard 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Just a handful of brave vet’rans 
A-marching all in line, 

With a silver-haired old drummer 
A-beating out the time; 

With a blinded color-bearer— 
And faded flag so true,— 

We’ll remember these old soldiers 
Fought their best for me and you. 


Every year the ranks grow thinner, 
Every year their numbers few; 

But they play the same old melodies 
That they played in ’62. 

Each year the steps grow faltering, 
But Old Glory’s held as high! 

’Tis for us to cheer their pathways— 
To give honor, you and I. 





Little White Daisy 


Ada Kyle Lynch 


. 0 lit - tle white dai-sy, down in the green'grass, What is it you 


1 
2. I think your gold heart is a 


PAY, css 


tight, So flew down like a ‘dove. 


star from a - bove That could not hold 


When-e-ver I pass? Do you want me to pick *you, And 


I think I will leave you, Down 


hold you up *high, So you can fly back to your home in the sky? 
there where you *are, And when the ‘moon wants you, she’ll call for her star. 





Spring Songs 
Oh, I can sing some pretty songs, 
Without a book to-day, 
For when the sun is shining so 
I sing and sing away, 
I sing about the apple tree, 
And a nest with birdies three! 


On other days I like to sing 
When raindrops patter down; 

I sing while big umbrellas pass, 
All round about the town; 

Sir Robin says that in the spring, 
There are so many songs to sing! 


After War 


Above the roar of cannon, 
The battle clamor shrill, 
Above men’s groans and curses, 
A voice cries: “Peace, be still! 
Enough of blood and slaying; 
Enough of strife and hate; 
The bitter wrong is righted; 
Lo! Peace stands at the gate.” 


O Peace! God’s white-robed angel, 

With spotless skirt and feet, 
How welcome thy returning, 

Thy gentleness, how sweet! 
The red sword of the nation 

Drive hilt-deep in the sod; 
Now twine thy lilies round it 

And both shall honor God! 


May’s Treasures 


I’ve a load of treasures rare 

Laid away with greatest care— 

Days of sunshine, song and flowers, 

Earth made into fairy bowers!— 
I’m the month of May! 


‘In my loaded trunk I bring 


Bees to buzz, and birds to sing! 
Flowers to fill the balmy air, 
Violets are hiding there!— 

I’m the month of May! 


K ay Now 
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Mother Understands 


By Carolyn R, Freeman 


My mother is the nicest kind 
Of friend I ever knew; 
And if you were in my place, 
Why, I know you'd say so, too. 
I tell her all my troubles, 
If they’re big, or if they’re small, 
And no matter what has happened, 
Mother understands it all. 


She helps me with my reading, 
And with my ’rithmetic. 

She knows a nicer way to teach 
Than with a hick’ry stick. 

I am the very luckiest boy 
In all this whole big land, 

’Cause I have the kind of mother 
That will always understand. 


May Baskets 


By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


We had the mostest fun last year, 
*Lizabeth, Tony, and me! 
Hanging May baskets and running 
away 
Before any one could see. 


We put them on porches, we hung 


them on doors, 
Then, knocking as loud as could be, 
We’d scamper away and hide in the 
dark— 
*Lizabeth, Tony, and me! 


The big folks would come, and they'd 
look, and they’d hunt, 
And sometimes they’d catch us three, 
And every one said it was awfully cute 
Of ’Lizabeth, Tony and me! 


Bring Blossoms 


Bring ye blossoms of the May, 

Strew each humble soldier’s grave; 
Liberty shall kneel to-day, 

Honoring the true and brave. 





Little White Daisy Waltz 


—=— 


(1) Point with right hand to the ground; (2) Motion as if picking flower, (3) 
Hold right hand up high, as if letting the flower “fly back” to “the sky”; (4) M 





ove- 


ment of arms as of bird fluttering down; (5) Point with.left hand downward; (6) 


Point to the sky for “the moon.” 





Play waltz between verses and at end of song for children to dance by. 
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This program will help you 


Y= cannot hope to find apt pupils 
among children whoare under- 
weight, languid—perhaps even suf- 
fering from the more serious effects of mal- 
nutrition. Yet so common is this condi- 
tion that one-third of all our school chil- 
dren are undernourished. Millions more 
are on the borderline. 


Such children must become physically 
well before their minds can function at their 
best. You, as a teacher, can do much to- 
ward improving their health during school 
hours. 


First—form a health class 


Pick out the underweight and under- 
nourished children and give them regular 
health training. Devote15 minutesadayora 
longer period once a week to teaching them 
the fundamental healthrules. Weigh them 
once a week and keep a record of their 
weights. Have them keep a daily record 
of their own health habits. 


News of the 
Borden Health Contest 


The contest got off to a good start 
with enrollments right up to the 
very last moment. 


The daily health records for the 
first month are beginning to come 
in. The results are splendid. The 
children are taking a real interest 


and competition is already keen. 


If you haven’t yet sent in your 
March health records, do so at 


once. 

Are the children in your class 
getting their daily feeding of Eagle 
Brand at home on Saturdays and 
Sundays? 

Remember that the contest lasts 
only 12 weeks. Every moment 
counts. 





Your own success 
demands better health 
for your pupils 
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Such health training may profitably be 
given to every child under your care. 


Second—sgive daily feedings 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


Experiments have shown that Eagle Brand 
is remarkably effective in building up un- 
derweight children. For Eagle Brand is 
full-cream mi/k—the child’s basic food— 
combined with sugar, which provides the 
extra heat- and energy-producing factors 
that undernourished children must have. 

It is extremely important not to overtax 
the undernourished child's digestion. Eagle 
Brand is pure and exceptionally digestible, 
yet rich in body- and bone-building ma- 
terials and vitamins. 

It is best to serve Eagle Brand at the time 
of the mid-morning or mid-afternoon re- 
cess, because Eagle Brand is an extra, cor- 
rective food and in no way should it inter- 
fere with the child’s appetite or regular 
diet. The daily Eagle Brand feeding may 
also be given at the time of the school 
lunch, provided that it is in addition to 
this. The teacher will also notice much 
faster improvement among the children if 
she can interest the parents in continuing 
the Eagle Brand feedings at home over the 
week-ends. 

This complete health program is the re- 
sult of years of scientific study and actual 
practice by the Nutrition Department of 
the Borden Company. It was followed in 
the famous Borden experiments with mal- 
nourished school children. At present this 
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same health program is being carried 
through in every school that has entered a 
class in the Borden Health Contest. It is 
easily adaptable to special needs. The im- 
portant thing is that it enables you to start 
adequate health work among your pupils 
at once. 


Here is your material for 
health work 


Nutrition and Health. A complete hand- 
book on this phase of school health work. 
Contains height and weight charts; health 
rules; a set of 20 health lessons with illus- 
trations, suggestions for posters, etc.; a 
section on malnutrition, how to recognize 
it and what to do for it. 


Samples of health records. Daily health 
records for the children to keep. Also 
weekly weight charts for the teacher. 

Reports of experiments with Eagle Brand. 
Experiments with undernourished children 
have been carried on with the greatest 
scientific care in such representative places 
as Public School No. 38, New York City, 
and the General German Orphanage, Ca- 
tonsville, Md. These experiments prove 
the important part Eagle Brand feedings 
play in building up underweight children 
and combatting malnutrition. 


All this material can be obtained by any 
teacher, free, from the Borden Company. 
Check what you want on the coupon below 
and send it in today. The Borden Com- 
pany, 615 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Old Mathematics 
By Bess L. Gordan 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Old Mathematics—Boy dressed to rep- 
rerent an old man. 
His Children: 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Decimals 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Burroughs Computing Machine 

The part of the Children may be 
taken by either boys or girls. Each 
holds in front of him, or has fastened 
around his neck, a placard on which 
is printed his name. Decimals and 
Geometry should be represented by 
larger pupils than the other Children, 
and Burroughs Computing Machine by 
a very small boy. 

(Old Mathematics comes in, slowly, 
walking with a cane; appears very 
old and very feeble.) 

Otp Matu.—Ah, me! I am get- 
ting old and weary! Here I’ve been 
working for nobody knows how many 
centuries! And I am just about worn 
out. I have been thinking of making 
my will; but I cannot decide which of 
my children should have the most 
credit. 

(Voices heard, disputing. “I tell 
you I do the most work,” “You don’t 
know what work is,” “Neither do 
you,” etc.) 

Otp Matu.—Ah, here they come, 
quarreling as usual. 

(Children enter, still disputing, each 
trying to get his father’s attention for 
himself.) 

AppITION—I tell you J am the most 
important part of mathematics! How 
would anything ever be finished in 
this world without addition. 

MULTIPLICATION—Pooh! Pooh! I 
am a much shorter way of finishing up 
things than you are. Anyone would 
much rather multiply, any time, than 
add. Why, who would not rather mul- 
tiply 625 by 125 than to add 625, 125 
times? 

SusTRAcTION—Well, I guess J am 
far more important than any of you. 
If there was no subtraction, how would 
bankers ever know how much to take 
away from other folks’ deposits? 

AppiTIon—Well, that’s where I come 
in. I’m ahead of you there all right 
for the bankers must add these amounts 
to their own accounts. 

SupTRAcTION—Yes, but how could 
any one ever make accounts balance 
without me? Wherever you go in the 
world you must subtract to make 
everything else balance, as well as 
money. 

Diviston—Ah, but here am J! The 
declaring of dividends or the dividing 
of property would never be possible 
without division, anyway. 

SuBTRACTION—Well they could just 
subtract their earnings and that would 
be the best way, after all. 

AppITION—But how would they 
know, unless they had added to what 
they already had? Anyhow, no one 
ever knows, Subtraction, whether you 





are right or wrong, until Addition 
proves it. 

MULTIPLICATION — Well, a man’s 
property multiplies every year. 

ApDITION—Yes, by adding to it. 

Divis1on—You all speak of days and 
years. I’d like to know how the world 
would get on if I were not here to di- 
vide time into days, years, hours, min- 
utes and seconds. 

ALL THE OTHERS—O ho! Time pass- 
es so swiftly that no one ever marks 
the division of time any more in less 
than centuries! 

Otp Matu.—Speaking of centuries 
makes me think again of how old I am 
and how tired I have grown of the 
world’s business affairs. I have been 
thinking of leaving my work to one 
of you and taking a well-earned rest. 
But you mix me up so with your quar- 
reling that I cannot decide which one 
of you will be the best to carry on 
my work. 

ALL (persistently)—I will! 
I will! 

ALGEBRA—Well, you haven’t paid 
any attention to me! I am a child of 
yours, too. I’d like to know how peo- 
ple would be able to work out their 
problems if they did not have algebra 
with « to equal the unknown quantity. 
I make life easier by helping them to 
find out what is lacking. 

GrEoMETRY—Well, I’d like to know 
how folks could get along without your 
oldest child, Geometry. How could 
they have any buildings or land, or 
railroads, or anything to work with, 
if J were not here to help them do the 
areas, get the proportions, and all 
that kind of work. 

DECIMALS—Here, now, don’t over- 
look me. I’m Decimals. Talk about 
age, I was used in India centuries ago. 
Lots of countries use me for measur- 
ing, some for weighing; in some coun- 
tries, along with the United States, 
one cannot do business without me, 
because J am money. Dollars and 
cents spells decimals any day, and 
that’s what everybody’s after. So I 
think I should be heir to Father’s 
fame; for we _ all know that 
M-O-N-E-Y runs the world’s busi- 
ness. 


I will! 





BurroucHs CoMPpuTING MACHINE— 
Huh! I’m the youngest ehild of you 
all, and I can do anything and every- 
thing that all of you together can do. 
I can do it more quickly and better 
than you can, too, and not make half 
the fuss about it that you are making. 
So I think J am better able to take 
Father’s place than any of you. I’d 
like to know if all the business world 
is not thanking Burrows for his 
adding machines and other machines 
that work out the results for the tired 
business man and the lazy man. I 
may not be very big or very old, but 
I am just as good as these pre-digested 
foods of the present age, put up in 
small packages but very powerful. 

(Old Mathematics goes up to him, 
and lays his arm across his shoulders.) 

Otp Matu.—Oh, my bright young 
son! The brightest and best of all 
my children, and yet the youngest! 
To you I will leave the world’s busi- 
ness affairs, truly I will, and feel that 
they are in good hands. Now at last 
I can rest. 

(Goes out, leaning heavily on Bur- 
roughs computing machine and being 
helped along by him. Others look at 
each other disappointedly, then walk 
out grumbling.) 


May-Time 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


May-time—happy time! 
Murm’ring brooks are flowing, 
Warmth and sunshine flood the earth, 
Spring’s soft airs are blowing. 


May-time—blossom time! 
Apple trees are calling 

To the honey-seeking bee, 
“Come—ere blooms be falling!” 


May-time—melodies 
Fill the air with sweetness; 
Homing birds are back again, 
Borne on light wings fleetness. 


May-time—growing time! 
Tender leaves, unfolding, 
Clothe the earth in robes of green, 
Summer’s promise holding. 
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Invaluable Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 
The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days—Among the special occasions covered are 
DAY, MOTHER’S DAY, and GOOD WILL DAY. This book includes 

a choice selection of appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dia- 
logues, and Plays, besides entire Programs. 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions. 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. (192 


Japanese Entertainments—A book answering an insistent demand for material 
It contains Plays, Songs, a Drill, a 
Suggested Programs, Exercises and Recitations—a treasure-house of good 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 


It meets every need. (192 


(192 pages, 35 cents.) 


Included are Recitations, Quo- l 


Dance, a short Operetta, H 




















The Soldier’s Grave 


By Frances Wright Turner 


Sleep, soldier, sleep ’neath the grassy 
mound, 
Where the larch and the elm lean 
over, 
And the carol of birds is mixed, at 
dawn, 
With the scent of the sweet, red 
clover. 


Where the dews at night fall softly 
down, 
Like the tender kiss of showers, 
And the lark, in the place of your 
bugle, calls 
To wake you up with the flowers. 


It seems so beautiful, soldier, to rest 
After the day’s hard ending, 
With the flowers you loved, and the 
sweet spring rain 
Under the blue skies bending. 


Never a tear would you have us shed, 
But be brave and glad with the 
living 
That you gave your best, and the land 
you loved 
Is a better land for your giving. 


So we will not weep, but salute the 


spot 
Where the body you gave lies 
sleeping, 
For the splendid life that you gave is 
safe, 


Safe in the Master’s keeping. 


Flag of Peace—America 


By G. A. Bond 
Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland” 


We hail thee great,—all lands above,— 
Native land, America. 

We shout thy praise and sing thy love, 
Native land, America, 

We pledge our lives, ourselves to thee, 

At home, in field, alike, agree 

To keep you true to liberty, 
Native land, America. 


What Lincoln died to hold for thee, 
Flag of Peace—America, 

We fling in triumph o’er the sea, 
Flag of peace—America. 

On land, on sea, across the sky, 

The Stripes and Stars aloft shall fly, 

Till round the world mankind shall 


cry 
Flag of Peace—America. 


My Mother 


My, but it makes a feller proud 
To have a mother just like you— 
The kind that when the kids come 
round 
You ain’t ashamed to show ’em to; 
The kind that ain’t afraid to cut 
Her still warm cake fer just us boys, 
The kind that knows before you’re 
home 
Whether you’re full of woes or joys. 


My dad I haven’t ever knowed, 

But I don’t guess I miss him bad; 
For me, my mother’s been about 

As fine a one as could be had; 
I only hope when I grow up 

Her kind of man I’ll learn to be, 
For I should like to be to her 

The kind of pal shé’s been te me. 
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ER home had been in a small 
Ohio city. She had been 
prominent there. Her fa- 

ther was president of the strong- 

er of the two local banks. Her 

— was a leader in social af- 
airs. 


She had gone to New York City 
to “seek her fortune,” to hew for 
herself a career in the industrial 
world. 


She was a capable young woman. 
Many things about business had 
been learned from her father. 
And she had completed the com- 
























“Aw shucks,” laughed her father. 


“Sounds foolish, I know. But 
it’s true. I was so near to giv- 
ing up that it makes me have 
cold chills now just to think 
about it. Then when Paula made 
me get a pair of these shoes I 
was my old self again. These 
shoes have already earned $5,000 
for me!” 


In all walks of life, women, both 
young and old, with healthy, vig- 
orous feet and weak, troublesome 
feet, are helped toward success, 
toward happiness, toward the 








mercial course at one of the state 
universities. 


“T don’t think anybody will take me for a shrinking 
little violet,” she laughed, as she said good-bye to 
her parents. 


Yes, indeed. She would take care of herself. Busi- 
ness was not a challenge to her, but an invitation 
to come and sense the thrill of accomplishment and 
the glory of success. 


During her first week on her new job (she was fil- 
ing clerk in the office of a department store) she 
wrote home: “I just love it here. I know I’m go- 
ing to succeed. It’s hard, and people are so busy. 
But I have my work, and that is all I ask of New 
York. 


She worked diligently. Day after day, month after 
month, she was at her desk before starting time, 
and yet at her work after quitting time. She en- 
joyed every moment, too. 


But the end of her first year found her still in the 
same position. Nor had her salary been changed. 
She felt very, very tired. Her enthusiasm was 
gone. She began to doubt her confidence in herself. 
Too, she dreaded the burden of going through a 
whole day. It was a great relief when five o’clock 
came. 


And she would drag herself wearily to her room, 
hardly able to wait until she could get her shoes 
off and just rest, rest, rest. 


Getting old? She was only twenty-seven. Then 
she went to a doctor. He merely told her she had 
been working too hard. That confused her. How 
could she work too hard, if she spent only eight 
hours a day at her tasks, and was in good health? 


Then she realized that she was lonely. If only she 

had some other girl to share her room, so that they 

could trade confidences and sympathies—so that 

—— could “just talk” about everything—it would 
e p. 


The new comrade happened to be a saleswoman ina 
shoe store. She was an energetic woman, vigorous, 
keen. “I’ve just about won my shoe string,” she 
announced cheerfully. “Going into business for 
myself one of these days.” 


They talked much of shoes. Our young Ohio girl 
learned many things about feet and shoes that she 
had never dreamed of before. She learned about 
the Arch Preserver Shoe, and how its concealed, 
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No. 90 


Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Styles for all occa- 
All widths, AAAA to E. 


“‘These Shoes 
have earned 


$5000 for me!’’ 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 


a Nation. Number 9. 


built-in arch bridge supports the foot naturally and 
prevents sagging. 


She also learned that this shoe has a flat inner sole 
which allows the bones, nerves and blood vessels 
of the forepart of the foot to function normally, 
without interference. 


“You see, Margery,” continued the new friend, “If 
a woman’s feet aren’t in shape then she’s a failure 
everywhere. No nerves, no energy, no enthusiasm 
—why, every day, I see them come into our store, 
frowning, listless, worn out old women, bewildered 
by it all, because they’ve been told they are not 
sick. Then when they wear this shoe they begin to 
run around again like kids! It’s great!” 


A few weeks ago (Margery had spent 8 years in 
New York) she and Paula (that was the older wom- 
an’s name) opened their own store. It is an ex- 
clusive little shop, just off Fifth Avenue. They 
don’t sell shoes. But they are still interested in 
shoes, and they both wear Arch Preserver Shoes. 


Their new store is a success, because they are both 
energetic and capable, both hustling about, creat- 
ing business, holding old business, 


Margery was home a short time after they opened 
their new establishment. She talked with happy 
frankness about her success. “I had accumulated 
$5,000—enough for my half of the shop,” she ex- 
plained. But I never could have done it without 
these shoes on my feet.” 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 







land, Mass, 


TRADE MARK PEG US. PAT. OFFICE 





Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 


things they long for most. 


Margery’s troubles in New York 
were due entirely to foot strains and cramps. Her 
nervous system was affected. Of course, she-wasn’t 
ill. But she was made unfit to render her best serv- 
ice to an employer—and therefore she was failing. 
She would have failed as a business woman, a house- 
wife, a professional woman, or in any other capac- 
ity—had she not relieved her feet by wearing the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 


Be sure to remember this: The Arch Preserver 
Shoe keeps the feet well; it prevents strain and sag- 
ging and pinching. It permits the whole of the 
foot to function normally. 


Yet this shoe is smartly styled. Comfort is so 
much more enjoyable when it is stylish, isn’t it? 
There are styles in the Arch Preserver Shoe for 
every occasion. 


If you will write for our little booklet “Use Your 
Feet” you’ll learn many more interesting facts 
about this shoe—the shoe that has changed the 
ideas of the Nation. 





THE SELBY SHOE CO. 


345 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O, 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to keep 
them well while wearing the 
smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 345 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 45, 
“Use Your Feet,” and name of Dealer. 
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American Women of All 
Periods 
By Mildred Maloney 


The following is a series of tableaux 
depicting the part that women have 
played in American history. A little 
girl dressed in old-fashioned costume 
may read the necessary explanation 
preceding the respective tableaux. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
numbered to correspond to the tableau 
each represents. 

To allow time for the arrangement 
of the scenes and grouping of charac- 
ters, music should be given between 





tableaux. Certain music is here sug- 
gested but any appropriate selections 
may be substituted for those mentioned. 


COSTUMES 


INDIANS—Indian blankets and Camo 
Fire costumes. 

PILGRIM WomMEN—Straight, plain gray 
dresses; white kerchiefs and aprons; 
white caps. 

PILGRIM CHILDREN—Dark suits; short 
trousers; wide white collars and 
white caps. 

CoLONIAL WomMEN—Long full skirts 
with panniers; basque waists; fichus; 
short puffed sleeves. 





WomeEN oF Crvin War Pertop—Tight 
waists; full skirts; short sleeves. 
Rep Cross NursEs—Regular Red Cross 

uniform. 

LiIBERTY—Long, loose white dress, 
Grecian style, with drapery of bunt- 
ing. Headdress of cardboard cov- 
ered with red or blue paper on 
which are pasted white stars. 
ReaADER—From the earliest times 

women have played an important part 

in the history of this country. They 
have not only made the homes and en- 
dured the hardships of the early set- 
tling but in times when our country 
has been at war they have shown the 





greatest patriotism, loyalty, and ser- 
vice. In a few pictures we shall try 
to show you something of the life cf 
the women of America. 

Music for following scene—“Land 
of Sky Blue Water.” 


I 


READER—Before the coming of the 
white man, the Indians and their fam- 
ilies lived in the forest and fished in 
the streams. Our first picture shows 
the Indian women and children near 
their home. 


Tableau 1—Indian women. 
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Spend 
your 
Vacation in | 


EUROPE 


ROUND $155 TRIP 





Southampton 
$162 $175 
Cherbourg Hamburg 


Special Tourist Third Class Ac- 
|| commodations on the famous 
|| “O” steamers, reserved for teach- 
| ers, students, artists and tourists. 
|| Congenial companions, good 
food, comfortable airy staterooms, 
all essentials of travel comfort— 
without the costly luxuries of 
de luxe travel. 





Write for Booklet 
**The Comfort Route’’ 


ROYAL 


The - A Mail Steam Lv Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 














Beston, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, 
\| Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
| Vancouver, Toronte, Montreal, Halifax. 





The Greatest 
value for your 


vacation 
money 


HE free booklet ‘California 

Wonder Tours” tells you how 
to see the most and get the most 
for your vacation money. It de- 
scribes Yosemite, Lassen Volcanic 
National Park and others of 
California’s glorious ‘ national 
parks; Lake Tahoe; the Giant 
Redwood Forests; the famous 
“Mother Lode” country of Mark 
Twainand Bret Harte; Mt. Shas 
ta; the spouting Geysers and 
the Petrified Forest; the Spanish 
Missions, including Mission Do- 
lores in San Francisco, Carmel 
Mission, Mission San Jose and 
others; fascinating San Fran- 
cisco, America’s coolest summer 
city, with its picturesque watere 
front, foreign merchantmen from 
overseas, mighty men-o’-war that 
guard the Pacific, lustylunged tramp 
steamers, stately "liners off for Ha- 
waii, Manila and the Orient 
—and all the other wonders 
of this enchanted land, 
Whether you come to Cali- 
fornia this year or later, send 
coupon for the booklet now, 
Low roundtrip summerfares 
to San Francisco—your logi- 
cal starting pointtotourCali- 
fornia, Address CALI- 
FORNIANS' Inc., San 
Francisco,California,for 
the free booklet, 
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Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 748 
Please send booklet “‘California Wonder Tours’’ 
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Entertainment—Continued 








Music for following scene— “The 


Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
II 


READER—In 1620 the Pilgrims came 
from England to make their homes in 
America. After waving a sad fare- 
well to the Mayflower, the homesick 
but brave Pilgrims turned their 
thoughts toward building their homes 
and starting a new life in a new coun- 
try. 

Tableau 2—The Pilgrims’ Farewell. 

Music for following scene—“The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


III 


ReapeR—The Pilgrim women spun 
the thread with which to make clothes 
for their families. Their homes were 
poor, their work was hard, but their 
courage was strong and their hearts 
were brave. 

Tableau 3—Priscilla Spinning. 

Music for following scene—“Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


IV 


READER—It was the women of 1776 
who gave us the banner which we all 
love. The first flag had thirteen stars 
and thirteen stripes; red for bravery, 
white for purity, and blue for courage. 
Betsy Ross and her helpers worked 
faithfully that Americans might have 
a beautiful standard to love and pro- 
tect. 

Tableau 4—Making the Flag. 

Music for following scene—‘Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Vv 


READER—The colonial women still 
followed the English custom of drink- 
ing tea in the afternoon with their 
friends. The next picture shows a 
group of these women assembled at 
one of their parties. 

Tableau 5—A colonial tea party. 

Music for following scene—“March- 
ing Through Georgia” and “Dixie.” 

VI 


READER—F rom the beginning of his- 
tory, women have enjoyed having a 
good time as well as carrying the bur- 
dens of household duties. The next 
picture shows some of the women of 
1860 in gay mood, preparing for a 
dance. 

Tableau 6—Scene in Civil War times. 

Music for following scene—“Over 
There,” and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” 

Vil 

READER—The soldiers in the World 
War were ever glad to see their white- 
robed friends, with red crosses on 
their caps, who were always ready 
with cotton and bandages, or with 
sympathy and friendliness. Their 
motto was at that time and is still— 
“Service.” 

Tableau 7—Red Cross nurses giving 
aid. 

Music for following scene—‘Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful.” 


VIII 


Reaper—The finest feelings of the 
human race when put into pictures have 
always been represented by women; 
and so we have pictured American lib- 
erty with a noble woman—the Goddess 
of Liberty. 

Tableau 8—Goddess of Liberty. 


IX 


All who have taken part in sepa- 
rate tableaux now reassemble for a 
final tableau. Any patriotic air may 
be played until characters are group- 
ed, when the audience stand and join 
those who are assembled in tableau in 
singing “America” or “The’Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 
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American Rockies 
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ROM Northern Pacific train win- 

dows scenic America goes by in 

review. Rivers. Lakes. Woods. 
Farms. Dakota Badlands. Cowboys. 
Ranches. Foot Hills. The Rockies. 
The Cascades. The Olympics. Puget 
Sound, and the Pacific Ocean. 


Are you traveling this summer to 
Yellowstone Park? Or to the Pacific 
Northwest? 


Make your reservations via 


“North Coast Limited” 


One of cAmerica’s Fine Trains 


New Pullman Sleepers of the very 
latest desion, observation cars, valet, 
barber, bath and famously good dining car 
service. Your vacation—our specialty. 

Chicago to 


Pacific Northwest 


Northern PacificRy. 


‘2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 








Round Trip 
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Name O Yellowstone . ... » $56.50 
0) Pacific Norchwest : ——— 86.00 

ene ©) Rainier Park . 5 Tacoma 86.00 
Address C Alaska (Skagway) . . . 176.00 
O Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 59.00 
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Cover Them Over 


Out in the daylight and starlight, 
Under the grasses and dew; 

Quietly, peacefully resting, 
Slumber the brave and true. 


Deeds of the loyal are told us; 

Acts of these heroes of ours; 
Honoring, giving them glory, 

We cover their graves with flowers. 


Near to these soldiers are lying 
Those who with anguish and pain 

Gave them but wept at their going, 
Prayed for their coming again. 


Prayed that in camp and in battle 
Courage should lighten dark hours; 

Dying ere glad vict’ry reached them, 
We cover their graves with flowers. 


Peace floats her fair banner o’er us, 
Kindness for all gives new powers. 
Past wrongs are past and forgiven, 
We cover their graves with flowers. 
Sadie M. Dane. 


The Ringer of the Chimes 


He wasn’t obliged to do it; a man had 
been paid before . 

To ring the chimes at stated times, 
but had blundered o’er and o’er, 
And, growing old and feeble, had just 

resigned the place 
When this lad appeared and volun- 
teered,—this lad with the lovely face. 


“Pay? Oh, I wouldn’t take it!” he 
said with a lofty frown; | 

He had lately come to make his home 
in this quaint old-fashioned town 

With his mother. Their house was 
yonder; the gray-stone church stood 
near, 

And the jangling notes of poor old 
Coates had tortured the lad’s keen 
ear. 


It was surely another story when the 
keyboard felt his hand! , 
At the first firm stroke the music 

woke and pealed over all the land; 
There was panic among the swallows 
in the loft that held the chime— 
It was deep with dust and red with 
rust since Coates’ idle time! 


In the hush of the Sabbath evenings, 
when the summer days grew long, 

Six times an hour from the old church 
tower he sent a snatch of song; 

The “Gloria in Excelsis’” when the 
Christmas dawn was gray; ; 

And at Eastertide the sweet bells cried, 
“The Lord is risen to-day!” 


One tune was of all the dearest to peo- 
ple and ringer too, 

When his music-soul made the soft 
notes roll o’er the churchyard wet 
with dew 

At time for the evening service;— 
when from clumsy keys he pressed, 

“QO Paradise! O Paradise! who doth 
not crave for rest!” 


Advent—Easter—Trinity—a year had 
rolled away, 

When the lad grew slight, with a fev- 
ered light in his deepset eyes of 


ray. 

“dive uw the chimes,” said the people, 
“though yet we shall miss them so;” 

But he smiled at their fears and his 
mother’s tears: “What, give up his 
chimes? ah, no!” 


Then round came the eve of the New 
Year. At midnight a year before, 

He had sent a crash and a merry dash 
the sleeping country o’er. 

But to-night he was past the effort. 
He looked at the solemn skies . 


Our Reader 
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(He had crept with pain to the tower 
again) and played “O Paradise!” 


“O Paradise, O Paradise, I greatly 
long to see—” 

And, as blest with speech, each bell to 
each spoke weirdly, tenderly; 

And the people woke and listened. 
Had ever the bells sung so? 

Each note seemed a word with mean- 
ing stirred as it drifted down below. 

“Who would not seek the happy 
land?”—of a sudden the music 
stopped; 

With one long thrill the bells stood 
still, for the ringer’s hands had 
dropped. 

Quick to the tower the. people climbed. 
With open, upturned eyes, 

And the starlight shed on his golden 
head, he had gone to Paradise. 

Jeannie Pendleton Ewing. 


Jerry, the Newsboy 
“Buy a paper, plaze! She is frozen 
a’most, 
Here’s Commercial, and News, and 
Mail, 
And here’s the Express, and the Aven- 
ing Post, 


And ‘ivery one has a terrible tale— 

A shipwreck—a murther—a_ fire 
alarm— 

Whichiver ye loike—have a paper, 
marm? 

Thin buy it, plaze, av this bit av a 


gurrul, 
She’s new in the business, and all av 
a whirrul; 
We must lind her a hand,’ said 
little Jerry, 
“There’s a plinty av thrade at the 
Fulton Ferry. 


‘‘She’s wakely for nade av the tay and 
the toast— 

The price av a paper—plaze, sir, buy 
a Post? 

Thrue as me name it is Jeremiah, 

There’s a foine report av a dridful 


fire, 
And a child that’s lost, and a smash 
av a train; 
Indade, sir, the paper’s just groanin’ 
wid pain! 
Spake up, little gurrul, and don’t be 
afraid. 
I’m schraichin’ fo’ two till I start yez 
in thrade. 
While I yell, you can sell,” said 
little Jerry, 
Screeching for two at Fulton Ferry. 





The = was bleak, the wind was 
1g: 
And a hurrying crowd went shivering 


y: 
And some bought papers, and some 
bought none, 
But the boy’s shrill voice rang cheer- 


ily on: : 

“Buy a Post, or a News, or a Mail, as 
you choose, 

For my arm just aches wid weight av 
the news. 

Express? Not a single one left for 
to-night— 

But buy one av this little gurrul, sir 
—all right. 

She’s a a reg’lar seller here at the 


ferry, 
And I rickomind her high,” said 
Jerry. 


In the whirl of the throng there pass- 
ed a man, 

“The bell is ringing, I cannot wait; 

Here, girl, a Commercial, as quick as 


you can, 

The boat is starting—don’t make me 
late.” 

And on through the hurrying crowd 


e ran, 
The wee girl followed close behind, 
After the penny he could not find; 
While, with a spring through the 
closing gate, 
After her money bounded Jerry, 
Ragged and panting, at Fulton 
Ferry. 


“One cent from the mat in the big 
fur coat! 

Give me the change, or I’ll stop the 
boat.” 

Up from the deck a laugh and a cheer, 

It changed to a shuddering cry of fear 

As he bent his head for the fearful 


spring, 

And then—like a wild bird on the 
wing— 

Over the whirling waters swung, 

Touching the boat with his hands and 
clung, 

Gasping and white, to the rail, and 


cried: 

“Where is that mean old man, who 
tried 

To steal one cent from a girl at the 


erry,— 
A poor little girl, with no friend but 
Jerry?” 


Over the side went a hundred hands, 
From a hundred mouths rang forth 
commands: 
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“Pull him in!” “Stop the boat!” 
“Take his stock!” “Let us buy 
All the papers he has!” “Send him 
home to get dry!” 
“No, indade,” said the boy—“that’s 
not w’at I meant; 
I don’t want yer money; I want that 
one cent 
From the man in the warr’m fur coat 
an’ ; 
Who could steal a cent from a poor 
gurrul like that. 
Af iver he tries that game agin, 
He’d better take me, and not Margery 
Flynn!’ 
Then cheer on cheer for little Jerry 
Rang across the Fulton Ferry. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


My Creed 


I would be true, for there are those 
that trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much 
to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much 
to dare. 
I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless ; 
I would be giving, and forget the 


gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my 
‘weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and 
love—and lift. 
Harold Arnold Walters. 


The Dog Under the Wagon 


“Come wife,” said good old farmer 


ray, 

“Put on your things, ’tis market day, 

And we'll be off to the nearest town, 

There and back ere the sun goes down. 

aa’? Fe we'll leave old Spot be- 
in 


But Spot he barked and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 
To follow under the wagon. 


Away they went at a good round pace, 
And joy came into the farmer’s face. 
“Poor Spot,” said he, “did want to 


come, 
But I’m awful glad he’s left at home— 
He’ll guard the farm and guard the 


cot, 
And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 
“T’m not so sure of that,” thought Spot, 
The dog under the wagon. 


The farmer all his produce sold 

And got his pay in yellow gold; 
Home through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber springs from behind a tree; 
—— money or else your life,” says 

e; 
The moon was up but he didn’t see 
The dog under the wagon. 


Spot ne’er barked and Spot ne’er 
whined, 
But quickly caught the thief behind; 
He et him down in the mire and 
irt, 
And tore his coat and tore his shirt. 
Then held him fast on the miry ground; 
The robber uttered not a sound, 
While his hands and feet the farmer 


bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 


So Spot he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife, 
And now a hero grand and gay, 
A silver collar he wears to-day; 
Among his friends, among his foes— 
And everywhere his master goes— 
He follows on his horny toes, 

The dog. under the wagon. 

The Advance. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Where may one obtain Walter Camp's Daily 
Exercises ?—Ohio. 


These .exercises may be obtained 
from Health Builders, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

What are the provisions of the Muscle 
Shoals Bill ?—Minnesota. 

The Muscle Shoals Bill introduced 
in Congress by Senator Underwood of 
Alabama provides that Muscle Shoals 
shall be leased by the government to 
private operators, providing this can 
be done by September 1, 1925. If 
not leased by that time the govern- 
ment is to undertake operation. 

What materials are used to coat glass for 
making mirrors ?—Wisconsin. 

A coating is made of two parts of 
nitrate of silver, one part ammonia, 
three parts alcohol, three parts water, 
by weight. After this coating is ap- 
plied to the glass, a weak solution of 
cyanide of mercury is added. Bi- 
chloride of platinum is often used to 
make cheap mirrors. Other sub- 
stances are sometimes used. 

What is the largest city in the world?— 
Kentucky. 

This is a question frequently asked, 
because sometimes the five boroughs 
of New York City taken together are 
compared with London and its “outer 
ring” of suburbs combined. The reg- 
istration county of Londan which in- 
cludes all of London covered by the 
registration of vital statistics is 
smaller in area than New York City 
and has a smaller population. The 
“outer ring” includes more than five 
hundred square miles surrounding 
London County, with a pe ulation of 
almost three million. If this ring is 





included with London County and 
compared with the five New York 
boroughs, then London would be con- 
sidered the larger. However, New 
York City has suburbs which have a 
combined population of more _ than 
two million. Adding this population 
to that of New York City proper gives 
a larger population than that of Lon- 
don with its suburbs. 

What are the names of the United States 
battleships ?—Kansas. 

In addition to battle cruisers and 
other smaller craft, the United States 
has the following battleships which 
have a displacement tonnage ranging 
from 20,000 to 32,600: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

What is the Isle of Pines Treaty ?—Indiana. 

This is a treaty with Cuba negoti- 
ated by John Hay while he was Secre- 
tary of State during Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration. The treaty with Spain 
which closed the Spanish-American 
War left some doubt as to the future 
status of the Isle of Pines. However, 
Cuba always maintained that she 
should have the island and, in fact, 
has administered its affairs. Shortly 
after the Spanish-American War, 
American investors, believing that the 
United States would permanently con- 
trol the island, purchased a large por- 
tion of it and sold it in small tracts 
to people in all parts of the United 
States, many of whom have never 
seen their holdings. Although only 
about seven hundred Americans liye 
on the island, about ninety per cent 
of it is owned by some ten thousand 
Americans. This has complicated the 
situation. The treaty specifies that 
the United States shall grant to Cuba 
an undisputed title. Ratification of 
the treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate was delayed for more than twenty 
oo It was finally ratified March 13, 


We weaken when we exaggerate.— 
La Harpe. 
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summer, vacation 





via the Santa Fe 


very low round 
trip fares to 


(2]ifornia 
Olorado 
New Mexico and 


Arizona Rockies 


and to your 
National Parks 





The Santa Fe is supreme 
in travel-comfort and 
scenic attractions. 

Fred Harveymealservicehas 


set the standard for over 
a quarter of a century. 
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MAJESTIC 


World’s Largest Ship 





Dancing on deck—A glimmer of 
ight, a dim swish of water. 
Stars, laughter and music. 





Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin ac- 
commodations on great ships reserved ex- 
clusively for students, teachers, professional 
men and women and tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table 
and service. Broad decks for games and 
lounging. Commodious, well-appointed 
public rooms. 

Over 25 sailings from New York, Boston 
and Montreal to England, France and 
Belgium, with direct connection for all other 
European countries. Complete choice of 
return dates. 


All-Expense Inclusive Tours 


From New York $21§ (up) for 24 
days. From Montreal $330 
for 36 days. 


For booklets and helpful information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 127 So. State Street, Chicago; 
McGill Bldg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
1201 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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After buying the e995, 

meat and breakfast 

food: Dou may get a 

= of Wrigleys 
00. 


Wise mother:-she ve- 
wards the little ervand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


Happy. healthy child- 
ren.with Wrigley’s- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small ! 





A leading dentist 
sales that chewing 
gum vol only cleans 
the loath and aids 
digestion, bul acts 
as amildautiseplic 
in the mouth at the 
same Lime thal it re- 
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N. E. A. Allied Organizations Hold 
Profitable Sessions 


Societies of Importance, Meeting at Cincinnati, Discuss Problems 
Related to Improvement of Educational Procedure 


N our April issue, we attempted to 

cover, however inadequately, the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association, held in Cincinnati Feb- 
ruary 22-26. But in addition to the 
sessions of this department, there were 
meetings of many allied departments 
and organizations, the proceedings of 
which were of much importance to 
the cause of educational progress. 
Among these were the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, the 
National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, the Educational Re- 
search Association, the National Coun- 
cil of Education, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the 
Council of Kindergarten Supervisors 
and Training Teachers, the National 
Council of Primary Education, the De- 
partment of Rural Education, the City 
Teacher Training School Section, and 
the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Report of Investigations in 
Reading 


An indication of the importance of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education is the fact that two 
evenings were devoted to the meetings 
of this society, for the discussion of 
the contents of the Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the Society. Part I of 
the Yearbook, entitled “Report of the 
National Committee on Reading,” was 
discussed at the first session. Dean 
William S. Gray of the College of 
Education, University of Chicago, as 
chairman of the National Committee 
on Reading, presented in a general 
way the findings of that committee. 
He said that the report as found in 
the Yearbook is definitely progressive 
in that it is based on research, and 
definitely conservative in that it does 
not go evened what has been proved 
in the schoolroom. He further stated 
that modern instruction in reading 
must be based on the wide experience 
one has in life and that the reading 
attitudes. essential in the interpreta- 
tion of life should be developed. He 
emphasized the imperative need for 
the development of reading habits, 
stating that such habits could be bet- 
ter developed if less time were de- 
voted to instruction in formal reading. 

Miss Laura Zirbes, Investigator in 
Reading, The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
made clear the possibilities for vital- 
izing the teaching of reading. She 
said that many persons are not inter- 
ested in reading because they learned 
how to read rather than to read. 
There is to-day a much keener ap- 
preciation of the importance of read- 
ing than ever before. Miss Zirbes 
stated that the objectives in the teach- 
ing of reading should be (1) to sup- 
ply to the child experiences that he 
cannot gain in other ways, (2) to 
develop strong motives for and inter- 
est in reading, and (3) to develop 
adequate habits for the intelligent in- 
terpretation of reading material. The 
Yearbook gives specific examples as 
to how the child may gain power over 
the printed page, stresses the tech- 
nique of silent reading, and also lays 
great stress on the giving of informal 
tests. Miss Zirbes said that the value 
of informal tests as a part of class- 
room procedure had never been suffi- 
ciently investigated. They make pre- 
ventive diagnostic work take the 
place of remedial work. Informal 
tests, however, should not be used as 
a preparation for standardized tests. 
Miss Zirbes, in closing, emphasized the 
need for adequate provision for dif- 
ferences in ability and taste. 

Professor Arthur I. Gates of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, pre- 
sented some problems in_ reading 


which need investigation. Perhaps 
most prominent among the problems 
that he discussed is the need for re- 
search in the method and technique of 
teaching reading. Dr. Gates said 
that we know more about diagnosing 
cases in the third grade than about 
teaching a child in the first grade. 
Perhaps, as was stated, the reason is 
that when a child reaches the third 
grade and is found to have difficulty 
in reading, we are finally forced to 
diagnose and remedy the case. 


Individual Instruction 


Part II of the Yearbook, entitled 
“Adapting the Schools to Individual 
Differences,’”’ was discussed at the sec- 
ond session of the Society. The sub- 
ject was introduced by Superintend- 
ent Carleton W. Washburne, of Win- 
netka, Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which had prepared the Year- 
book. Superintendent Washburne an- 
swered the question “Is it possible to 
individualize instruction?” in the af- 
firmative by stating that it is being 
done successfully in many schools and 
under very different conditions. He 











Reassurance from the 
N.E. A. President 


66 E have the serious prob- 

lem of moral training 
confronting the schools and the 
homes .of to-day; but we always 
have had this same problem. 
Contrary to the opinion of some, 
I am convinced that the youth of 
to-day are even better morally 
than in times past. 

“The problem is being han- 
dled differently to-day. The 
youth are being given greater 
independence in their conduct. 
As the result they are being 
given the responsibility for their 
moral conduct and I am confi- 
dent that their reaction to this 
responsibility is excellent. 

“As for drinking among our 
youth, these young folks can- 
not be charged with this respon- 
sibility. That rests with the 
adults. On all sides we see ma- 
ture persons openly disregard- 
ing prohibition and considering 
it in any way but seriously. As 
the natural result our young 
folks follow this example. 

In the matter of dress, while 
some are extreme, on the whole 
I am certain that the women of 
to-day in dressing; show a marked 
improvement over the women of 
twenty-five years ago. Their 
dresses are in the first place 
more hygienic and in the sec- 
ond place more artistic. 

“Petting—we have had that 
with us always, but each age 
calls it by another name. And 
in those days youth had the 
buggy in the place of the mod- 
ern automobile. 

“All of these things, of course, 
are problems in themselves, but 
it is my contention that they 
are no more serious at the pres- 
ent time than ever before. If 
anything, the situation is -im- 
proved. The fact that the boys 
and girls of to-day are doing 
their own thinking in itself is a 
hopeful sign. 

“Interest in athletics, Scout 
movements, music, outdoor life 
—all of these things which are 
on the increase are most favor- 
able indicators for a better gen- 
eration.”—Jesse H. Newlon. 
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further stated that although dividing 
children into ability groups is better 
than nothing, it has not brought about 
the results which can be accomplished 
with individual instruction. Super- 
intendent Washburne claims that for 
many children individual instruction 
saves time in that it greatly reduces 
retardation. 

Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, of 
Bronxville, N. Y., presented some 
problems involved in this type of work. 
Perhaps most important among these 
problems is the twofold problem “On 
what basis shall children be classified 
and graded? What shall be the real 
scientific method of promotion?” In 
our schools children are classified ac- 
cording to ability or scholarship. 
Superintendent Stoddard advanced 
the theory that it is best to group 
children according to _ social age. 
Under the individual method the ques- 
tion is whether or not the child has 
attained certain goals that have been 
set up, such as the learning of a cer- 
tain number of words in spelling or 
the ability to read a certain passage, 
rather than whether he has attained 
a certain per cent in a school subject. 
This theory, however, was attacked by 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who 
said that education is not a “storing 
up” of facts but rather the creating 
in the child of the ability to do a 
thing in the proper connection. The 
child may learn how to do a thing but 
unless he does it in the proper con- 
_— he may not know when to do 
it. 

Other problems presented by Su- 
perintendent Stoddard were: (1) Is 
special training needed for teachers 
using the individual method? It is 
not necessary, but desirable. (2) 
Does it require small classes? Smail 
classes are not nati Individual 
instruction improves work in any sized 
class. (3) Is it possible to measure 
the results? Teachers notice increas- 
ed efficiency, and there are some more 
tangible results that can be measured. 
(4) Are extra materials needed? 
Assignments can be made to supple- 
ment textbooks. (5) Should children 
pass about at will or should their 
work be supervised? There should 
be a certain amount of supervision. 
(6) How shall we keep track of the 
progress of children? There are 
many complications, but it can be done. 
(7) Should group work grow out of 
individual work or vice versa, or 
should both be independent? Individ- 
ual work can easily grow out of 
group work, thus supplementing the 
group work. Superintendent Stod- 
dard’s closing remark was “The lock- 
step of mass instruction must be 
broken.” 


The Counting Process 


At one session of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers. of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director, 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago, reported on a_ laboratory 
study which he is making of the 
counting process. He has undertaken 
to find out in a laboratory manner the 
different phases of this problem, for, 
as he emphasized, a given problem is 
not the same in different situations. 
Therefore we cannot always expect 
the child to react in the same way to 
a certain problem. The mechanism of 
counting is much more complicated 
and elaborate beyond the first decade 
than in the first decade. Therefore 
we should not expect that the child 
who is learning to count the second 
decade is merely repeating or con- 
tinuing the process which he mastered 
in learning to count the first decade. 
Learning in arithmetic is the learn- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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SWITZERLAND 


It’s the greatest place in 
the world for a vacation 


The appeal of Switzerland is uni- 
versal and eternal. No other coun- 
try offers such contrasts of awe- 
inspiring grandeur and appealing 
loveliness. There are comfortable 
pensions and fine hotels every- 
where—modern facilities for travel 
by rail, steamboat, or motor, and 
above all a most pleasing hospi- 
tality everywhere. 


Before you start on your trip con- 
sult the Official Agency of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads for your 
information. Booklets, guide 
books, transportation time tables, 
etc., freely and gladly given. 





You must visit and know: 
GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, 
ever attractive for its beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 
LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line. Educational center. 
Excursions in all directions. 

BERNE, the most charming diplomat- 
ic city of Europe, where Swiss life in 
town and country is vividly portrayed. 
The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of 
Thun, Kundersteg and Gstaad; and 
to the garden spot of 
INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 


top of the World. Nearby are MUR- ' 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and) 
the lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD, | 


and WENGEN. 
MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION- 


ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a) 


dream, are reached by luxurious ex- 
press trains with observation and din- 
ing cars from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY - CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 

LUGANO in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 

THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at:— 

ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 
wonderful. location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 

ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, ,at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 

LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most inter- 
esting. 

Opportunities for perfeet sport, in 
endless variety, are inexhaustible— 
Golf everywhere. 


Write for suggestions and 
Swiss travel literature 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
24t Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Improving Teaching Through 


Educational Tests 


(Continued from page 30) 


On the inside of the cover page of 
the examination booklet is provided a 
scale upon which to make an educa- 
tional profile of the child. Such a pro- 
file for this sixth-grade child is shown 
in Figure II. This cover page with 
the record of the child’s achievement 
in two forms should be torn off and 
filed for convenient reference. 

In addition to the individual record, 
a class record needs to be made. The 
class record sheet provided in_ the 
package of tests is a convenient form 
on which to assemble this informa- 
tion. Its interpretative value is in- 
creased if the child with the highest 
educational age is listed first, with 
the others following in descending 
order. 

UsE OF RESULTS 

The Stanford Achievement Test has 
two great fields of usefulness. It may 
be used as a basis for classification 
of children and as a measure of at- 
tainment on which to base teaching, 
i. e. on which to base the adaptation of 
the course of study. In schools where 
the services of psychologists are avail- 
able, the ideal classification use of 
achievement test results is in com- 
bination with intelligence test results. 
Without psychological aid, however, 
the Achievement Test alone may serve 
as a basis for classification. The 
method differs for every situation, 
from the rural school with all grades 
in one room to the large city school 
with many sections of one grade in 
separate rooms. Yet for all situa- 
tions, the ideal is the same—to reduce 
the range of educational achievement 
in each. grade as much as possible and 
to form more homogeneous groups for 
teaching. ; 

In the large school, the classifica- 
tion scheme of three parallel grades 
on the basis of educational ages pro- 
vides an excellent teaching situation. 
For example, in a fourth grade there 
might be organized a Fourth Grade 1, 
a Fourth Grade 2, and a Fourth 
Grade 3. The Fourth Grade 1, of 
pupils with high educational ages, 
may either progress more rapidly or 
have an enriched curriculum. The 
Fourth Grade 2 may be given the reg- 
ular course of study at the normal 
rate. The Fourth Grade 3 either may 
be given only the minimum essentials 
of the course of study or, as has been 
found better in some school systems, 
may constitute a slow-moving group, 
covering the regular course of study 
at the rate of three terms of study 
for two terms of work. Demotions 
and extra promotions may care for 
any pupils who do not fit into this 
three-track scheme. 

Where there is only one class for 
each grade, non-promotions, extra 
promotions, and the formation of 
bright and slow sections within the 
class may be based on the Achieve- 
ment Test results. In the one-room 
school, the need and the possibilities 
of better classification based’ on 
achievement are probably greatest. 
One almost envies the district school 
teacher with her infinite opportunities 
for flexible grading. 

Every teacher can do better teach- 
ing when she has pupils who are 
somewhat alike in educational ability. 
Every teacher can also do _ better 
teaching when she knows clearly the 
ability and disability of the children 
she is teaching. A comparison of 
class norms in the nine tests with 
standard norms, and a study of each 
pupil’s subject ages and educational 
profile should result in teaching which 
meets the actual needs of the class 
and of the child. 

Giving the test, correcting the 
booklets, and tabulating and analyz- 
ing the results of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Advanced Examina- 
tion, takes an appreciable amount of 
time and thought. The test is too 
costly in time to be a mere educa- 
tional toy. The teacher or adminis- 
trator who makes intelligent use of 
results, however, will find that seldom 


(Continued on next page) 
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‘ Grape Fruit 
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Boiled Eese—te nied Eggs and Tomatoes 


Cold Pressed Beef e? onnaise Potatoes 


_ Griddle C kes— 
Fresh Breakfast Rolls me 
Butter 


Broiled Breakfas 


: Mapt wae Pickles 
hite, Rye and Swedish Bread 
_ Marmalade 

Coffee : 


LUNCH EON 
Green Pea Soup 
Grilled Chicken’s Lege Sicilienne 


Oast_f 
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ed Boiled Potat 

xed Pickin 


Braised Port 
Id Meas 





An abundant 
appetising Cuisine 
is a feature of the voyage 
—to and from 


UROPE 


CUNARD 
VACATION SPECIALS 


ROUND TRIP FARE 


S155 2 


Comfortable, well-ventilated private staterooms for two or three 
persons, many baths, large dining halls, lounges and libraries, plenty 
of deck space for exercise and recreation will appeal particularly to 
professional people, college men and women and others off for a 
summer vacation. 

For those who wish to spend some time on the other side 
interesting, inexpensive tours have been arranged: 





$226 pays for a trip of about three weeks to London and Paris 


and back. 


for a brief tour of Great Britain, Ireland and parts of the 
continent (with a wide choice of itineraries). 


$33 


Read what a Cornell student, a Wellesley girl, and a professional man 

traveling with his wife and child say about the accommodations, service 

and company on a Cunard Vacation Special. They were winners of 
the $600 incash prizes offered by the Company for the best descriptions 
of actual voyages, and their stories are now published in booklet form. 


Write for the 
THREE PRIZE-WINNING STORIES 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations are being made now. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 
RENOWNED CABIN STEAMERS 


Longer tours at correspondingly moderate rates. 


and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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CEREALS are the grains 
used as food for man. Of 
them the corn is the most 
beautiful, luxuriant and 
abundant in product. 


Every teacher wants 
each member of the class 
to understand something 
about the manufacture of 
cereals from this truly 
American grain. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are made from white corn. 
The delicious taste is due 
to the exclusive Kellogg 
flavor and to the toasting 
which the flakes receive. 


Pamphlets explaining 
how Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are made are available for 
teachers. 

An ideal spring break- 
fast includes Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes — 

Fruit 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Milk 
Bacon and Scrambled Eggs 
Bran Muffins 


Cocoa 





Home Economics Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send 

[How Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are made 
_ (Food Selection Chart 


‘ 
1 
I 
! 


” Name 





Addr 
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has time spent in educational analy- 
sis yielded such rich returns. 

AuTHor’s NoTe:—The Stanford 
Achievement Test, Advanced Examination, 
may be purchased from the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., in packages of 
twenty-five booklets, including the _scor- 
ing key and class record sheet. Either 
Form A or Form B may be ordered. 
copy of the Manual of Directions is need- 
ed for the examiner. 


County Field Meets in 
Maryland 


(Continued from page 27) 


events are awarded gold, silver, and 
bronze medallion-pendant medals for 
winning first, second, and third places, 
respectively. No’ boy may compete 
in more than one track and one field 
event, and in this way the especially 
adept performer may not capture all 
of the honors; and, moreover, this re- 
striction acts as an incentive to the 
less expert competitor. 


THE Day’s PROGRAM 


Starting at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the boys undergo a medical ex- 
amination, and are then weighed for 
their respective competitions. Next, 
the boys engage in their team game 
competitions. Of course, entry blanks 
are mailed to the central office a week 
in advance of each meet, containing 
the pre-arranged list of entrants for 


the various activities. Simultaneously, 
the girls participate in_ their team 
game competitions. The athletic 


badge tests for girls, which conclude 
the morning program, are held as 
soon as the various team game com- 
petitions are over. The girls are 
given the third and final test of the 
threefold badge test requirements 
for personal physical efficiency. 

The afternoon program, which com- 
prises the track and field champion- 
ship for boys and girls, gets under 
way at two o’clock. At the conclusion 
of the track and field championships, 
the boys’ final athletic badge test 
event is conducted. The organization 
of badge tests is relatively simple. A 
blank certifying that certain pupils 
have successfully completed the first 
two requirements is sent to the cen- 
tral office by the teachers of each 
school, and consequently the girls and 
boys competing are each given a tag 
which certifies that they are eligible 
to be tested in the final event on the 
day of the county meet. The success- 
ful winner in the third and final part 
of the test is immediately awarded 
the appropriate badge emblem. 


RurRAL ASPECT 


In order to meet the rural problem, 
a special dodge ball tournament is 
conducted for one-room rural schools 
exclusively. The teams in this tourna- 
ment are made up partly of girls and 
partly of ‘boys, and the competition is 
limited to one-room rural.schools. In 
many counties special rural-school 
track and field events are held inde- 
pendently of the regular events of the 
county field day. 


StaTE MEET 


Perhaps the most significant phase 
of Maryland’s whole program of phy- 
sical education is the culmination of 
the Baltimore City and twenty-three 
county athletic meets in a truly rep- 
resentative state-wide championship 
meet. The winners of each one of the 
track and field events and of the team 
game tournaments are sent to Balti- 
more City early in June to represent 
their respective counties in_ the 
“Olympic meet.” The _ contests~ are 
held on the campus of Johns Hopkins 
University, which furnishes a highly 
desirable atmosphere for so unique 
an educational enterprise. Usually 
a county high-school band furnishes 
the music on this occasion. 


SocraL ASPECT 


The championship meet is not only 
an athletic meet, but it has marked 
social aspects. Realizing that the 
bringing together of the county and 
city girl and boy engenders a good 
feeling of kinship, and tends to pro- 





mote a common understanding, an ef- 
fort is made to capitalize this oppor- 
tunity. Through co-operation with 
the Maryland Branch of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and other 
parent-teacher organizations, three 
hundred of the thousand boys who an- 
nually visit Baltimore for this state- 
wide gathering are entertained in pri- 
vate homes as guests of the members 
of these associations, and particularly 
in the homes where there are boys of 
corresponding ages. In this way, an 
unusual opportunity is provided for a 
wholesome interchange of the respec- 
tive viewpoints held by the country 
and city boys. 

Senator William M. Maloy, when 
advocating the passage of the pro- 
posed physical education law in 1918, 
stressed the need of eradicating the 
traditional misunderstandings which 
have long existed between country and 
city boys. This unique enterprise in 
hospitality has achieved gratifying 
success during the ten years of its 
operation. Many parent-teacher as- 
sociations have repeatedly entertain- 
ed the boys of the same counties for 
five or six years, and the plan has be- 
come a fixed tradition. 

The two hundred girls composing 
the membership of the champion 
volley ball teams from the twenty- 
three counties and Baltimore City 
are annually invited to be the guests 
of the Maryland State Normal School, 
which is situated in Towson, just out- 
side of Baltimore City. The students 
in training at this school act as host- 
esses to the visiting athietes, and, 
through this connection, they inter- 
pret to the guests the life, traditions, 
and activities of the Normal School. 
This preliminary visit to the Normal 
School often serves as an advance in- 
troduction to the future Alma Mater 
of a large percentage of the prospec: 
tive Normal School students. By this 
unusual co-ordination of educational 
agencies directed towards a common 
purpose, the transitional gap between 
high. school and Normal School is 
bridged int a wholesome, satisfying, 
and impressive manner. 


RESULTS 


It is interesting to observe the great 
progress that has been achieved in 
Maryland’s program of physical educa- 
tion. Whereas the gross participation 
in all the activities was 4,792 in 1915, 
the amazing gross total of 79,665 was 
reached in 1924. In the badge tests 
alone, 25,948 white and 9,068 colored 
girls and boys successfully qualified 
in the preliminary requirements. In 
fact, 46 per cent of the girls from the 
fourth grade through the fourth year 
of high school took part in this activ- 
ity. uring the spring of 1924, 17,- 
294 white girls and boys played on 
1,380 different teams. In the 24 
county and city track and field ath- 
letic meets, comprising 26 events in 
each meet, 13,286 girls and boys parti- 
cipated in one or two events. With 
respect to health activities, physi- 
cians examined 9,761 girls and boys, 
5,622 letters notifying parents of de- 
fects discovered in their children were 
mailed out from the central office, and 
1,621 children were awarded health 
buttons signifying excellent physical 
condition. 

This is a far cry from 1732, when 
in Maryland the only relation of edu- 
cation to the games of the pupils was 
“to watch the tendency of corruption 
in the morals of every collegiate mem- 
ber and to regulate: the amusements 
and diversions of the youth so that 
they be not unedifying,” to the organ- 
ization of athletics for. the positive, 
civic education of the girls and boys. 
Maryland now believes that “educa- 
tion is the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct and tendencies to 
behavior,” as expressed by William 
James. It recognizes the need of mak- 
ing some adaptation between our bio- 
logical and social inheritances, and is 
endeavoring to accomplish this ad- 
justment through recreation and sane- 
ly directed athletics during childhood 
and youth. 


The year should be like the steps of 
a golden stairway,—each lifting us a 
little higher. 
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The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 
(Continued from page 51) 


that exclusive oral instruction is a 
sheer waste of time. 

I have given you some of the high 
lights of the program. Were there 
any high lights of personality? Well, 
there was, on the platform and in the 
lobbies, the figure of that grand young 
man in American Education, Dr. A. 
E. Winship, bringing cheer into the 
hearts of thousands upon thousands 
of teachers who are exalted by a brief 
handclasp or a friendly word of 
greeting. As for the rest, individual 
preferences must decide. 

-I promised in my last letter to give 
you a sermon on moral training, the 
chief end of education. It is natural 
that the brightest lights in all that 
brilliant galaxy of discussion at Cin- 
cinnati shone upon the subject of 
moral education. I quote from an 
editorial which appeared in one of the 
leading Cincinnati papers on the clos- 
ing day of the convention. 

“Out of the mass of profoundly in- 
teresting discussion and _ suggestion 
characterizing the deliberations of 
the National Educational Conference 
in this city during the week, one 
thought stands forth conspicuously 
impressive. 

“Methods of teaching—the me- 
chanics of the profession—invite large 
interest, the illimitable excursions in- 
to side lines of knowledge have strong 
appeal; but, after all is said, the re- 
covery of moral control over children 
is the outstanding educational need. 

“Direct moral training in the schools 
is the great essential. By this is not 
meant formal religious instruction 
-- « + + Recognition of and reward 
for faithful effort and _ character 
building should loom large in our 
scheme of educational development.” 

I have no new thoughts for my ser- 
mon. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
exhausted most of the original con- 
tributions to this theme long cen- 
turies ago. Spencer, Locke, Kant, 
James, Dewey, have expounded such 
as escaped the Greek philosophers. 
Mine is of course mere iteration, but 
sometimes repetition is worth while. 
“Chasten thy son while theve is hope, 
and let not thy soul spare for his cry- 
ing,” says the Proverb, and John Wes- 
ley follows with, “Break your child’s 
will in order that it may not perish. 
It should be forced to do as it is told, 
even if you have to whip it ten times 
running. Break its will, in order 
that its soul may live.” 

Nowadays we can get along nicely 
without the stripes and we would 
substitute for the word ‘break” the 
word “bend.” But how to do the bend- 
ing, that’s the question. My sermon 
goes on to a “fifthly.” First, I know 
of no way quite so efficacious as the 
example of the teacher. Suppose the 
teacher to be licensed as an A. B., dec- 
orated with an M. A. and crowned 
by a Ph. D., I will have none of her 
unless she chooses to be a militant 
fighter for my God and my Count 
and my Country’s laws. Second, 
have a deep and abiding faith (psy- 
chologists to the contrary notwith- 
standing) that stories and pictures 
of noble acts long impressed will en- 
noble character. Third, I will let psy- 
chology aid me to drive out the bad, 
not by making vice a monster but by 
making virtue an angel. Fourth, I 
will not expect to do the bending 
alone, as I have only a part of a child 
only a part of the time. I will de- 
vote some of my energies to the 
child’s parents in the hope that they 
will work hand in hand with me in 
the bending process. Fifth (or fifth- 
ly, if you like), I will, after Dewey, 
create situations in my school in which 
children “will be forced to consider 
their actions, to undertake them de- 
liberately, to endure in an intelligently 
chosen course in face of distraction, 
confusion, and difficulty.” Thus end- 
eth my sermon. 

As ever, 
Your UNCLE ALBERT. 


Half trying is the secret of many a 
failure. . 
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The world is a great 
book, of which they that 
never stir from home 
read only a page. 

—St. Augustine. 


HERE are many chap- 

ters in this great book, 
but none of more immediate 
interest to educators than 
the one devoted to this great 
continent. 


Southern Pacific Lines 


are liberally scattered 
throughout this chapter: 
We operate steamships be- 
tween New York and New 
Orleans and gridiron with 
our rails the States of Lou- 
isiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, the West Coast of 
Old Mexico, California, 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah! 


For the convenience of those 
not residing on our lines we 
maintain agencies at— 


Atlanta Indianapolis 
Baltimore Kansas City 
Birmingham Memphis 
Boston Mexico City 
Buffalo New York 
Chicago Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Denver St. Louis 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
Havana San Diego 
Seattle 


These are auxiliaries to our 
general offices at New York, 
New Orleans, Houston, El 
Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland. 


In considering your trips 
for next summer’s vacation 
period, whether to the N. E. 
A. convention at Indian- 
apolis or to other points of 
interest, educators will find 
this far-flung traffic organ- 
ization very helpful in 
planning their itineraries. 
Inquiries and requests for 
our interesting and instruc- 
tive literature addressed to 


Southern Pacific Lines 


at any of these places will 
receive prompt attention. 


And if you are going to 
Europe, we shall be glad to 
give you a card of introduc- 
tion to our representatives 
at Liverpool, London, Paris, 
Hamburg and Genoa. 
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Under the Southwestern Sun 
(Continued from page 55) 


but a rich community, with homes and 
towns and herds helpless in the face 
of destruction. 

Little recked the Colorado as he 
roared on his way—this was the old, 
familiar trick that he had played un- 
numbered times in the million years 
gone by—what were a few cardboard 
houses or awkward animals to him? 
No more, no less, than the great sea- 
population he had starved to death so 
many times when he had left the wa- 
ters to evaporate and its myriad lives 
to die! 

Even as he tore a great canyon 
through the heart of the fields and 
swept away a town, the cry for help 
went up—to the federal government, 
which promised aid—to the state, which 
lacked funds or something—to human- 
ity in general, which merely exclaimed 
“Isn’t it terrible!’ And then the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which tra- 
versed the Valley and had its own 
interests to protect as well as a peo- 
ple to save, sent out the command, 
“Stop that river!” 

That, too, is a story in itself, which 
proved to be. a continued tale whose 
daily installments lasted for more than 
two years! 

Maybe somewhere there is a record 
of how many tons of rock were dumped 
into that insatiable maw, only to be 
swept uselessly away. Perhaps some 
archive tells the story of heroism by 
engineers and bravery by workmen. 
Probably the railroad knows how many 
millions of dollars rolled downstream 
in that yellow flood. But what chiefly 
concerns us is that finally the impos- 
sible was accomplished; after a two- 
year fight a barrier was raised and the 
river turned over on his side and 
rolled away to the south again as much 
as to say, “Well, it’s about time I quit, 
anyway.” But meantime he had lefta 
little souvenir in the form of an inland 
sea, covering more than four hundred 
square miles in the northern end of 
the Valley, which laves the feet of the 
San Jacinto Mountains as its age-old 
predecessors did and, like them, is 
gradually evaporating for lack of sus- 
tenance. But again there is a diifer- 
ence, for the Colorado River can never 
again invade the Valley he helped to 
create. Not only are his floods prac- 
tically controlled—one more big dam 
and he will be thoroughly broken to 
harness—but the Valley is protected by 
stronger walls than he can build from 
his whims and caprices. 

And where, in the ages gone, white- 
hot sand prevented life in the arid old 
sea-bed, now great orchards ripen their 
early fruits, your breakfast grapefruit 
and canteloupes reach their perfection 
when much of our land is still wrapped 


|in snow, and tropical products flourish 


as though in their native haunt. 

Only the Salton Sea to the north, 
the great gorge the river tore as he 
romped through, and some unredeemed 
sections around the rims remain to re- 
mind the careless that one of the most 
fascinating miracles of the ages has 
been repeated for moderns to observe 
and wonder at; and that human skill 
alone has changed “The Land That 
— Forgot” into “The Valley of Mira- 
cles.’ 


The Borderland 


If, in crossing the Imperial Valley, 
one’s destination is Los Angeles, he 
skirts the Salton Sea and climbs over 
the mountains at the northern end of 
the great sink. But if, instead, one is 
going first to San Diego, the “little 
mother” of California, his route takes 
him up over the old shoreline, into the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevadas and 
into the refreshing embrace of a cool 
breeze that seems always to sweep 
down from the heights or up from the 
sea. 

Steadily climbing, the rails wind 
back and forth between Mexico and the 
United States—sometimes in one land, 
sometimes in the other, across an in- 
definable boundary line—now on moun- 
tain tops with far-reaching views 
spread out below, now in tunnels that 
lessen the altitude and shorten the way 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Mail the coupon 
for free chart 


This chart saves you 
time. It makes your Oral 
Hygiene lessons more 
interesting. 


"THE coupon below 
brings you the chart 
pictured at the right. ‘This 
chart is free. It teaches 
your pupils to brush their 
teeth twice a day. 

We ask you to try it. You 
can do it in five minutes a 
day. 

Thousands of teachers the 
country over are now using 
this chart. (We are mailing 
about 4,000 a week.) On it 
they paste gold stars—also 
sent free— beside the names 
of those children who regularly 
brush their teeth. This form of 
game -greatly stimulates the 
interest of the children in their 
oral hygiene lessons. It is easily 
and quickly managed, too. 
Many teachers have the chil- 
dren themselves take turns in 
calling the roll and pasting up 
the stars. 

When you get your pupils 
brushing their teeth regularly, 
it is then a simple matter to 
show them how to brush them 
correctly. Correct brushing is 
largely a matter of the right 
kind of tooth brush. 


The one scientifically correct 


tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac- 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
Florence, Mass. Dept. N 4 
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Bach gow det.) 
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‘Clean Tooth Never Decays 


tic, which comes in Baby, 
Small, and Adult sizes. Is this 
the brush you recommend? 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. It brushes 
the germs out of the crevices. 
It gets at every surface and 
removes the tartar. Its large 
end tuft reaches even the backs 
of back teeth, so often neg- 
lected. Its shape is scientifi- 
cally designed for up and down 
brushing—not the crosswise 
stroke which dentists condemn. 


Send today for the helpful 
free chart. Recommend the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will be 
pleased with the results. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass. 


At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, for those who prefer 
a small sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
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Bargain 
Vacation = 
Fares 


Rest in Northern 


W isconsi 
Play—happy hours on spark- 
ling blue lakes; hikesand horse- 
back riding over pine-paved 
trails; fishing; golf; bathing. 
Rest —in the balsam-tinctured air; in 
the warm sunshine and at night—sleep 
under blankets. 

There’s a lake shore cottage waiting for 
you with the cool pine woods for your 
back yard. 

Fast Overnight Luxurious Trains 


Write for Full Particulars About Camps, Resorts 
and Summer Homes 


C.A. CARY _—_ he Merce i N.W.Ry. 


om &. NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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FOR NEW + 
DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDERS, 
ADDRESS 


General 


MINNESOTA, - WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN 
GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS 
DOMINION OF CANADA NATIONAL PARKS 
BUNGALOW CAMP Accommodations 


LOW ROUND TRIP 
SUMMER FARES 


Passenger Agent 
SOO LINE BLDG., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





VACATION ‘TOURS 


TO THE 


LAKES and WOODS of 












AND TO THE 
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The Best of HOTEL and . 
























H. M. LEWIS eosseqgifens 
















Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 59) 


Assignments 


No one questions the importance of 
definite, well planned assignments, but 
difficulty often arises in children not 
remembering the assignment from day 
to day or over the week end. To avoid 
this I have a certain space reserved 
on the blackboard for writing the as- 
signments in the order of the study 
periods. After carefully making the 
assignment each day I step to the 
blackboard, erase the previous day’s 
assignment, and jot down the pages, 
paragraphs, and any short directions 
for the next day’s work which I deem 
necessary. 

This takes only a few minutes, is 
not an inconvenience, and saves much 
time and confusion. Everyone starts 
off in the study period wthout losing 
time asking where the lesson is, in case 
it has been forgotten. I have found 
this a valuable help and timesaver.— 
A. S., Illinois. 


Leaf Study 


While attending the last Teachers 
Association, our state scout master 
gave a talk in which he showed the 
teachers a project for preserving the 
exact characteristics of the leaves of 
their locality. 

He said to take a sheet of plain 

aper, grease it and hold it over a 
ighted candle until it was covered 
with carbon. Then lay the leaf on 
this paper, being careful not to move 
it. ay another sheet over the leaf 
and rub, again being careful not to 
pe the leaf. Now take a clean sheet 

ped ogee and lay your leaf on it. A 

n imprint of the leaf will be left 
o- the clean sheet. The name and 
characteristics of the leaf should be 
written under the imprint. These 
carbon imprints should be kept in a 
loose leaf notebook. 

These imprints are a great help in 
recognizing the different trees when a 
study of the trees is made in the 
spring or summer.—LAURA Murray, 
Kansas. 


The Classroom Library 


The useful things of life come to us 
through the need or demand for them. 
It has been so with all inventions and 
is true of our school work. That is 
why we have a classroom library in 
the seventh grade at Northside Easley, 
South Carolina. 

Every seventh grade teacher knows 
that she must have some reference ma- 
terial in English, history and geogra- 
phy; in fact, in practically every sub- 
ject, in order to get the best, or even 
the required work from her pupils. 
After finding that about eighty per 
cent of the pupils had no libraries in 
their homes and the other twenty per 
cent had very limited ones, we began 
to feel, think and talk this library 
problem. 

There was a general library in the 
hall with a cyclopedia, and a few other 
books for general use in the school. 
However, this was not sufficient for 
our need. So, after one or two books 
were donated, we purchased a case with 
a Yale lock, which was placed in one 
corner of our room. Soon every pupil 
was interested and began to bring 
dimes each month for the new library. 
A few gave books, while others brought 

checks from those interested in this 
school project. While the money was 
being raised for the library, the teach- 
er was busy writing for suggested 
lists of books with prices. 

In a few months a well equipped 
classroom library adorned a light cor- 
ner of the room. It is interesting to 
know that these books, which include 
history, poetry, fiction and other mate- 
rial, are in constant circulation, read 
not "only by pupils, but by parents as 
well. I sincerely recommend a class- 
room library for every grade from the 
first through the seventh—Mrs. A. G. 
K1nG, South Carolina. 


We do not know how cheap the seeds 
of happiness are, or we would scatter 
them oftener.—Lowell. 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellent Glee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $13.00 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 


Sirgle copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 























Auld Lang Syne Lovely Night 
Barnyard Family, The Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 


Ah! is A Dre Lord Is M Sheph 
an mirough h the Night or oe - _ 
Alpha! eing 
jaa” Thr ‘oned Afar 4 
America, My Count ff Lost — 
America, The Beautiful | Lovely A 

Ansie Laurie Lovely Evening (Round) 
I 

I 





.? oe of ‘the Re- 
pats Luther’s Cradle ‘Hymn 

Belle Ob Baltimore Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 

Rat , 2. Ringing, The a In The Cold 


Gr 

slacksmith, The Merrily, "Merrily (Round) 

Blow The Man Down Merry Life, A 

3onnets of Bonny Dundee Mids 1ipmite, The 

Sut Te tera Is Mindful | My Bontie [Thee 
of K My _ Country ‘Tis Of 








By. The We atermelon Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain_ Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 
Cast Thy Burden Upon 

the Lord te en 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The G 

The Ocean {King 
Come _Thou Almighty 
Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 
Crow Song 
Dat Am De Way Te 
Spell Chicken 
Day Is Dying in The West 
De * aaa (Round) 


Dix 

E arly to Bed 

Evening_Praye 

Fairest ro Jesus, Ruler 
Of All Natur 

Pair Belle 

Faith Of Our Fathers 

Farewell To Thee 

First Noel, The 

— Il _ “Thou De- 


en 
Gandeamus soe 
Gentle An 

Girl I Left. ‘Behind Me 
bt road ‘“ — Bells 


{Sing 

Hark! “The Herald Angels 

Hark! The — Hymn 
Is Stealin 

Haul On The Bowlin’ 

Heavens Resound, The 

Home Road, The 

dome Sweet Home 

How Firm _A Foundation 

Iunter’s Farewell, The 

Huntsman, The (Round) 
Heard The Bells’ On 
Christmas Day 

nformation 

n Heavenly Love 7 





Jerusalem, The chden 
Jingle Bells 

Joy To Th World 

JO 0 e or. 

Kap = » Home Fires 


Burn: 
Keller's. "American Hymn 
Largo 
Leezie Lindsay 
Lift Thine Eyes 
Linden Tree, The 





My Lord Delivered Danie} 
_ eed What A Mourn- 


My Native Land 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Nancy Lee 

Night 

Noah’s Ark 

Nobody Knows The Trou- 

_ ble I’ve Seen 

Nut_ Brown Maiden 

oO om | All Ye Faithful 

O God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 

oO aon, Our Help In Ages 


as’ 
O Holy Night 
Oh, Realm “Of Light 
Oh! Susanna [ Along 
Old _Ark _A - Movering 


*ker 
O, Little Town "ot Beth- 
lehem 


No 
Onward Christian Seitiere 
O Rest In 
Oo, W — The King 
Peter Gra: 
Proudly v4 The Eagle 
Reuben iy Rachel 


Ring, g The Banjo 

Rosalie 

Rose ‘of Allandale, Tye 

Row, ow, ow Your 
Boat a 

Rufus Johnson 
Brown 


Schubert's Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
amd Night 

Sleep Soldier Sleep 
was Sage The Light Of 


Soldier's Farewell, The 

Firmament On 
High, The 

Siar: raed Banner 


eal 
Stil stl. With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
ad All_The While 
Tangled Tunes 


Taps 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 


-| Three Sailor ra, ad 


To Thee, O Co 

Two Roses, The 

Unfold, Ye Portals 

Vesper Hymn 

Warrior Bold, A 

vase, Sweet _Spring- 
tim ent Are 

We Three Kings Of Ori 

When You And I Were 


Mn iit 
Where, Oh, Where 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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To ITALY 


and Return 


$193 


Intermediate Second Class 


Reserved Exclusively for Teachers, 
Students, Artists, Journalists, 
Professional Men and Women 


on the Magnificent Oil-Burner 


COLOMBO 


12,087 Gross Tons 21,000 Tons Displacement 





The ideal season and the ideal route. Fro 
New York June 30. From Philadelphia Sulyi. 
Through the Straits of Gibraltar, across th 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, to ~~ 
in 10days. Arriving in Rome for the Holy 
Year ata time when the Eternal City is 
thronged with pilgrims from the four quarters 
of the globe. Returning from Genoa July 21, 
from Naples July 22, or later. One Way Fares: 
Intermediate Second Class $107, One Class 
Cabin $155, 

Ask for Illustrated Folder Y showing spacious cabins, 

: and social rooms. 


e @ 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


1 State Street, New York 
or any authorized Tourist Agent 


ALLERTON 
CLUB RESIDENCES 


SQUASH COURTS 
CLUBROOMS 
LOUNGES 
LIBRARY 
EXERCISE ROOMS 


Rates, $10 to $20 weekly 
Transient rates, $2.50 up 











Applications for residence invited 


143 East 39th St. 45 East 55th St. 
22 East 38th St. 
New York 
Michigan Avenue and Huron Street 
Chicago 











UNIVERSITY TOURS 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 anv ve 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York. 

















JonpaineHotTEL 
Broad St. at Fairmount Avenue. 


*PHILADELPHIA: 


ROOMS $292 UP. EUROPEAN PLAN, 
* WRITE FOR BOOKLET + 
PE 2 8 


1 Four Summer 
Chicago Student Tours Sailings Including 

Leviathan’”’, July 4. England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
with ocean passage, $320. England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, two months, $545. Folder N 
(r not illustrated) explains, Address : 


DANIEL A. TEAR, Mgr. 942 Straus Building, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes ;M.D.. late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicrna College, hatmacy, ete. Tells 
Ruse and cure ‘of superfuous ge. *y facial  Sisfigurements. 

on- -technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter 





Chicago. 











Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C0., Riverside, R. I, 





Under the Southwestern Sun 


(Continued from page 83) 


and that—in one instance at least— 
cross the International line far under- 
ground! 

And when the heights are fairly at- 
tained, when the bracing mountain air 
has blown the last vestige of below- 
sea-level inertia out of the blood, the 
rails become a shining belt around the 
midriff of smiling Carriso Gorge and 
one gazes down into receding depths 
far below and up to a serrated rim 
that seems “to pierce the blue” hun- 
dreds of feet above. 

Bald, multi-colored, startlingly dif- 
ferent from any of the other notable 
canyons of the continent, Carriso 
Gorge cuts an eleven-mile gash in the 
range and adorns it with every orna- 
ment known to geology, from a sub- 
sidiary canyon, curving hazily off at 
right angles, to whole fields of bal- 
anced rocks, tiptoeing crazily on top 
of one another, seeming mutely to de- 
ride with their tremendous size the 
puny strength of the man-race that 
journeys wonderingly by. 

Feeling decidedly small and_ sub- 
dued after Mother Nature’s demon- 
strations of what she can accomplish 
through her servants, the elements, 
the visitor slips down the Western 
Slope, now in Mexico (Lower Cali- 
fornia), now in our own California, 
now in arid mesas, now in the midst 
of intensely cultivated fields and or- 
chards, down into the salt air and 
glimpses of a limitless blue sea, into 
the land of romance and sunshine, of 
scenery and sea-bathing, of tropical 
fruits and cool nights, into strange con- 
tradictions and allurements—in short, 
into California. 

But, wherever one turns in this great 
land of ours—North, South, East or 
West—there are always byways of 
beauty for those who have eyes to see; 
and, more intriguing still, for those 
who care to read, marvellous romances 
which Nature herself has written in 
an open book of ineffaceable records. 


Health Games and Posters 
By H. E. P. 


Health is one of the vital questions 
of the day. I sometimes ask myself 
if it isn’t the most important thing we 
teach. Here are some of the things 
we did during a “Health Month.” 

To the tune of “The Mulberry Bush” 
we sang a song, the first stanza of 
which is: 

“This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Brush our teeth, brush our teeth; 
This is the way we brush our teeth 
So early in the morning.” 

We were very proud of our brand- 
new kid gloves and we put them on 
often, carefully drawing on each fin- 
ger and thumb and fastening each 
clasp to one word in our health for- 
mula, as follows: 

Eat eggs, fruit, and vegetables every 
night. 

Drink milk, 
night. 

(finger) (finger) (finger) (finger) 
(thumb) (clasp) (clasp) 

e played “The Wind, Sun and 
Vegetables.” Two pupils were chosen 
to be sun and wind. The other chil- 
dren took the names of vegetables or 
foods and went to sleep. The sun 
awakened them by a touch on the 
hand, and they ran out to where the 
wind was blowing. He guessed their 
names and as he guessed correctly, 
chased them back to their homes. 
Those he caught became his helpers. 
This game is an adaptation of othe 
Wind and the Flowers.” 

We made two kinds of posters. 
The children hunted for health “ 
tures and these were arranged 
groups to illustrate health slogans oa 
Good Breakfasts; Good Dinners; Play 
Outside; Chase Dirt; Clean Up; ete. 

The other posters’ were freehand. 
There were alphabet posters for health 
items as: M and a bottle of milk; C 
and a carrot; B and a loaf of bread; 
E and some eggs; etc. There were 
posters with a clock face whose hands 
pointed to eight o’clock and underneath 


sleep ten hours every 
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the letters B E D. Each of the posters 
had an educational value. 


Cross-sections of a world in its making will lie 
before you in the — faces of towering cliffs 
and plunging canyons of 


Colorado 


Majestically-piled rock formations reveal geological 
history older than the pyramids. Rock Island is 
the Colorado way to 





Land of spouting geysers, boiling springs, sputter- 
ing “paint pots” and friendly wild life. Also in 
the same tour 


California. 
with its old Missions, giant redwood trees and 
tropical fruit groves. 

Travel in luxury on the Rocky Mountain Limited to 
Colorado, or the all-Pullman Golden StateLimited to 


California.Other fast trainson convenient schedules. 


and the expert tour-plan- 
ning counsel of Rock Island 
Travel Bureaus—in all 
principal cities—bring the 
cost surprisingly low. Go 
one way—return another. 
Stop over anywhere. 


For free illustrated books and full information, 
write or mail the coupon 


Yellowstone: 


Mr. L. M. Allen, V. P. & P. T. M. Rock Island Lines 
752 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Please mail me, without charge, your publication on 


[_] California [] Colorado 
Check the book or books you desire 


Yellowstone 
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See Something New 
This Summer 
@ 
See These Places: 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest 
Grand Canyon 
The Colorado Rockies 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
Mesa Verde National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Yosemite—Sequoia—Tahoe 
Mount Rainier National Park 
Hawaii National Parks 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Great Salt Lake and the Can- 
yons of the Wasatch 
Idaho Mountains, Lakes and 


vers 
Cheyenne and Pendleton 
Frontier Festivals 


Crater Lake National Park 


Send for Free 
Travel Booklets 


Indicate places you wish 
to visit, and we will send 

ou free descriptive book- 
ets, maps, full informa- 
tion about low summer 
fares and help you gen- 
erally with your plans. 


| Byes Union Pacific | 
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Arm in Arm 
with the Spirit 
of Adventure 


in these 
Peerless Playgrounds 
of the West 


OUT West—out in the Union Pacific Coun- 

try—there on the Continental Divide and 
all the way to the Pacific Coast, are the 
greatest of God’s breathing spaces. There is 
Romance! Adventure! Beauty! Magic! Won- 
derment! Thrills! 


In Colorado the Rockies vie with the Alps in 
grandeur! Great Salt Lake is the big brother 
of the Dead Sea! All the world has no mar- 
vels like Yellowstone’s geysers and no flam- 
ing canyons and jewelled amphitheatres so 
colorful as Southern Utah’s! California com- 
bines the climate and scenery of all Europe 
from Norway to Spain plus a little of the 
Orient! The Pacific Northwest is a garden of Eden and 
the summer cruise to Alaska, the land of gigantic glaciers 
and the midnight sun, is a delight! 


Anyone of these places is worth a trip across the 
continent, but by using the highly perfected travel 
service of the Union Pacific you may combine as 
many as you wish at little cost in one wonder 
tour. Let us tell you how to do it. 


W. H. Murray, General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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450 Rooms-$200 up we} 4 
With Bath-#350up “E 


Most 
Centrally Located 
One Block 


Lasalle Station, 
Post Office 


ond 
Boards‘Trade jfiaaem 
| MtiteyorFoider Me Pa 


Clark St.»ear Jackson Blvd. 
en aU KereVe le 
VY 


“Send for Visitor’s Guide No. 1 to Chicago. We 
recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teachers stopping 
in Chicago.—The Editors.” 








Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Prometheus Unbound 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks 
infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than 
death or night; , 

To defy Power, which seems omni- 
potent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope 
creates 

From its own wreck the thing it con- 
templates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor 
repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful 
and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and 
Victory! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


The Law of Growth 


The problem of pain and suffering 
is a never-ending mystery to existing 
institutions, as a consequence of pre- 
vailing materialism and a lack of un- 
derstanding of the law of growth. So 
long as one is entirely comfortable 
in the basement of his consciousness, 
he is likely to dwell there....... 
Browning, the great modern poetic 
prophet, beautifully interprets this 
principle:— 

“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness 


rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor 
stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, 
never grudge the throe!” 


As closely related to this principle 
the thought is too prevalent, that 
psycho-therapeutics is only another 
agen scheme for quieting disagree- 
able sensation, or in other words for 
dodging inherent corrective penalty. 
But, at most, that only would be gain- 
ing time by paying compound inter- 
est in the future. 

We cheat ourselves when through 
any partial paralysis we take away 
the educational opportunity of experi- 
ence, The real healing of pain is in 
its transformation, and this comes 
as soon as its beneficent purpose is 
recognized. Spiritual development 
and the higher hygiene have their 
real foundation in the upliftment of 
the consciousness. 

Every enemy, whether external or 
internal, must be converted into a real 
friend. Whatever it be, so long as we 
regard it as an adversary, an adver- 
if it will effectually remain. It 
will not have accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

In any careful and deep review of 
the past, doubtless most of us see that 
our seasons of trial were periods of 
our greatest spiritual growth. But 
while this remains true, it is difficult 
so to interpret the pain-messenger 
while he is in evidence. But, in very 
fact, if we receive his sharp prodding 
as a needed evolutionary impulse he 
soon bows himself out. It is — 
possible to emphasize this great trut 
too strongly—Henry Wood, from 
“The Symphony of Life.” 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 
Shakespeare. 


For to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true suc- 
cess is to labor.—Stevenson. 


It is just as easy to form a good 
habit as it is a bad one. And it is 
just as hard to break a good habit as 
a bad one. So get the good ones, and 
keep them.—William McKinley. 


It goes far towards making a man 
faithful to let him understand that 
you think him so; and he that does 
but suspect I will deceive him, gives 
me a sort of right to do it.—Seneca. 

Good breeding is religion, done in 
terms of ower lay life. It is an in- 


stinct wrapped up in the very tissues 
of our being.—C. H. Henderson. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book 





$D-SO without Boore 


With Disappeari ® 
Glass — - 


On Approval~Direct to User 


SECTIONAL :- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive ap) ce. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, and three book sections with non- 
binding, Gonngcsring, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finish in plain golden oak, $13.75; 
without doors, $11.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $16.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $21.25. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low peioes. Shipped direct from fact 
ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 
oe ag catalog No. 24. ie 
o we Lundstrom le oo. Little je Be 
Manufacturers of seis. Bookcases Fy - 


e Small Select Parties 
, f' leaving June and July 
: Cost from $540 including all expenses 
KLET ON ry rors 


BOO 
BOYD TOURS, INC., 1819 Broadway, 
( Est, 1895) : New York. 


EUROPE “tava” 1925 


Popular Summer Parties, June 20, 27, July 2, $695-$890. 
French and Spanish Study Tours, June-Sept., $530 and $695. 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452-5th Ave., New York 

















Electricity 
Means Better Work 


The Woodstock Electrite, newest 
member of the Woodstock family, bas 
all the features that distinguish the 
standard Woodstock machine, plus 
the speed and ease of electrical oper- 
ation. Itis a revelation in typewriter 
efficiency and high grade character 
of work. Send for booklet which 
describes both the Electrite and the 
standard Woodstock machine. 


Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
216 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstration 


WwooD STOCK, ectrite? 


The modern 


powerea 
typewriter by electricity 
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See the grandest vistas in all the world—the 
last old West. The Wind River, Shoshone 
Indian reservations, the mighty Tetons, 
grandest of the Rockies; Jackson Hole. The 
biggest game retreat. Unrivalled trout fishing. 

Comfortable Dude Ranches—modern hotels. 
Travel by motor cars or on horseback over 
mountain trails. 

It’s the greatest Western trip. Low fares. 


Free booklets on request. 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
C. & N. W. Ry. 

226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 











ONGHAND is out of date, 
Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, morelegible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. Thelatest 
portable Corona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 107 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


CoronA 











sents exceptional value, 
pay $4.75 monthly—price 

50. ty age a I 
sent back immediately. 





'__A complete 
Diamonds, Wastes’ KY 

Confidential elry. Ten months to pay 

Rush Your Dollar Today On everything. Send for it. 





1.000.000 


LW: SWEET INC. 


{ Dept.245-K BY <{1en=1-10),1 9), 7,00 | aim 0015 0,4 


VACATION; sraccev wour: 


for Women and Girls—New Wonderful Scenery 
Every Day. High Altitudes, snow, cool nights, sun- 
shiny days, wild flowers, trout fishing, all the ro- 
mance of the old gold mining era, open range, real 
cowboys, Spend six weeks with us in the open air. 
A vacation that is Different. Write for circular. 


THOMAS CAMP & OUTING CO., 
Pearl Bermes, Sec’y. Creede, Colo. 

















Peggy on the Trail 
(Continued from page 38) 


cerne, with rugged Rigi and Mount 
Pilatus looking down upon us in the 
foreground and snow-covered sum- 
mits visible in the distance. We had 
visited the chapel built in honor of 
the legendary Swiss hero, William 
Tell, who would not bow to the Aus- 
trian tyrant; and we had seen the 
spot where he is said to have shot the 
apple from his son’s head. In the 
city of Lucerne we had seen the fa- 
mous “Lion of Lucerne,” cut in the 
solid rock to remind the world of the 
bravery of the Swiss Guard who lost 
their lives in defending Queen Marie 
Antoinette in the Tuileries, at the 
time of the French Revolution. Now 
we had come to this tiny village which 
is high above Switzerland’s largest 
lake, Geneva, or Lake Leman as it is 
sometimes called. 

“T declare,’ I exclaimed as we 
trudged along at the tail of the pro- 
cession, “I am thirsty already, and 
we have scarcely begun to climb. I 
am going to ask for a drink at that 
pretty farmhouse over there.” 

As Bob and I, running ahead of 
Mother, and Father, approached the 
low building with its gently sloping 
roof weighted with stones against 
winter storms, a boy of about Bob’s 
size met us. He wore a soft felt hat 
with a feather stuck in the side of it. 
Over his shoulder was slung a horn, 
and he was driving a flock of goats 
with the help of a big tawny dog. We 
recognized the boy as Medée, a 
nephew of our landlady, Madame 
Debulle, who had brought her a cheese 
a few days before. 

He called to a chubby little sister 
to look after the goats while he led 
the way back to the house. Stepping 
up to the balcony-like porch sheltered 
by the overhanging eaves, we follow- 
ed the goatherd into a comfortable, 
homelike room. The somberness of 
the heavy dark walnut furniture was 
relieved by the bright colors of the 
row of gaily painted plates on the 
dresser. In one corner stood a huge 
earthenware stove covered with green 
tiles, and on the wall a carved cuckoo 
clock ticked cheerfully. 

Medée’s mother put down a blue- 
eyed baby while she dusted a spotless 
bench for us to sit on. Another tow- 
headed, gy Pry little girl, tuck- 
ing under her arm the long woolen 
stocking that she was knitting, scur- 
ried off to get us each'a great mug 
of goat’s milk. 

Luckily for us, we were now in the 
part of Switzerland where French, 
rather than German or Italian, is 
spoken, so that, with what we had 
learned of the language from our les- 
sons with Mother and from my little 
war-orphan friend in Paris, we were 
able to chat with these friendly folk 
and to thank them for their hospital- 


y: 

“Medée wants us to go up to the 
goat pasture with him,” Bob began 
excitedly when we had_ rejoined 
Mother and _ Father. “His sister 
Adéle, who usually keeps him com- 
pany, has to help her mother at home 
to-day. Medée will teach us how to 
blow his horn.” 

“Adéle says that the flowers are 
beautiful up there,” I added. 

Mother did not want to attempt so 
high a climb, but she and Father were 
willing that we should go with Medée. 
His aunt had told us that he was a 
fine, trustworthy lad. 

“This' is more. fun than anything 
that we have done yet,” I declared as 
we climbed up, up in the clear, crisp 
air. The goats were in no hurry, so 
we had time every now and then to 
rest and to look down at the beauti- 
ful scenery. We could see the church 





“<Uncile Sam’? Wants You.’’ 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government exami- 
nations frequently held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 to 
$3000 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C253, Rochester, N. Y., 
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Rainier, the Mountain that is a National Parks 





=i 


If you have always longed to see the 
West, now is your opportunity. 


Reduced round-trip fares are in effect 
May 15th,. with return limit October 
31st, permitting stopovers anywhere. 


Go the way you see the most — over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Electrified 
across four mountain ranges. 


Visit Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Victoria and 
Vancouver — and the many other places of 


interest. 


Two full days of mountain scenery. 


Free side trip to Ashford, Wash. rail entrance 
to Rainier National Park if request is made 
at time of purchasing round trip Summer 


Tourist ticket. 


The Olympian 


On this train you experience the delights of 
perfect travel. Observation-club car with 
writing room, smoking room, library, buffet, 
barber, bath and valet services. Through 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, coaches 
and dining car service faultless in appoint- 
ment and cuisine. Open observation cars. 


For descriptive literature and full particulars, 
apply to any of our representatives, or 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
705 New Union Station, Chicago, Ill, 


ChicagoMilwauhee&StTaul Railway 


TQ PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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for list of positions obtainable and free sample ex- 
amination coaching lessons, 
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TYPEWRITER, 
PRICES REDUCED 


Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms ever offered on 
the Underwood, Remington, L. C. Smith, aa 


Ppewriters rc-menufactured 
Young Process’’, 


10 Days Trial-—5 Years Guarantee 
Onur liberal ‘‘direct from factory plan’’ saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without obli- 
gation tobuy. Letus prove this is the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. 

Big Ilustrated Catalogue Free 
Simply send the coupon, today for this interesting. valuable 
book, Process’’ has attained, the 


telling how_the et 3 
highest quality and reduced prices, 















Young Typewriter Co. Dept. 1095 

654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Please mail Free book and Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 
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FRECKLES 


Sun and Wind Bring Out Ugly Spots. 
How to Remove Easily 


Here’s a chance, Miss Freckleface, to try a 
remedy for freckles with the guarantee of a 
reliable concern that it will not cost you a 
penny unless it removes the freckles; while if 
it does give you a clear complexion the ex- 
pense is trifling. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from any drug or department store 
and a few applications should show you how 
easy it is to rid yourself of the homely freckles 
and get a beautiful complexion. Rarely is 
more than one ounce needed for the worst case. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this strength is sold under guarantee of 
money back if it fails to remove your freckles. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap for 
use with Othine, also as a shampoo—it’s won- 





derful for bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug 
or department stores or by mail. Othine Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Buflalo, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 


ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 

simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 











e : ss 
Factory,to Rider 2 
Saves $10 to " 825 on the Ranger Bi- Jr 
eycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- WAXY 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. ‘aug 
if desired. Possession and 

a use at once on our liberal 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and up. 
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lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 
ual prices. Write for marvelous new 
prices, wonderful 30day trial offerand terms, 


Write us 


CAG evr. ves ciicaco 86522208 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Correctin form, Perfect in executi 
Direct from the nation’s capital. Mod- 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines, 
Experience unnecessary. Copyright book free, 
962-B. PRESS SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 


EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
$50 A Wee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
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spires of tiny, toy-like villages hug- 
ging the hills; we gazed over toward 
Mont Blanc, rising from its home in 
France; and the surrounding snow- 
topped peaks were also visible. We 
drank from an ice-cold brook that 
leaped down over the rocks, and in a 
larger, stream we watched the swirl- 
ing logs that Medée told us had been 
marked for cutting in the forests 
above and were being floated down 
for winter firewood. 

So bracing was the cool mountain 
air that I was scarcely tired at all 
when we finally reached one of the 
pastures allotted to goats. Medée 
pulled off his cap and with the ges- 
ture of a showman waved it proudly 
upward toward the snowy mountain 
peaks, then downward to the green 
slopes and valleys and the white 
specks that were sails upon Lake 
Geneva’s blue waters. : 

“Can you match that anywhere in 
the world?” he seemed to say. ; 

We gazed in silence for a time, 
then the goatherd asked, “Did you 
visit our city down there? ‘The great 
little city,’ they call it. Many an im- 
portant dispute between nations has 
been settled in Geneva.” 

“That is where the League of Na- 
tions meets,” put in Bob. 

“And the Red Cross Society was 
started there,” I added. 

“The Red Cross flag is just the re- 
verse of our Swiss flag, which has a 
white cross on a red field,” Medée 
told us. 

The morning passed quickly. Medée 
with the help of Barri, the big yellow 
dog, kept the goats from straying. 
Bob tried in vain to imitate the Swiss 
boy’s clear notes on the horn, and I 
looked for flowers. Medée entertain- 


.ed us, too, by going through some of 


the gymnastic exercises that he had 
iearned in the open-air drills at 
school. 

“We Swiss boys (and the girls too) 
are proud of our strong bodies,” he 
told us. 

None too soon for me, Medée gave 
the word that it was time to eat. How 
good Madame Debulle’s bread and 
butter and hard-cooked eggs tasted! 
Even Medée’s dark crust of rye bread, 
his slab of yellow cheese, and slice of 
pink dried meat looked delicious. 

“There are lovely flowers over yon- 
der,”’ I remarked when we had finish- 
ed our food to the last crumb. “I am 
going to gather some.” 

Bob stretched himself and rose to 
follow me. 

“Take care,” warned Medée, “do 
not go too near the edge.” 

“Oh! oh!” I exclaimed as we came 
upon a mass of blooms of every tint. 
‘“‘What beauties! Now if I could only 
find some edelweiss, I should be per- 
fectly happy.” 

“You cannot,” Bob informed me, 
“for we are not high enough to find 
edelweiss. Anyhow it is a stiff little 
white flower, not half so pretty as 
that purple blossom down there in the 
cranny of the rock; janciane, they call 
it. I will pick some for you,” he said 
as he reached over the cliff. 

“Do be careful,” I warned; but as 
I spoke I saw Bob slip and plunge 
headlong. 

Breathless with fright, I peered 
over the precipice. Bob was lying on 
‘ narrow ledge only a few feet below. 
ow. 

“Do not be frightened, Peg,’ he 
called. “I am all right except that I 
twisted my ankle. It hurts.to move 


“Lie perfectly still!” I cried. “I will 
call Medée.” 

The Swiss boy studied the situa- 
tion in silence for several moments. 

“If it were not for his ankle—it is 
the same one that he sprained once 
before in a storm in the Philippines 
—he could climb,” I began. 

Medée interrupted with a shake of 
his head. Then he told me his plan. 
Bob must lie quietly on the ledge un- 
til we could get help. He, Medée, 
could not leave the goats for they 
would not obey a stranger, and his 
father would be angry if any strayed 
away and were lost. Then Medée told 
me to follow the mountain path to a 
spot where his grandfather and uncle 





Practical Helps for Teachers 


May Be Ordered in Combination With Normal Instractor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 








For Teachers of All Grades, By 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 


Every Day Plans 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are ful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful fer every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 














in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 


Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50 postpaid. With Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2, 





9 e Prepared by DR. LEVI 
Seeley’s Question Book S222, Pretesscr 0 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,’”’ “A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. 8. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: { FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. ‘This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. ¢ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions. 











Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 











finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 

ion . - J for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 
364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


With The Path- 





Pedagogical Pepe s00x or PLans 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘“‘pep” into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 
problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 

From more than two thousand Plans submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans the judges selected what they considered 
the 129 best plans; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their 
authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been published in 
one 384-page book bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher’s work. ‘There are plans for 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; 
for keeping the younger pupils employed with profitable seat work ; 





PRIZE-WINNING PLANS 
‘FoR TEACHING 











for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good deportment; for solving the dis- 
cipline problem; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire com- 
munity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 


Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 





66 ° 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ide ,; 
How | D id It Plans sal’ Staged m4 Teachers 


For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rurai 
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schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

Because of the many requests received from subscribers for more 
of these helps we published “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
best of the materiai published in this department. 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work. The following is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated urder each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
Langu-ge (61); Geography, (26); Spelling (48); —. (32); Writ- 
ing (9); Reading (42); ygiene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 
ing (8); Music (20); Games (37); Seat Work (152); Schoolroom 
Holidays (64); Miscellaneous (47). * 





320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 


PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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The entire modern, comfortable 
Tourist Class for the following 
Sailings has been reserved for 
TEACHERS, PROFESSORS 
and STUDENTS. 








To Europe From Europe 
S.Ventana June13 Bremen Aug.15 
Bremen June 25 Muenchen Aug.29 
Muenchen June 30 

36 Day 
Tour All w 
Expenses 


To the shrines of the great in Art, 
Literature and Music with sight- 
seeing trips in care of academic 
guides. Your opportunity to com- 
bine a bracing sea voyage with re- 
creation and education. 

Dining Room (Table Service), Smoking 
Room, Ladies’ Lounge, Swimming Poo 

Music, Dancing, Deck Games, with am- 
ple Space for exercise. 


The Service and Cuisine on all Lioyd 
Ships are maintained at a world- 
renowned standard. 

Also Superb one-class Cabin 
Service to BREMEN Direct $140 


Ask for booklet “29 European Tours” 
32 Broadway N.Y. 


or any local S. S. Agent 


NORTH [LLOYD 


GERMAN 
ee 


























de Mediterranean 
Annual 


Summer Cruise 


on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 


TUSCANIA 

We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd, 

‘A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 

Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 






















SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and 
Salal 2 Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 


Mailed ___ Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 

















CAMP ALBANS, 24 DANS: ME’ 


For Busi and Prof ] Women, 125 acres of fields 





and woodland bordering the lake. Cosy Cabins. Running 





water, Abundance of wholesome food. Illustrated booklet 
On request, 


MISS ELVA M. PARKER, 75 BaySt., New Bedford, Mass. 





were guarding a few cattle, and ask 
one of the men to come back with a 
rope. 

“For a foreigner and a girl, you 
climb well,” he remarked, looking with 
approval at my stout shoes, almost as 
heavy as his own. 

“The path is plain, but you must 
follow it closely,” he cautioned, ‘and 
not turn to the right or to the left.” 

It was with many misgivings that 
I started upward. I could not help 
thinking of all the things that might 
happen while poor Bob was lying on 
the narrow ledge. I might stray » Brn 
the path and wander off into a glacier, 
one of Switzerland’s great, terrifying, 
slow-moving rivers of ice, and be 
swallowed up in one of its crevasses. 
Or a storm might come up suddenly 
and send an avalanche of sliding soil 
and rock down the mountain side to 
bury me. 

Of course I knew that this was no 
way for a strong, healthy twelve-year- 
old American girl to allow her mind 


to behave at such a time, so I kept, 


my eyes on the path and was glad of 
my Girl Scout training in climbing. 

_Up, up I trudged, not quite so 
nimbly, I confess, as in the morning; 
and it did seem a long time before a 
tiny log chalet came into view beyond 
a turn in the path. An old man sat 
in the doorway, busily carving a 
wooden bowl. I had _ considerable 
difficulty in making him understand 
my errand, but in a few minutes a 
younger man, _ evidently Medée’s 
uncle, appeared. When I told him 
what I wanted he brought a rope 
from the chalet and set out with me 
down the trail. 

I was far too tired by this time to 
keep up with his long strides, so that 
before I arrived on the scene, he had 
lowered a noose of rope to Bob and 
pulled him up to safety. 

It was now time for Medée to get 
the goats home to be milked, so thank- 
ing his uncle heartily, we started 
downward. Fortunately, by putting 
most of his weight on his uninjured 
foot, Bob was able to limp along with 
the help of his alpenstock. Suddenly 
the notes of a distant alpenhorn 
sounded the vesper hour with the 
opening bar of the hymn, “Praise Ye 
the Lord,” which echoed faintly from 
crag to crag. 

Far down in the village below we 
knew that the church bells were ring- 
ing and heads were bowed. There on 
the mountain side we paused for a 
moment and bowed our heads too. 
Surely we had good reason for giving 
thanks. 


Hooked Rag Rugs 


(Continued from page 57) 


ting it form a short loop on the right 
side of the rug; repeat. Each strip 
should have the beginning and end of 
it pulled through to the right side. 
These few ends trimmed to the height 
of the loops give a pleasing effect. 
Sketch C shows method of work. 
Some of the old rugs were clipped 
but amateurs will be more successful 
with unclipped work. 

The rags should be pulled through 
each mesh if the burlap is coarse and 
the rags are fine. In a finer weave 
of burlap the rags are pulled through 
the alternate meshes. 

These rugs are also known as 
“draw-in” rugs. “Draw-in” or hook 
the border first; make it row by row. 
Always work toward the center. Work 
in the design, then fill in the back- 
ground. , 

When the rug is hooked remove it 
from the frams. Turn in the 2- or 
3— inch margin that was left when the 
rug was planned, and catch this to the 
burlap but do not allow the stitches 
to show through. Cut a lining; turn 
in the edges and sew to the burlap 
under the first row. Denim, sateen, 
or almost any cotton fabric will make 
a satisfactory lining. 

The drawings suggest several de- 
signs. A is a corner; B is a border; 
and D is a center. 


“You never succeed until you master 
yourself.” 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


See America first. Come out to Glacier National Park this 
summer. Climb up to mile high places and view a new pano- 
rama every day of your stay. Ride horseback over flower-bor- 
dered mountain trails. Explore the glaciers. Motor over broad 
highways or in launches on snow-fed mountain lakes where 
fishing to talk about for a lifetime awaits you. Camp in the 
open close to the Blackfeet Indians. Or just loaf and relax 
luxuriously at fine hotels or rustic chalets. 


By all means arrange for stop ‘off at Glacier National Park 
on your way to or from 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


Alaska, California and The Orient. 
The Great Northern runs direct 
between Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland via Spokane—long- 
est cinderless mileage of any rail- 
road in the Northwest—1,100 
miles behind oil-burning locomo- 
tives. See high peaks from low pass- 
es. Only 60 miles of the main line 
are above 4,000 feet. 


For free books and information 
apply any ticket or tour- 
ist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway of- 
fice, or A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, St. Paul, Minn. 


Glacier Park is on the main line of 
the Great Northern; and whether 
eastbound from the Pacific North- 
west, or westbound from Chicago, 
youcantravel direct to this million- 
acre Rocky Mountain playground 
without change and without extra 
fare either on the de luxe New Ori- 
ental Limited or other fine Great 
Northern trains. All-expense-paid 
tours of 1 to 7 days or longer or a 
Burlington escourted tour. 


Before or after Glacier National 
Park, take the free side trip to Van- 
couver. See Victoria, Lake Chelan, 
Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks. Connections made for 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 





“See America 
First” 
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Good-will Day---May 18 | 


HE only sure way to 

destroy an enemy is to 

make him your friend. 

We no not quarrel with 

people whom we under- 
stand. This is as true of na-- 
tions as it is of individuals and 
is the practical idea behind 
Good-will Day (May 18th, the 
anniversary of the meeting in 
1899 of the first Hague Peace 
Conference.) So, for a na- 
tional understanding of people 
in other lands, we, as individ- 
uals, should go out of our or- 
dinary paths on this day to 
learn something about the in- 
habitants of foreign countries. 
We should learn how they live 
and try to understand the 
thing's that are close to their , ’ 
hearts, their ideals, ambitions, and hopes. No dry statistics, no formal col- 
lections of facts will give us these things. We must have humanized ac- 
counts that will make us feel that hearts beat as true on one shore of the sea 
as on the other. With this thought in mind we have selected the books listed 
here and we know that they are interesting enough to sustain your pupils’ 
interest in people of other lands for many months, 


The Instructor Literature Series 

_ (See page 24 for prices and particulars) 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 114—Great European Cities—I (London and Paris.) 188—St 
of Napoleon. 116—Old English Heroes, 117—Later English Heroes. 248-—Makers of sil 
pean History. 

JAPAN. 290—Fuzz in Japan—A Child Life Reader. 332—Kenji 

: ! J % jiro the Ja s . 246— 
What I Saw in Japan. 95—Japanese Myths and Legends. ene eae 

CHINA. 333—Chang Fu Chen; A Little Chinese Girl. 255— 
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May Schoolroom Suggestions 


May 1925 


OYALTY to our country 
is the best way to 
honor the soldier, who 
fell in its defense. To 
be true to our coun- 

try means to be true to our- 
selves and to others. Thus, 
we need to cultivate for the 
moral conflicts of the present 
the same noble qualities as 
were displayed by our soldiers 
in the wars of the past. 

Bring this message to the 
children. Teach them the 
names of men who have pre- 
served the union, and _ instill 
the kind of patriotism that 
loves peace, that there may be 
loyal and noble Americans to 
carry forward the triumphs of 
Liberty in the future. 

These things can be taught by the exercises and plays for Memorial Day. 
Hither a long program or a brief one can be prepared from the books de- 
scribed on this page and the variety of material offered insures an interesting 
program in either case. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and edited by Grace B Faxon. This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day and 
Flag Day (June 14), and much of the contents may be used in patriotic programs for other 
days. It furnishes recitations for primary pupils, recitations for older pupils, quotations, verses 
for familiar tunes, and dialogues and plays. here is an abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural and enjoyed by tiny reciters. There are 
entire programs for the higher grades. Among the plays included is an excellent dramatization 
of “The Man Without a Country.’’ Another of the plays, “Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album” 
will be welcomed as an unusual feature. It depicts living photographs of historical characters 
and is suitable for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Three 
boys and two girls are required for speaking parts, and twelve 
boys and five girls for the tableau. Plays twenty minutes. Much 








Chinese Fables and Stories. 247—The Chinese and Their Country. 

GERMANY. 177—-Legends of the Rhineland. 282—Siegfried, 
The Lorelei, and Other Rhine Legends. 166—Louise on the Rhine 
and in Her New Home. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 97—Stories of the Norsemen. 329—A 
Queer Little Eskimo. 164—The Little Brown Baby and Other 
Babies. 165—Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters. | 105—Story of Canada. 106—Story of Mexico, 115— 
Great European Cities—II (Rome and Berlin.) 168—Great Euro- 
pean Cities—III (St. Petersburg and Constantinople.) 324—A 
Visit to Brazil. 325—A Visit to Hawaii. 224—Story of William 
Tell. 266—Story of Belgium. 311—Story of Jerusalem, 315— 
Story of Armenia. 331—Karl and Katherine in Holland. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This is the Good-will Day book for the little tots in the primary 
grades whose hands must be kept busy. In it are eighteen of Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland’s full page outline drawings of boys and girls of 
MEG Other countries. These little citizens are 
dressed in their native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and coloring them are 





LITTLE CITIZENS ; aaa 
and given. In addition, the flag of each country 
represented by the little citizens is repro- 








THFIR FLAGS 

= } duced in its actual colors with an outline 
| flag which is to be copied and colored. 
There is also a little verse pertaining to 
each nation. Explanations are given for 
using this material in cutting and construc- 
tion work, in the sand table, and in a 
variety of other ways to interest chidren in 
the people of other lands. This book is 9 x 
12 inches in size and has heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 





he wishes to show. 





























Entertainment Material for Good-will Day 


will be found in Pieces and Plays for Special Days in the sec- 
tion headed “‘Peace Day” (this was the original name of Good-will 
Day). Here are recitations, verses for familiar tunes, and a play, 
“The Crowning of Peace.’”’ This play requires two girls and three 
boys. War and Peace appear before the Goddess, Liberty, to argue 
the question as to which bestows the better gifts on men. Paper 








Mother’s Day--May 10 


There is no prescribed way of celebrating 
Mother’s Day. Each follows the dictates of his 
own heart in choosing the means which he 
feels will most fittingly convey the reverence 
Everyone can wear a car- 
nation which will not only show remembrance 
of mother but also be a reminder to others. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days has an 
entire section devoted to material for Mother’s 
Day. There are quotations for Roll Call, rec- 
itations and music, and an exercise, “A Mother’s 
Day Program” (11 children required). Paper 
covers, 35 cents, postpaid. 


of the Flag Day material can also be used for Memorial Day. 
Paper covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Poems of Peace and War 


Compiled by W. J. Beecher. This volume contains the best of 
the world’s poetic literature on peace and war, besides many purely 
patriotic selections, and a number of national sengs and anthems. 
The notes which accompany certain of the poems will prove an aid 
to a etter understanding and fuller appreciation of the poems. 
The volume will prove especially useful to the teacher who wishes 
to instill the true spirit of patriotism in her pupils, or who is look- 
ing for good recitations or readings for a _ patriotic program. 
Printed on India tint paper, bound in attractive opalescent paper 
covers. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


This book contains material for every month in the school year. 
In the section for May there is a ‘Miscellaneous Program for 
Memorial Day” that consists of quotations, fourteen recitations, 
six songs, and five exercises. This material can be arranged to 
make a program of any length. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. See combination prices on page 2. 


May Day 


Suggestion: A May Day Queen may be chosen by 
vote of the pupils. As a guide in their choice the 
following verse may be tactfully brought to their 
attention. Then give out slips of paper and ask the 
pupils to write the name of the most unselfish girl in 
the school. The vote will generally be decisive. 

We will not choose the prettiest girl 
To be our Queen of May; 

The wittiest nor the brightest one 
O’er us shall not hold sway; 

We'll not select the girl who wears 
Rich robes of silken sheen, 

But she who has the kindest heart 








covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 











—===—j] # Japanese Choice School Speaker 

aes Entertainments This splendid book is made up largely of 
JAPANESE Compiled and Edited Pieces written especially for schoolroom pur- 
ENTERTAINMENTS by Florence R. Sig- poses, and thus possesses peculiarly good 


nor. A Japanese pro- qualities. There are selections for all grades, 
gram offers one of and material suited to all Special Days from 
the most pleasing and New Year’s to Christmas, as well as a large 
effective forms of number of selections suitable for any time 
entertainment. This during the year. An excellent collection. 
book provides awealth Price 30 cents, postpaid. 

of excellent material 
‘| suitable for all grades 


sak te uae at The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 
D nee desired length. The favorite Japanese fairy tale “The 











) Recitations, plays and Tongue-Cut Sparrow” is here dramatized for 
exercises, songs with the use of young children. For an act of 

















We’ll crown as our May Queen. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Closing Day 
Days Exercises 


EE ES 

This book contains an exceptionally com- For all the grades CLOSING DAY 
plete collection of material for May Day. and_ rural __ schools. EXERCISES 
There are recitations, verses for familiar Compiled and _ edited VACA 1 
tunes, and two plays—‘‘Choosing a Queen of by Grace B. Faxon. 
the May” (requires six girls and additional This book contains a 
children for chorus), and “A May Day Play” variety of usable ma- 
(requires eight girls and additional girls as terial and suggestions. 
flower fairies). There is aso a Maypole There are more than 
Dance and Drill that requires from twelve to forty suggestive pro- 
sixteen girls of nearly uniform height and a grams and nearly two 
Maypole Dance for little people that requires hundred selections in 
eight boys and eight girls. Paper covers. all, arranged as fol- 


Price 35 cents, postpaid. lows: Exercise for a 
primary school of 
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1 & OWEN PUBLISBING CO. BaNSVILLE HY 























music, a drill and a dance’ are included. All 
of the selections have been successfully used 
by teachers and have proved especially popu- 
lar. Full directions for costuming and scen- 
ery are given for the plays, as well as sev- 
eral illustrations which add much to the 
value of the text. Other attractive features 
are the detailed suggestions for arranging 
Japanese decorations. Paper covers. Price 
40 cents, postpaid. 


kindness to an injured Sparrow a Kind Old 
Man and a Kind Old Woman are richly re- 
warded, while a Cross Old Woman because 
of her greed and her unkind treatment of 
the same bird, receives a far different re- 
ward. Illustrations and text give complete 
directions for the simple Japanese setting 
and costumes. 18 characters; 3 girls—others 
may be either boys or girls. 20 minutes. 
Price 16 cents, postpaid. 


Little Plays and Exercises— _ three grades; Exercise YJ . rs 
for the first five = 
Book II grades; Exercise for a school of the first five 


Plays in this book for May Day are: “The 
May Queen” (two scenes, requiring eight 
girls and seven boys with more for chorus), 
and a “May Day Drill’ (requires thirteen 
children as May Queen and_ the _ twelve 
months.) There are sixteen other plays in 
this volume suited to all the seasons of the 
year. Paper covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


grades; Exercise for a school of eight grades; 
Exercise for grades five to eight; Specimen 
parts for graduation; Suggestive programs 
for all grades; Plays. ‘The exercises consist 
of features which may be used interchange- 
ably, if desired. The specimen parts are real 
products of graduates. Paper covers. Price 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Order from Office) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. [Kecrerrto You. 
. OUR 1924-25 YEAR BOOK containing helpful material for every month of the school year and fully He 
A scribing our entire line of books for teachers and schools will be mailed FREE to any teacher upon request. —— CY 
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Blending Primary Language 
with Nature Study 
(Continued from page 34) 


to be an artist! It was after I had 
been visiting that famous playground 
that I was returning along one of the 
streets towards the elevated railroad 
station when I saw a real picture. In 
front of a grocery store, a ragged lit- 
tle girl was kneeling on the sidewalk, 
absorbed it seemed, in a bouquet of 
lilac blossoms which someone had 
thrown on to a box of vegetables. My 
companion and I paused to look at 
the child when we discovered that 
something else than the flowers had 
made her drop down to observe more 
closely, and had held her there obliv- 
ious to the passers-by. <A _ beautiful 
butterfly poised with airy wings above 
the lilacs while it sipped the nectar 
from the dainty cups. 

Do not tell me that the city is with- 
out opportunities to study nature, or 
that city children do not love the study. 
Of course the child reared in the tene- 
ment districts will not be so ready to 
tell stories about birds and flowers 
and woods and squirrels. His starved 
little soul has too little contact with 
these things of intense interest and 
uplift. There is one type of nature 
story he can tell, however. He knows 
about rats and mice. Here is a chance 
for civic service. Through language 
nature study the children may be 
taught the importance of helping clear 
our cities of rodents and other vermin. 
The city pupil knows something also 
of pigeons and sparrows and parrots 
and canaries, perhaps also of sand- 
pipers and sea gulls. Besides, hé comes 
into contact with the country every 
time he goes to the grocery store. He 
often has opportunity to visit the 
parks and museums, and he sees a 
good deal of nature portrayed in rath- 
er vivid form in the moving pictures. 
There are a thousand opportunities 
for the teacher to bring the city child 
into contact with the forces of nature 
if she has a burning desire to do so. 

All nature asks of us is a little ap- 
preciation. She will respond with blue- 
birds and other delightful expressions 
if our hearts are alive to receive such 
blessings. 

Here is another instance to make 
doubly clear this point. At one time 
I had occasion to go to the office of an 
insurance agent up in a _ skyscraper. 
On entering, I saw to my astonish- 
ment a number of house finches hop- 
ping about on the fire escape and even 
on the man’s desk. The little birds, 
undisturbed by my entrance, kept up 
their visiting. 

“You seem to be having a bird party 
this morning,” I suggested. ; 

“Yes, these are my little friends 
who come to see me every day,” was 
his response. 

“Are they tame birds?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, not tame in the sense you 
mean it. Just house finches which I 
have invited into my office. They come 
and go as they please. The window, 
you see, is open.” 

“But how did you get them to be so 
friendly?” 

“By just being kind to them. I set 
out food for them and make them feel 
welcome when they come to get it. 
They know who their friends are, I 
am certain. A very interesting thing 
happened recently that proves it. You 
know I used to be in another building 
a few blocks south of here. I had got 
these finches coming to see me there, 
but when I moved I could not tell them 
where I was going, of course. After I 
came here I kept putting out their bird 
seed breakfast just the same, and one 
day a little mother finch lit on the fire 
escape. She saw the food, hopped 
down and began to eat; then seeing 
me through the open window, in she 
flew chirping happily. A few moments 
later out she flew. Not an hour had 
passed before she came with the flock 
of finches, and they have been coming 
here to see me every day since.” 

Now it is not to be expected that so 
remarkable a response as this will be 
obtained by everyone who sets out 
bird seed, but any expression of real 
interest in the birds or other creatures 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


will certainly bring interesting returns 
in information about nature and true 
pleasure in her wonders. The exchange 
of observations and experiences makes 
delightful language lessons. Some- 
times, indeed, it may result in such 
wondrous sketches as those given to 
us by John Burroughs, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Ernest Thompson Seton, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Dallas Lore Sharp, and 
others who have written charmingly 
about nature. Teachers will do well, 
in connection with this article, to read 
some of the books of the writers just 
named. 


The Sign We Hang Out 


(Continued from page 29) 


their work. One of them said, “When 
I can choose my work I have one class 
under Dr. F—— every year; he makes 
any subject inspiring.” He teaches 
the subject, plus. 

A: delicatessen shop is a delicatesser 
shop to most of us. But Joyce Kilmer 
made it a delicatessen shop plus a 
poem. 

The plus element is the important 
factor in teaching. If a teacher car 
create.in a child an eager wish to read 
or write, that child will learn in spite 
of the poorest method that may be em- 
ployed. The teacher who is carefully 
groomed, who is cheerful, sympathet- 
ic, encouraging, is giving more in the 
“plus” than in all her classroom work. 

“The primary purpose of teaching 
is to inspire” is as true now as it was 
when Emerson wrote it. At summer 
school I hear the girls complain about 
the work in this class and that, but 
they never complain about several 
classes. Some instructors make any 
subject popular. One day I said to 
one of the girls, “How is it that you 
never grumble about Mr.S ? Is he, 
in the kindness of his heart, so easy 
that he doesn’t give you anything to 
do?” “Indeed he does give us some- 
thing!” the student declared almost 
indignantly, “but he is so inspiring 
that he just carries us along without 
our knowing it. He loves his subject, 
and is full of good illustrations, and he 
is such a friend to everyone that we 
come out of his class rested and in- 
spired. You just bet he gives us some- 
thing. I took work with him last sum- 
mer, and last winter I kept my note- 
book on my desk for reference every 
day. And I never opened it without 
there coming back to me a bit of the 
feeling with which I always left his 
class. He believes in us all, and has 
a way of expecting good work that 
makes us come right up. He just 
makes you want to do it, he does it so 
well and so enthusiastically himself.” 

It reminded me of something I 
heard about Mr. St. Clair McKelway, 
late editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Mr. McKelway was a master of beau- 
tiful English, and the young man who 
had come to interview him waited in 
the outer office in trepidation. But 
the great editor was also inspiring, 
and before the conversation had lasted 
ten minutes the young man was talk- 
ing along easily, in English that sur- 
prised himself. He had caught the 
contagion of the other man’s spirit. 

We have all experienced the other 
thing, when people affected us like the 
iceberg of which Celia Thaxter wrote 


And whereso’er a smiling coast it 
passed, 
Straightway the air grew chill. 


The cold, unfriendly person may 
have a keen mind, great book learning, 
but the sign he hangs out is repelling. 

I can think of no nobler task in life 
than to go about cheering, encourag- 
ing, inspiring, making the load a lit- 
tle easier here, the path a little bright- 
er there, for young untried feet to 
tread; hanging out a sign that will 
illumine the pathway not only for to- 
day but for all the years to come. 





Conviction brings a silent, indefin- 
able beauty into faces made of the 
commonest human clay; the devout 
worshiper at any shrine reflects some- 
thing of its golden glow, even as the 
glory of a noble love shines like a sort 
of light from a woman’s face.— 
Balzac. 

















Parks. 











Exceptionally low fares to Denver 
on all railroads June Ist, with return 
limit to October 31st. You can find 


Stop-over 


in Denver excellent Hotel and Resort accomo- 
dations or rent a cozy Mountain 
allowed Cottage by the week or month, at 
on all reasonable rates. 
TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
one-way or Denver Chamber of Commerce 


506 Seventeenth Street . DENVER, COLO. 
Chicago Office: 610 Hartford Bldg. 


round-trip 
tickets 
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coo Colorado 


Where else in the world can you enjoy 
such a variety of mountain trips, harmo- 
nious natural beauty and opportunity for 
rest, recreation and outdoor pleasure at as 
little expense as a Colorado vacation offers. 


Rocky Mountain National Park, only four hours from 
Denver, is the nearest and most superb of all the National 
Mesa Verde National Park has the most complete 
Cliff Dweller Ruins in the world. « Over a million visitors 
‘enjoyed Denver’s Mountain Parks last year. , There are five 
living glaciers, easily accessible from Denver.. Colorado has 
15 National Forests, with over 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of 
fishing streams. The trip to Echo Lake in the Mount Evans 
Region is the most beautiful auto trip in the world. 

You can enjoy more scenic trips by rail and auto from 
‘Denver, than from any other city in the world. You can 
drive your own car or take advantage of the regular daily 
trips made by transportation companies, with trained drivers, 
that give special attention to the comfort, convenience and 
‘pleasure of women and children who are traveling alone. 
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Vacation 


your trip 


Free 


Booklet 
to plan 
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Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
valuable, 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Scientifically pre- 
pared—constant inqual- 
tty—non-alcoholic. 


Horsford: 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















Your thirsty employees want 
the kind of drinking water 


that satisfies them 


fps will prefer it from a Century Ice- 
Cooled Drinking Fountain because it is 
inviting, sanitary and convenient. A Century 
will save your time and theirs, They'll do 
better work. 

In the Century the water does not touch 
the ice. The coils are made of copper, tinned 
inside and out. The ice chamber is tinned 
so it will not rust. All fittings are brass, 
nickel plated. The exclusive patented fea- 
tures, fine design and finish make it the best 
in its class. Priced at $55.00 to $114.00, 

Write for booklet and dealer’s name. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC, 
952 N. Illinois Street Belleville, Ill. 


TAKE A VACATION TRIP WEST 


And See America’s Best Scenery 

My 38 Day Special Train 
Personally Conducted 
Tour of the West, leaving 
Washington July 17th, 
includes Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Yellowstone Park, River- 
side, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Hollywood, Cata- 
lina, San Diego, a side 
trip to the Grand Canyon 
or Yosemite if desired, 
Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma 
and Rainier National Park, Seattle, Steamer Trip 
on Puget Sound to Victoria and Vancouver, the 
Canadian Rockies stopping at Glacier, Lake Louise 
_ Banff, on to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago and 

ome, 

Rooms with private bath at high-class hotels and the 
best sightseeing trips are furnished, all at a most reason- 
able price. Join the party* at Washington, Cincinnati or 
Chicago. Write for my Illustrated Itinerary now ready. 


ROCHESTER’S TOURS, 1406G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
























VENEERED BASKET BASES 


PALMER PLY BASE bored for reed 
POSTPAID net each, weaving. Quality 
Rounds vals Guaranteed. Imme- 
3 in. 6c 3x6 10c palpi: ¢ nar 
4in, 8c 4x8 15c Oddpatteras Genial 








5 in, 10c 6x10 20c upon request. In- 
Gin. 12c 8x14 35c clude exchange with 
8in. 18c¢ 10x16 45c¢ drafts. Orders o} 
10 in. 28c 11x18 Shc §5-00ormore deduct 
12 in. 36c 12x20 60c deduct 10 per cent. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHY NOT #22 Spy Sup-fs 
mer and Fall gath- ie 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of ¥ 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price list. Send10 cents (not stamps) 
for my Lllustrated Prospectus fore sending 
butterflies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dept. 121, 
Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 











We invite you to write for our samples of hand engraved 
e Invitations and Announcements, 
Correct in quality and every detail. 
1n Also Imitation Styles, $3.50 a 100. 
Visiting Cards, $1.00 for the 100. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Poem About the Cover 


Some teachers may be _ interested 
to let their pupils try writing poems 
on the subject of this month’s cover 
of Nor™MAL  INsTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
Pians, that famous old warship af- 
fectionately and proudly known as 
“Qld Ironsides.” The one which fol- 
lows was written by Katherine Grid- 
ley of Libertyville, Ill. She is twelve 
years old and a pupil in the seventh 
grade. 

“Otp IRONSIDES” 


Do not destroy her, O noble sir,— 

Think of her victory amid the blur 

Of the rifle and the cannon’s roar. 

— her rest peacefully upon the 
shore. 


She may be rotting, she may be old, 

But let her stay on through storm or 
through cold. 

Think of her glory, the heroes who 
walked 

On her loved deck, while of vict’ry 
they talked. 


Do not destroy her, again I shall 


plead; 
We need that old ship, her valor to 
heed. 


We understand that the author of 
these verses was moved to write them 
by much the same situation that in- 
spired Oliver Wendell Holmes to write 
his famous poem. “Old _ Ironsides” 
lies at her wharf in the Charlestown 
Navy Yard waiting until a Congres- 
sional appropriation can be had to 
put her in condition again. She is 
said to be in danger, daily, of sinking. 


The Barn Swallow 


(Continued from page 382) 


swallows; but in the country at large 
our barn swallow is perhaps the best 
known. Most people are familiar with 
it, whereas but few would recognize 
such species as the rough-winged, the 
lesser cliff swallow, and a number of 
others, 

Taken all in all, the barn swallow is 
one of the most interesting of our 
birds, and it should be the aim of 
everyone to protect it. 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us 
a wild-goose chase, and is never at- 
tained. Follow some other object, and 
very possibly we may find that we 
have caught happiness without dream- 
ing of it; but likely enough it is gone 
the moment we say to ourselves, “Here 
it is!” like the chest of gold that 
treasure-seekers find.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


When I was keeper of the herds I 
always saw to it that all of my cattle 
were strong, healthy and growing, that 
there was water in abundance and 
plenty of feed. When I had charge of 
the public granaries, I never slept un- 
til I knew that all was secure and cared 
for against the weather, and my ac- 
counts as true and correct as if I were 
going on my long journey to return no 
more. My advice is to slight nothing, 
forget nothing, never leave things to 
chance nor say, “Nobody will know— 
this is good enough.”—The Annals of 
Confucius. 








Distinctive Sight Seeing 
















Ohe Standard of the World 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 














ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. % 





Wanted--5000 Teachers 


This Summer to Organize 


Business Clubs for Women 


544 Pages, Cloth Binding - 
Flexible Kraft Leather - . 
Special Price to 
Teachers Only 


(Kraft Leather Binding) 





$3.75 
4.75 


$7] 90 





Do You Know— 


How to select a vocation? 


How 
How 
How 


best fitted? 


ow 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
‘How 
How 


ment? 
How to write a Will, Deed, or Mortgage? 
When to sign your name in full? 
‘How to obtain a divorce? ; 
How to secure a Patent, Trademark, or a 
Copyright ? 
How to protect yourself from the swindler? 
The rights of a married woman to own prop- 


erty? 
The qualifications for suffrage? 


All these and hundreds of other questions all 
women should 
in The Business Guide for Women. 


to 
to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


qualify for a responsible position? 
get your salary rais 
find the place for which you are 


apply for a position? 

write a good application? 

develop business personality? 

be courteous in business? 

get social recognition? 

work out a budget system? 

file your income tax correctly? 
write a contract that is lawful? 
endorse a note and avoid liability? 
write a check so it cannot be raised? 
write the eight forms of endorse- 


know are correctly answered 








No selling experience is necessary. 


thing except the text books absolutely free. 


There are 5,000 copies of the DeLux $4.75 edition to be distributed at 
only $1.90 each among teachers.who want to earn REAL money this 
summer, so if you mean business return the coupon at once. 

Don’t wait. Now is the time to get your appointment and to 
secure your assignment. 
copy of the Business Guide for Women and full particu- 


Mail coupon 


lars of my free organization plans. 


aah age whatever to work with you this 
7 summer unless your proposition is accepted. 
G., C. BUXTON, vf Name Pee 
19 W. Elm Street, i ies 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Ck even, Were sees, | 
Jf, City ..... State 


Self-confidence, personality, initiative and rf 
willingness to follow our instructions are all you need. We furnish every- 
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You can earn from $100 to $150 a 
week in this organization work 
and establish a permanent busi- 
ness of your own. Here is the plan: 


‘“‘The Business Guide 


for Women” 


is the text book the members of the clubs will 
use. It contains 544 pages, profusely illus- 
trated and is bound in flexible Kraft Leather 
with gold stamping. 

It is the ONLY book ever written for the 
guidance of women in business affairs—a hook 
that EVERY woman in the home, in the office, 
store, schoolroom,—in whatever occupation she 
may be, ACTUALLY NEEDS. 

I want 5,000 of you teachers RIGHT AWAY to 
organize these Business Clubs for women in 
your communities. I have set aside 5,000 copies 
of the $4.75 edition to distribute among school 
teachers exclusively at $1.90 per copy. You 
save $2.85 on your own copy. I will give you 
exclusive organization rights. There is abso- 
lutely nothing else like this being done. You 
will have no competition. I will furnish you 
practical organization helps FREE. Give you 
the benefit of my many years experience in or- 
ganization work. 


Earn $100.00 a Week 
And More--All Summer Long 


There is an enormous demand right now for 
Business Clubs for women. Women are in the 
business world to STAY. They are to be found 
in Governor’s chairs, Legislative Halls, before 
the Bar of Justice, in the Pulpit, in Medicine— 
in EVERY line of profession and _ business 
activity. 

Women in every community will take to the 
idea most enthusiastically. They will co-oper- 
ate with you in organizing these Business Clubs 
exclusively for women. As soon as they see 
the Business Guide they will want it. They ‘will 
recognize the need of it in the conduct of their 
affairs. They will be glad to join the Business 
Club because they will see that it will help 
them realize their ambitions. There will be no 
initiation fees or club dues. The only invest- 
ment required is for the text book,—THE 
BUSINESS GUIDE FOR WOMEN. 


You teachers can actually make more money 
during the summer, even on part time, organiz- 
ing these Business Clubs than you can in eight 
months in the schoolroom. Devote your full 
time to it this summer and you can earn from 
$100 to $150 a week. 


Act Now--Send Coupon 
Tod ay Remember this special $1.90 offer 


is made to you teachers ONLY 
because I feel that your training 

and education best qualify you to present 7 

clearly and intelligently the merits of 

this remarkable plan. 


G. C. Buxton, 

19 W. Elm St., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed find $1 90 for 
which send me a copy of 

your $4.75 DeLux Edition of 

the Business Guide for Women to- 
gether with your Somers plans for 
organizing Business Clubs. I fully un 
derstand that this places me under no 


today for your 7 





























Timely Entertainment Books 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISES. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon.......... » 35 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon...... es 

PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. - 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. Grace B. Faxon........ a dD 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL DAYS. Compiled by Florence R. Signo..................... 35 
HEALTH PLAYS AND DIALOGUES. Compiled by Florence R. Signoc....... 35 
LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others... 235 
LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others. 35 
LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others. 35 
FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED. Grace B. Faxon................. a 
JAPANESE ENTERTAINMENTS. Compiled by Florence R. Signor...........................--- 40 
COLONIAL MINUETS. Compiled by Florence R. Signor 25 
CHOICE PIECES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. Susie M. Best and others.......................--- 30 
co po Oe aa 
POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM. Faxon. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound EPL AOE OTR |. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound.........................-. 1.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°n2skds To°vo" 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Compiled 


by Grace B, Faxon $ .35 | 












Compiled by Grace B. Faxcn 
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A Problem-Project Study 
of Steel 


(Continued from page 46) 


b. Gas—11,360 cu. ft., used for 
many operations, about the plant; in 
the generating of electricity, for the 
heating of coke ovehs, open hearth 
furnaces, ete. 

ce. Breeze—5.70 per cent per ton. 

d. Tar—12.37 gallons; from this 
348 compounds are made, and from 
coal tar and its compounds 3,500 prepa- 
rations may be developed. 

e. Sulphate—25.21 pounds; made 
into fertilizer. 

f. Light oil—4.03 gallons; base 
product for benzol, toluol, xylol, etc. 
(For utilization of by-products recov- 
ered from coal smoke, see “A Problem- 
Project Study of Coal-Tar Products,” 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS, January, 1925.) In spite of 
the great advance made by science, 
we are told that “there is a waste of 
over one billion dollars every year in 
coal smoke in the United States. This 
is one of the great inexcusable eco- 
nomic crimes of our day against our 
national resources.” 

2. From the making of steel.—Slag 
—made into high grade Portland ce- 
ment, concrete aggregate, pressed 
bricks, railroad ballast, road making 
material, fertilizer material. 


From Iron Mine to Finished 
Product 


To make this study seem an actual | 


experience, the journey method is em- 
ployed. A study of the various fields 
reveals the fact that 84 per cent of all 
the iron being used in our country 
comes from the Lake Superior region, 
that the steel prestige of America is in 
the main due to the quantity, quality, 
and accessibility of the iron in these 
ranges; hence, this region becomes 
our starting point. A map locating 
the iron ranges and drawings showing 
cross-sections of the most distinctive 
of these ranges should be made. 

So, having explored the great pla- 
teau which extends from below the 
Lakes almost to Canada, a nearly level 
elevation of 600 feet, we come to the 
Missabe range, which, within its 112 
miles of easterly-westerly extent, of- 
fers more than 100 mines for our con- 
sideration—“the greatest iron mines 
and the most economical mining in the 
world.” We reflect how, in ages past, 
volumes of underground waters washed 
the deposit from the earth, changed it 
by chemical action, and left it in this 
great settling basin; how the ice sheet 
then ground its way southward, cov- 
ering the deposit with boulders, grav- 
el, sand; how soil was formed, and 
trees grew and covered and protected 
it till such time as man’s need and 
man’s skill should make of it one of 
the chief factors in the onward rush 
of civilization. 

We select the famous Hull Rust 
mine, property of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for study, and are 
awe-stricken as we view this gap in 
the earth—between 300 and 400 feet 
deep, its lowest level sloping irregu- 
larly to the surface, three quarters of 
a mile wide and two and one-quarter 
miles long. We see the steam shovel 
reach its giant arm out 85 feet, scoop 
up 16 tons of ore at a time, and drop 
it into the steel ore car 50 feet above it. 

We follow the ore car as it is 
hauled out of the pit and becomes one 
of the 96 cars in a train which passes 
at once over the excellent road of the 
Duluth, Missabe, and Southern Rail- 
way. For 70 miles the land is so level 
that our ore train makes from 25 to 
v0 miles an hour to Proctor Yard—a 
study in itself, with its 96 parallel 
switching tracks. Here, samples hav- 
ing been sent ahead for chemical analy- 
Sls, sorting engines break up and re- 
arrange the trains so as to make such 
combinations of sulphur, phosporus, 
silicon and iron as certain furnaces 
require. The gross weight of each 
car Is stamped on it by an automatic 
weighing device as it passes over the 
scales, a Mallet engine is hooked on, 
and the six-mile journey to the ore 
dock, down a two per cent grade, is 
made by gravity. 
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HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 
© well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 


to buy more than 4,000,000 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 


built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 


less in the end. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Choose this desk--and your choice 
has been confirmed 400000 times 
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of our tubular steel model alone. 


with such a record behind it, you 
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The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop. 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandise is alreadystored 
. in anticipation of 
your requirements « « « 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will ; 
be made on @ 
time— or, if 
necessary, 
immediately. 











American Seating (Company 


The Factory is in 


16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Michigan. (pox: the 


Service is Local to You! 








We explore the miles of steel and 
concrete ore docks of Duluth with 
growing wonder. We see our ore train 
move from the bottom of the hill onto 
a dock and dump its load into one of 
the 384 pockets of the pier. An electri- 
cally operated winch releases the hatch 
and the ore drops 40% feet through 
a spout to the hold of the waiting ore 
ship. 

Now we are ready for the trip 
through the Lakes on one of the boats 
of the company’s ore fleet. When its 
hatches were opened, its pockets trip- 
ped, 17 “cataracts of coal” streamed 
into the hull, while great pumps dis- 
charged water ballast from side tanks. 
It takes 2% hours to load the 12,000 
tons; then, from the pilot house at the 
bow of this “magnified canal boat,” we 
watch as we pass out through the 
“Soo” locks, marvel at the work done 
to further transportation here —the 
lighthouses, channels dredged around 
falls, locks, etc. Meanwhile we have 
time to reflect on the colonies of for- 
eign peoples settled in these lake re- 
gions; on the four American ports 
(name them) that pour out this stream 
of ore; on the other ports that receive 
the ore, and other cities which will 
receive it from them. 

Our steamer passes from Lake Mich- 
igan inland nearly a mile, through an 
artificial canal, and Hulett unloaders 
rscoop 17 tons at a time into the long 


Thousands of Teachers 
Know the Value of this 





Coinplete Stove Outfit 
Consists of Cooking Stove, 


Fuel and Extinguisher. 25 C 


Hot lunches at school, hot breakfasts and picnie suppers 
in your own room at home, for heating curling and flat 
irons, in the sickroom, or school dispensary for heating 
water or medicines. 

Intense, instant heat when and where you want it. Boils, 
broils and fries perfectly. Easy to carry and pack, for 
this outfit although durably built for long service folds flat 
and weighs but 8 ounces. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 271, and we will 


send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘tear 


‘‘Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 
OUTDOOR DAYS ARE STERNO DAYS 


Ms'dunder U.S. Govt. Permit for use only as a Fuel 








FREE GOWN LESSONS 
_) oo 
























“Yes girls. I designed and made the gown myself. # 
Franklin Institute taught me how to do it. On 
it I saved $28.00,” 
Over 21,000 women and girls, 16 up, have, Y 
without leaving their homes, learned to 
design and make gowns and costumes Coupon 
You can do it. Youcan have three 
exquisite gowns at the former ra FRANKLIN 
cost of one, Os INSTITUTE 
Many of these are now mak- « ¢ Dept. C-602 
ing gowns for. their Rochester, N. Y. 
friends and earning y 
Mail at once FREE sample 

$20.00 to $50.00 al lessons in the subject checked. 

A WEEK Z| | Gown Designing and Creating 
Mail 4 | Millinery 
coupon 7 Name 
today 


sure, O detains. sbasiind 
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A restful night on Lake Erie 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. 


A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, a long 


sound sleep and an appetizing breakfast in 
the morning. 


Steamers ‘““SEEANDBEE” 
“CITY OF ERIE” 
“CITY OF BUFFALO” 


Daily, May ist to November 15th 


Leave Cleveland—9:00 P. | Eastern Leave Buffalo —9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Buffalo —*7:00 A. M.|Standard Time Arrive Cleveland-*7.00A. M. 


*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M. 


Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian 
points; Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and 
points west. Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency 
for tickets via C & B Line. New Tourist Automo- 
bile Rate—$7.50. 


Send for free sectional puzzle chart of the Great Ship 
“Seeandbee” and 32-page booklet. Sie 


iS “SEEANDBEE”’— 

Length, 500 fect 

Breadth, 98 feet 
6 inches. 







The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fare $5.50 ._ 
ASS 





Your rail ticket is 
goodon the boats. 



























EVERWEAR iis noted for its Safety, Durability, Beauty and Playability 





A DIRECTOR’S ENDORSEMENT 


RTHUR H. MILLER, director of the Wyoming Valley 

Playground and Recreation Association, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., endorses EVERWEAR Steel Playground Apparatus 
in these words: “Through several years of most rigid tests 
and hard use EVERWEAR Playground Apparatus has be- 
come the standard equipment of the Wyoming Valley Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. On our 42 play- 
grounds in 1924, 30 were completely equipped with EVER- 
WEAR apparatus and it is being used in replacement on 
the other 12 playgrounds.” .... 


“The total attendance on our playgrounds during the sum- 
mer of 1924 was 558,610. This figure is proof of the use to 
which your apparatus was put and under which it stood up. 
You may use my name at any time as a reference or I will 
be very glad to conduct any one to our playgrounds so that 
they may see for themselves.” 


May we send you our new Spring Cata- 
log No. 17 and tell you about EVER- 
WEAR Free Playground Layout Service. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of 
playground apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








EVERWEAR—the name tells a true story 


trough which parallels the dock, 
whence traveling bridges take it to the 
stock pile storage basin beside the blast 
furnaces. We have come with our ore 
to Gary, because it works up the great- 
est tonnage and has the most up-to- 
date plant in the United States. Gary 
didn’t “just happen”—it was built for 
the specific purpose of making steel. 
Therefore every advantage of all past 
experience and all present knowledge 
was taken, with the result that the 
economies effected and the excellence 
of the management and output have 
made it a model for the world. 

From the stock pile we follow the 
ore to the storage bins, where it is 
mixed with limestone and here there is 
a bin of coke adjoining. Now it is 
ready for the furnace “skip,” thence 
to the top of the furnace, to the hop- 
per, then the cone of the great fur- 
nace, whence, as a result of the in- 
tense heat and the consequent combus- 
tion of coke, it will be tapped from the 
bottom as “pig iron”—liquid cast iron. 
Transferred to a converter or open 
hearth furnace, pig iron is refined in- 
to steel ingots by fierce heat. These 
bulky, white-hot ingots are conveyed 
to the rolling mills, where between two 
stationary rotating rolls, driven by 
electric motors or powerful steam en- 
gines, they are made into the desired 
steel product. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting product is the steel rail. After 
the intricate process of manufacture, 
during which it has at least seven in- 
spections, it is taken to the stock pile. 
Later, a powerful magnet will lift it to 
a railroad car, and it will be weighed 
and shipped to some customer. What 
else does Gary manufacture? 

We visit other subsidiary steel-prod- 
ucts plants, the cement plant, the 
highly developed by-product plant; we 
note the city itself, especially the splen- 
did school system, and are impressed 
with the way things are done by such 
a great corporation. 

What differences might we have no- 
ticed had’ we landed our ore at Cleve- 
land and gone by rail to Pittsburgh? 
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Suppose we had visited Birmingham? 
Pueblo? 


Marketing 


1. Means of distribution—Oceans, 
rivers, lakes, canals, railroads, trucks. 

2. Distributing centers. 

3. Price of iron ore, coal, pig iron, 
steel—price of steel products. 

4, Relation to other basic industries. 
—Agriculture: farming implements; 
railroad systems: rails; locomotives, 
cars, etc.; shipping (practically all 
ships now steel); manufacturing: en- 
gines, lathes, tools, etc.; automobiles; 
buildings: steel girders, columns, 
plates, etc. 

ProsecT: Make a report on “Our 
Steel Products as a Factor in the 
Recent Development of South Amer- 
ica”; of China. 


Historical Associations 


1. Ages of civilization—Stone, Cop- 
per, Bronze, Iron, Steel. Western civ- 
llization as determined by the use of 
iron and steel. 

2. List the nations of outstanding 
importance since 1800. Note their 
stores of coal, or iron, and the part 
played by them in making these na- 
tions “Great Powers.” 


National and International Con- 
siderations 
1. Carnegie, our Steel King, as a 


factor in the development of the steel 
prestige of our country. The part 


.played by Gary; by Schwab. 


2. Compare our steel production of 
1906 with that of 1920; of 1923. Com- 
pare with that of England. 

3. Consider coal and iron deposits 
as underlying the causes of war—the 
Franco-Prussian War; the World War 
—Germany’s desire for such fields as 
France still had.—Germany’s forward- 
looking to the fields of Brazil and 
China.—What appears to be Japan’s 
attitude in this matter at present? 


4. Our national wealth may be placed 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


greatest practical value and usefulness. 


scope and variety of the material supplied. 


kept in mind in playing, etc. 


of game; an 


quickly find any kind of game desired. 








Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort ; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
d (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Pla Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 

ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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as a guide 
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at about 250 billion dollars. During! 
the past two decades the steel industry 
has been the largest single contribu- 
tiag factor. 

References 


The Scientific American (January- 
October 1924) published a graphic and 
detailed series entitled “The Story of 
Steel,” with many illustrations that 
would be helpful in the classroom. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Colo., puts out a booklet en- 
titled “Marketing Our Products.” 


Letters to a Country Teacher 


(Continued from page 55) 





fit of attending teachers. Use every 
moment you can spare in such obser- 
vation. 

Notice particularly the way in which 
questions are asked, assignments made 
and recitations generally conducted. 
Make note of any little supplementary 
aids and devices used by the demon- 
stration teacher and watch her meth- 
ods of getting pupils to think. Disci- 
pline of children of different ages 
should be noted also. You can easily 
fill several notebooks with ideas and 
suggestions acquired by such observa- 
tion. And it will all be of inestimable 
value to you when you begin conduct- 
ing classes in your own little country 
school. 

Keep your eyes wide open all of the 
time, Alice. You can learn a great 
deal by just stepping into a well-kept 
schoolroom for a few moments. What 
kind of pictures do you see upon the 
walls? Arethere any blackboard deco- 
rations? What teaching equipment do 
you see in various parts of the room, 
and what textbooks? Above all things, 
remember that you are entering the 
very highest of professions and you 
need to prepare yourself in every way. 
Gain all that you can from your fel- 
low students and teachers but see to 
it that you are developing every mo- 
ment. In this way you can partly 
atone for your very meager profes- 





sional preparation. 
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I shall write to you again before | 


September, for there are so many 
things that you will need in the way 
of teaching devices, supplementary 
materials, etc., that you may prepare 
before school opens, and I want my 
little friend to be ready. 

With the very best of good wishes, 

Your former teacher 
and constant friend, 


ELIZABETH DALY. 


II 


My DEAR ALICE: 

Your letter telling of the activities 
engaged in during the six weeks at 
summer school was very much appre- 
ciated. I am glad to know that you 
had such happy times and made so 
many new friends while there. The 
programs of your Country Life Club 
must have been very interesting. I 
am sure that you have been inspired 
to greater efforts in behalf of your 
little country school because of the 
ideas exchanged during those meetings. 

I knew that you would have your 
notebooks filled with suggestions, out- 
lines, and all sorts of good things, 
when summer school closed. Now, of 
course, you are eager to begin work at 
once. I am going to suggest, however, 
that you spend only an hour or so 
each day in getting your materials ar- 
ranged and ready for use. After six 
weeks of close application and study, 
you need a change and some recrea- 
tion. 

Get as much out of your vacation 
as possible. Take a long walk every 
morning. You will find it quite as 
pleasant to walk on rainy days as on 
fair ones, if you are dressed properly. 
Cultivate your powers of observation, 
Alice, by endeavoring to see something 
new and to learn something about na- 
ture every day. You will need to know 
many things about the great out-of- 
doors when you talk with the wide- 
awake boys and girls from the farm. 

And now for the work you may do 
at home in getting ready! Go up to 
the attic some afternoon and drag out 
all of the old magazines. If there are 





THE SMARTEST STYLES 
OF THE SEASON 


153 lovely designs, expressing the latest 
mode in dresses, wraps, ensembles, 
hats, children’s clothes and lingerie 
WITH COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


FASHION SERVICE is the only guide to correct and 
becoming dress which brings you the choicest de- 
signs of the season and shows you, step-by-step, 
by words and pictures, just how to make them. 
Originally planned and prepared exclusively 
for Dressmaking and Designing students of the 


Woman’s Institute. 


Now available to women 


everywhere at a surprisingly small cost. 
“FASHION SERVICE” 
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These Charts Free 


Takamine Vacation —— 


Chart with gener- Pesan ete Chart! 
Ld 














ous spaces for re- Le 
cording the daily 
tooth-brushing re- 
port until school- 
opening in Septem- 
ber. The chart 
should be returned 
to the teacher when 
vacation is over and 





These Milk Charts 
for the periodical 
weighing and meas- 





uring of your pupils prizes or merits 
during the summer, awarded for the 
encourage milk best reports. 


drinking. You can 
see, when they re- 
turn to school in 
the fall, just what 
progress has been 
made, 


to make the long summer vacation 
a real health success. 


























ERE is an opportunity for you teachers to exercise your vision. 

In order to help your pupils avoid the soda fountain and pop bot- 

tle habit have them substitute a real healthful drink in dry sum- 
mer weather. We all know how hot days create a thirst that must be 
quenched—especially after hard play. And parents are apt to be a little 
too lenient. A cool glass of milk is the best beverage in the world for 
youngsters and every teacher should encourage the greater use of this 
wholesome Building Food during the summer months. 


So that your good efforts during the past school year will not be an- 
nulled by carelessness this summer the Takamine Corporation has de- 
vised two splendid charts to help maintain the health habits that you 


have already started. 


The first is the KRACKER-KUP MILK CHART which provides a space 
for the periodical weighing and measuring of your pupils during the 
summer. These encourage the drinking of milk and we would suggest 
that every teacher send for a supply to be distributed among her pupils 
with instructions that they be filled in every week during vacation and 
returned in the fall. 


The second is the TAKAMINE VACATION CHART with spaces for 
the daily report on the brushing of teeth. This also is to be returned to 
the teacher when school opens in the fall, and prizes or credits awarded 
by the teacher for the best reports. 


These charts we have decided to give away without cost on the part of 
teachers. Merely fill out the proper spaces in coupon below when order- 
ing the number of MILK CHARTS and VACATION CHARTS you will 
need for distribution among your pupils. Be sure to impress upon their 


minds the fact that these charts are to be faithfully kept and returned 
to you when school opens in September. 


Send us the coupon below and let’s start this good work right now so 
that your pupils may return to you in the fall with sturdier bodies, 
healthier teeth and their little minds ready to give the kind of results 
you are striving for. 
ly attended to. 


Requests from teachers for charts will be prompt- 
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USE the Coupon 

























































buy; what colors and_ fabrics 
are most appropriate for your |7 
postiouee re: a og eo 
and handle the material; how ; 1 1 
to. add" the little touches of ; Takamine Corporation 2B RAND CITY: f —_ 
trimming or embroidery that FASHION SERVI ; ? LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Amounts 
— ~ je Sn = Se ke this 00 bo ee ae | Please ship. me one gross of Kracker-Kups; price $3.60 Here | 
: : Fs — Te ceretusiag sdpssstadddntsilaean 
All the i ions + i ‘ 
given so nis gece ME Special Offer to You Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; price $7.00 
po any women anywhere. with We will send you one copy of GODEVOROD 8 xc.nsccnsscsscrccscccasssccacssscossesscescesesesecsehoresesessosecsocosnsosacoesessoccesescend 
ly @& moderate knowledge o Fashion Service for 5 J 
one. can or them with you can get a ee re | Indicate number | 
oe yo yore eee) for only Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each................ 
fashion book you can have more seription we it cal cae = NOTE: Inordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to | 
— or ee ee ee a copy of ‘‘Home Sewing Helps,” remittance enough to cover postage as follows: 
righ the big 48-page Dressmaking issis- i 
Fa ag homme for halt, 4 Hook, whieh contains sep: | ace | ae 
in the stores—save anywhere ~, —— for making 28 wheats ls wet td 
from $5 t D 58 ovely dresses, 42 children’s 
wath a Pad oe Rg garments, 38 lingerie garments, 23 mie- From lto 7 : cents 3 cents \...... | 
know that your clothes express °¢!!aneous garments and 219 trimmings, From 8 to 14 cents cents 
the correct ‘mode and have the  siemeidanenandaceessones, Tnisbork From 14 to 50 i o— 
ee ee hae ee = gon foes with every year’s subscription From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents _ 
. gth, ete. SHION SERVICE. 
py ht arg) 2 ge a agg Total amount enclosed $..00.0.0.......0...c0c0eeee 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 332-S, Scranton; Penna . 
What Other We Sa (Check the offer you want) k es P aia Vaeati Ch 
' r Women say 1 0 I am enclosing 50 cents, for which please send me the latest | Number of charts wanted. Milk Charts acation Chart: | 
“Only in the most exclusive copy of Fashion Service. 
ope here have I seen such ! 00 I am enclosing $1.75, for which send me the next four issues NAME. ........cscsssssessssessesssssssssssesenecsennnssseseeeesesnnunasisststsereesenunnunsssssssseansneecesssnnnnasssssazeneeneanennnsns : 
= Pp i] of Fashion Service and a free copy of ‘‘Home Sewing Helps.”’ SCHOOL ADDRESS 
uriel Obrig, New York City. ] s 4 Fahad easeiac<sesessesenscssoce; eoectsbiaseoetes 
is a, are never ie dow as 1 | 
how to make a dress—Fash- 
= pte fully explains all. I Aa . POSITION................. 
Ts. Wheldon, Brunswick, Ga. dress 
: . a | CITY IE iccitsieinntcics | 
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FROM NIAGARA TO THE SEA-- 


thra Canada by boat in Summer 


A splendid outing on palatial steamers plying the St. Lawrence 
from Toronto to the Capes of the Saguenay, and return. The whole 


voyage occupies one week. It includes picturesque scenery every 
mile of the way, liberal stop-overs, luxurious equipment, low cost. 
Every travel detail looked after. 

Visit the Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, the citadel of Quebec, 
Murray Bay, “the Newport of Canada,” the awe-inspiring capes. 
You have the delights of a steamer voyage with no discomforts. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet on Scenic and Historic Canada 
has been prepared for you. Fill out the coupon below at once and 
mail to 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, LTD., Chicago, Illinois. 


J. C. Randall—General Agent 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
Room 712—112 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me immediately your handsomely illustrated booklet on 
scenic Canada and its hundreds of historic and beauty spots; also com- 
plete information regarding rates. 





| SNE eRe RIE OER eer 


Address 
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any copies of the National Geographic 
or Travel, go through them and note 
the articles that will be helpful in 
teaching geography. Then across the 
top of plain white cards write the sub- 
ject heading of each article. Thus, if 
the article is a descriptive one on Asia, 
write the word “Asia” at the top. Just 
beneath write the title, the author, 
page and name of magazine in which 
it is found, together with a few words 
describing the nature of the article. 
Then arrange the magazines in neat 
piles and tie them together, ready to be 
carried to your school when you make 
your next visit. 

All other magazines should be ex- 
amined carefully for pictures. Cover 
pictures from such periodicals as The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Country 
Gentleman, and The Farmer’s Wife, 
may be cut out and placed in boxes 
for reading and expression drill charts. 
I shall tell you how to make these later 
on. Colored pictures of fruit, flowers, 
or vegetables should be carefully cut 
out and pasted on rectangular sheets 
of manila tag board. If cards are cut 
in uniform sizes, they will be more 
easily handled. Pictures of children 
and of animals will also be very useful. 

If you find an old catalog or two, by 
all means save them. From them you 
may obtain quantities of paper dolls, 
paper furniture, and small pictures of 
well-known objects that may be used 
for seat work. Old calendars, wall 
paper sample books, and schoolbooks 
of all sorts should be saved. Oh, don’t 
smile! By the time you have taught 
school as long as I, Miss Alice, you 
will have learned that almost anything 
will be of some value to a rural school- 
teacher. Your business will be to keep 
those active little minds and restless 
fingers busy throughout a long winter 
term of school and you will be very 
glad of an abundance of material on 
your shelves for that purpose. 

Now for post-card pictures of cities, 
buildings, bridges, scenery, or views of 
different phases of industrial occupa- 
tions—they must all be saved. Mount 
them on dark mounting board, then 
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classify them and file away. Write 
the names of the subjects on cards as 
you did for the geographic articles 
and arrange them alphabetically. 
Make a list of the various railroad 
and steamship companies that adver- 
tise free sets of post-card views or 
descriptive folders and pamphlets. 
Keep this list and send a one-cent 
post card to each company, asking 
that copies of their free literature be 
sent you. When this material arrives, 
classify and file it. 

Write to the school supply houses 
and textbook publishers for catalogs 
of their equipment, books, etc. Study 
these and make yourself familiar with 
the tools a teacher requires or may 
use. You will not expect to buy all 
that you see advertised, but many usc- 
ful ideas will come to you through 
such study. You may find that much 
equipment may be made by yourself or 
pupils, 

Then last, but not least, what books 
should you read? Children’s books, 
by all means. Read Little Men, Littic 
Women, Alice in Wonderland, Pinoc- 
chio, The Birds’ Christmas Carol, etc. 
Secure the list of recommended books 
for children from your county super- 
intendent or state librarian. Obtain 
these in inexpensive editions or go to 
the public library and read just as 
many as you can. This will do more 
for you than anything else I could 
suggest. It will give you the child’s 
viewpoint and open again to you the 
doors of childhood. 

You may think that I am planning 
a heavy vacation program for you, 
Alice, but if you are really in earnest 
about teaching, you will enjoy every 
moment of it. You must try to make 
another visit to your schoolhouse be- 
fore the opening of the fall term, but 
I shall tell you about that in my next 
letter. Meanwhile, keep up your cour- 
age and never lose sight of the high 
idealism you have set up as your teach- 
ing standard. 

With much love to you and the others, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 








Ideal Swunmer Vacations 


ERMUD, 

















Only 2 Days fromNewYork 
Spend Your Vacation in BERMUDA 


8 Day Tours $90.00 


and up, including all Expenses for Steamer, Hotel 
and Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, _Crystal Caves, Sea 
Gardens, etc. Bermuda is cool in Summer. 
Average Summer temperature, 77 degrees. 

SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA”—S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


OR VISIT CANADA VIA 


anadian 12 Days 


Canad QOS atesee 


QUEBEC 
The Palatial Twin Screw S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Will make 4 unusually attractive cruises (No freight.) 


““vew york JULY 11-25 and AUG. 8-22 


Stopping one day (each way) at Halifax—Two days at Quebec. 
Sailing through the Gut of Canso and Northumberland 
Straits, the broad St. Lawrence, Saguenay River and 
thence on to Quebec. Magnificent scenery, smooth 
water, cool weather. Theship has spacious promenade 
decks, and all deck games, many rooms with bath, finest 
cuisine, etc. Orchestra for Dancing. 

The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150, and up 
or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80, and up. 
No Passports required. For Illustrated Literature Address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 


34 Whitehall Street, New York, or any Tourist Agent 
































REQUIRED 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 


80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 
In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 
45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 
These books have been prepared 

from the required poem lists of 

states having extended and careful- 


ly arranged s labi. 
quired in EVERY state. 


publishers. The books contain from 160 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 
Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie 





Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Child's Evening H Six Honest Serving Men 
Christmas Carol, Song of the Bee 
Come, Little Leaves paser-e ta Tree, The 
Daisies. Suppo: 
Dandelion, The Terostherer, The 
Dutch Lullaby Thanksgiving-Day 

and the rmouse | There ane aay Flags 
If Ever I See We Thai 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What wy winks Bring 
Little Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch- 
Little Elf, The ed Their Flocks by 
aed Goose Rhymes Night 
Ont One Mott and 119 others 


Only y 5 Mother 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 
April Day, A Little Gottlieb 





This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 





Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie 
h, Marjorie’s Almanac 
Calling phe Violet 


November 
Child’s Prayer, October’s Bright Blue 
Christmas Weather 
Daisies, The Old Christmas 
Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln 
Fern Song, The Sandman, The 
Fraidie-C: Sandpiper, The 
How the Leaves Come fons parrow, The 





Down onaaring Fable, A 
Jack Frost White Seal, The 

Jack in the Pulpit 
Life Lesson, A 
Laughing Song 








and 102 others 


Wonderful ‘World, The| H 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (n2srex'cttice) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


pow 








to 208 pages each, are printed in large 


Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
America For Me Good Name, A 
— eo in the| How Sleep the Brave 
pprin Jock of Hazeldean 
Aul tan _ Leak ie the Dike, The 
Barefoot Boy, The L’Env 
Bell of Atri, The Miller "of the Dee, The 
Boy’s Song, "A No Boy Knows 
4 Opening of the Leg 
Light | Pictures of Mem 


Charge of the 
he Pignting of the Tishe- 


Brigade, T 
Christmas 
Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Destruction of ‘Sennach- White Man’s Burden 


Fier oe By, The and 108 others 


Partial _ for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Linco 
America the Beautiful 
erbara., Ps asamaaad 





If 
In Flander’s Fields 
Incident of the French 


Bell amp 

Bugle Song, The Mego a Man For a’ 

Coming of Spring, The 

Daffodils, The Name of vranes, = 
pame of Old 


Deacon’s’ Py \ en Glor. 
Each and All O Captain! My Captain! 
Eve of Waterloo goportunity 

First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Gradatim Tecdbes 

Heritage, The Thanatopsis 





erve Riel 0 Washington 
Hor onthe bee HO} and 78 others 








San Francisco, Calif. 
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GC When a Really 
Good Cook.wanis 
) tomake aRe 
Do Good Cake — 

















old | fashioned, reliable 


aker's 
Chocolate 


(PREMIUM NO.1) 


By all means the 
most satisfactory 
chocolate for cook- 


ing and drinking. 





REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. , 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 














' " ,HOWTO | 
BANISH THEM 

A simple safe home : 
treatment —16 years 
" guecess in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet 
giving full particulars, 

WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
1242 Grove Avenue 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 






Woodbridge, N. J. 





| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








VICTOR Portable 
hd 324 10) eee), | 


Sea 
Sa $ 
Pd. SPECIAL EASY TERM 


WRITE FOR 














Song Poem Writers 


Write for my proposition. 
Ray Hibbeler, D2, 4040 Dickens Ave.,Chicago. 














Ss SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
KODAK FILM YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 

MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Swedenborg’s t work, 400 pages, 15 cents postpaid. 
Pastor Lanes were Windsor Pisce. St. Louis, Mo. 

and Picoting. New high 

Hemstitching grade, patent 1924. Attach- 

ment with instructions $2. Emb. Needle Free. Works on 

any machine. Testimonials. N-Rebus Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 


Typewriters $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. ©, Kansas 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 
(Continued from page 45) 


“are my enemies and they are very 
powerful. The larger one is called 
Ignorance and the smaller one Indif- 
ference. I hate Ignorance, though I 
sometimes pity him, but I loathe In- 
difference.” 

“May I ask, Your Majesty, why one 
is more objectionable to you than the 
other?” asked Mr. Dick. 

“Ignorance,” said the Queen, “has 

always been evil, and if someone could 
show him how very foolish he is, he 
might change and become our friend; 
but when I started, years ago, up the 
Avenue of Learning and kept on until 
I established myself in my present 
palace, Indifference might have come 
with me, but he said, ‘No, I do not 
care.” He was willing to go with Ig- 
norance, so there he is. 
_ “You will notice that the Thought 
imps of Indifference are much strong- 
er and more numerous than are those 
of Ignorance. When the imps of Ig- 
norance make themselves heard, those 
who listen to them abuse my little 
Wordfairies, use them incorrectly and 
twist them about so that they are hard- 
ly recognizable. The imps sent out by 
Indifference are even meaner; the 
girls and boys to whom his messages 
go are the ones who do not care. One 
of their favorite sayings is ‘What is 
the difference?’ and another, ‘What is 
the use?’ Children who can learn and 
will not, who can go to school but do 
not see the use of going, who have not 
— enough hs wish to use the Word- 
airies correctly, are listening to the 
Thoughts of Indifference.” . 

“I wish that I could fight the Drag- 
ons and kill them,” I cried out in- 
dignantly. ‘i 

“If I could have one of them killed 
or banished entirely,” said the beau- 
tiful Queen, “I would first get rid of 
Indifference. After that Ignorance 
would not be so hard to conquer; but 
there is only one way, my boy, to help 
me and that is to listen to my fairies, 
who try to aid you in every way pos- 
sible; and you must turn deaf ears to 
the imps of Ignorance and Indiffer- 
ence. If everyone would do this, the 
Dragons -would soon shrivel away.” 

_Mr. Dick was so disturbed at the 
sight of the Queen’s distress that he 
hastened away from the spot, and‘ we 
were soon over the palace again. 

“I am grieved,” said our guide, “to 
have taken Your Majesty where the 
sight of your enemies troubles you.” 

“Do not mind that, good friend,” re- 
turned the Queen, smiling through her 
tears. “I have to keep an eye on them 
or I should never be able to think of 
ways of checking their evil plans. We 
will forget them now and will return 
to the palace, where I have a few 
words to say to these little folk before 
bidding them good-by.” 

Once more we entered the palace, 
but this time led by the gracious and 
stately Queen, to whom all bowed in 
acknowledgment of her authority, as 
we went along. Still leading us, she 
ascended to a tower room from which 
we could see the park about the pal- 
ace, the Wordfairies’ cities in the dis- 
tance, and, in the opposite direction, 
the Avenue of Learning extending 
through the grounds and growing 
wider and lighter as it seemed to dis- 
appear into the sky itself. 

“Now,” the Queen continued, “you 
will both have to go home and start 
again through the door of Study. You 
will not see it as you have with Mr. 
Dick as your guide. You will have to 
travel the Avenue of Learning slowly 
but surely. Between my palace and 
the Wordfairies’ cities are many in- 
stitutions of learning, and when you 
come again to my door I shall be wait- 
ing with three gifts for each of you.” 

The Queen smiled encouragingly. 

“Could you show us what, they are, 
dear Queen?” asked my little sister. 

“IT cannot show them to you until 
you have earned them,” she replied, 
“but I will tell you what they are. 
The first is the crown of perseverance; 
the second, the magic wand of educa- 
tion; and the third, the key to suc- 
cess. Without the first two you will 
not reach the last. I will now let you 
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G@ue To MINNESOTA 
Tt 


fe 
Land Of the 

i Ten 
Thousand 
4 Lakes 



























Your Ideal 
Vacation Land 


HERE in Nature’s summer 
playground you will find 
the vacation for which you 
have longed. 
Rest on the forest-clad shores 
of a cool lake in a comfortable resort 
hotel or homey cottage. Camp, if 
you wish. 
Minnesota offers summer recreation 
for all—fishing, swimming, canoeing, 
golfing and tennis. Thousands of 
miles of smooth motor highways wind 
through this scenic playground with 
a new delight at every turn of the 
road. 
Minnesota invites you this summer. 
Use the attached coupon for infor- 
mation and booklet about this great 
summer vacation land. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota Association 
137 East Sixth Street 
Saint Paul, - Minnesota 










Please Use This Coupon. Check Your Desires. 
Am interested in [_] Resort Hotel [_] Furnished Cottage | Fishing 
[_ ] Canoeing [_] Camping [ ] Golf ["] Lake Shore Homesite 





























Name a enamel — See 

Street a Cle ee 
NEW WRITERS WANTED TEL Se!™=4 St. Paul 

, atin w au 
Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. $13,500 ANGUS HO We stern ah 

= paid to unknown writer. Entirely new ie vise the — — on pr -* oy Paul’s eo senate 
stunk) NOT A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. neighborhood: paved roads to principal Minnesota re- 
Moving picture industry, and publishers crying for sorts; unrestricted parking privileges; good garages ;ex- 
new original material. YOU CAN DO IT. | We buy |] cellent meals; informal grill and lunchroom for campers; 
manuscripts for books and magazines. Send self ad-|] special low tourist rates—$1.50 to $3.50 per day. Long 
dressed envelope for list of 100 subjects. California) ] distance Tel. Dale 1700 M. ©. Blanchett, Owner and Prop, 
Studios, P. O. Box 697, Los Angeles, California. 


















Kill The Hair Root }} «7 areeaptrte cece) ‘4 


- 20c for six prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in haod- 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from Seane folder, S50, Overnight Bervice. 

growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. E PHO 

Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 155-AMahlerPark, Providence,R.I. 


YOUR NAME ENGRAVED ON THIS TEACHER’S SPECIAL 
GOLD MOUNTED FOUNTAIN PEN. P 
Full size, beautifully made. Designed especially for teachers. 14K.—gold pen point 
iridium tipped. Self-filling, writes fluently. Fully guaranteed. Everything you’d ex- 
pect in a standard high grade pen. The name of your friend, relative or sweetheart EN- 
GRAVED on this pretty pen FREE. Ladies or gents pens (silk neck ribbon 60c extra), 
SEND NO MONEY: For a limited time only we will send this $4.00 pen to you for only 
$1.90. Money back guarantee protects you. Simply send order. Pay postman on delivery. 


Orders outside the U. S. and possessions must be accompanied by money order. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Silver Plated Vanities 
For Compact or 00 
Loose Powder~ a 
Post Paid 








co. 
242 Bel’ Ave. Roanoke, Va. 


















mai 









Decidedly new and very smart is this thin Silver- 
Loses pom lated Vanitie with attractive silhouette cover design 
cannot spi nenamel. Furnished in style No.451B with fine pow- 
der compact, mirror and puff; or instyle No.452B with non-spilling interior 
for loose powder, mirror and puff. A dainty accessory—a real bargain too. 
Either style No. 451B or No. 452B only $1.00. 

FREE—=* Specia ISale Book filled with hundreds of money-saving 

gift values for every occasion, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 708 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 
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FREE. 


Get a copy before you plan your vacation. 

It will open your eyes to the wonderful va- 
cation opportunities in the picturesque Ozarks. 

In his books Harold Bell Wright has just 
touched the surface of the romantic appeal of 
the Ozarks. 

It is not very far to this beautiful region of 
rugged hills and cool valleys with a climate 
that brings health, rest and new energy to the 
city-weary and the seeker for inspiration. 

Scores of attractive Ozark resorts with 
their reasonable rates are fully described in 
this folder. 

For game fishing, hiking, horseback riding, boating 
or just resting—there is no place like the Ozarks. 


Ask for Ozark Booklet A-473 
J. A. Cornatzer, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Frisco Lines, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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If you contemplate a trip to Colorado, California 
or the Pacific Northwest, ask for Booklet A-471. 














Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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Protect camp laundry, school cloth- 
E ing, belongings inexpensively with 
**Washpro i 


of Identification 
SAMPLES FREE.. 





Tapes.’’ Write, PREMIER, 
Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. 
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Georgian Bay 


A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2,000 miles 
on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie and 
among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay—allur- 0 . 
ing scenery en-route—a chance to visit Mackinac h) 
Island, Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, Cleveland, 








Chicago, and Buffalo (Niagara Falls)—gaieway to Ma wt ye) 
all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence River Points. oan 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 
North American 22 South American 


offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean voyage, with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of an Atlantic liner. Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand 
Salon;commodious Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden on Observation Deck. Every oppor- 
tunity for rest and relaxation. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms 
with windows or port-holes. Excellent meals daintily served. For amusement there 
are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—something doing all the time, 
and a social hostess to get you acquainted. ~ 

Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 


Tickets yo | rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and ae will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 

Call or write for Pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 

Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W.H. BLACK, G. P.A. W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Ast. 
110 W. AdamsSt., Chicago, II. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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go and I-shall watch your progress 
and help you all the time if you will 
let me.” 

Then the Queen kissed each of us 
lightly on the forehead. Mr. Dick, 
after bowing low and kissing her 
dainty hand, led us from the palace to 
the waiting balloon. 

This time we alighted just within 
the door of Study and we all three 
passed through into the sitting room. 

“It is now my duty, my dear young 
friends, to bid you farewell. I shall 
not be permitted to walk with you 
again as I have done on our adven- 
tures together, but remember that if 
you are in doubt as to how to spell the 
name of a Wordfairy or if you are in 
need of any information that I can 
supply, you will find me ready and 
willing to do the best that I can for 
you. Farewell.” 

The kind little man jumped from 
the chair arm on which he had been 
standing, and trotted across the room 
to the big bookcase. He opened one of 
the glass doors, climbed up on the 
shelf, and disappeared. 

“Well,” said Annie Louise with a 
deep sigh, “let us tell Mother all about 
our adventures.” 

When we had told her the whole 
story, she advised me to write an ac- 
count of it so that other children 
might know about “Mr. Dick and his 
Wordfairies,” too. 


Life brings to each his task, and 
whatever art you select — algebra, 
painting, architecture, poems, com- 
merce, politics — all are attainable, 
even to the miraculous triumphs, on 
the same terms, of selecting that for 
which you are apt; begin at the begin- 
ning, proceed in order, step by step. 
’Tis as easy to twist iron anchors and 
braid cannons as to braid straw, to 
boil granite as to boil water, if you take 
all the steps in order. Wherever there 
is failure there is some giddiness, some 
superstition about luck, some step 
omitted, which nature never pardons. 
—R. W. Emerson. 
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N. E. A. Allied Organizations 
(Continued from page 80) 


ing of a scheme of procedure. Dr, 
Judd feels certain that in such labora- 
tory studies as he is conducting one 
case carefully analyzed is as signifi- 
cant as one hundred cases averaged, 


A_ Scientifically Graded Book 
List for Children 


At one of the sessions of the Edu- 
cational Research Association Super- 
intendent C. W. Washburne, of Win- 
netka, Illinois, reported the progress 
on an interesting study which is being 
made to determine a_ scientifically 
graded book list for children. The 
study was begun with 1500 children 
in Winnetka, who were reading an 
average of 15 books a year. As this 
would have made a very limited study, 
an appropriation was secured from 
the Carnegie Foundation through the 
American Library Association for a 
study for one year. Thirty thousand 
children, from schools of various size 
in rural and urban communities all 
over the country, were chosen for this 
investigation. From this study the 
interest of 30,000 children in the books 
that they are reading will be deter- 
mined. As there is no objective meth- 
od for measuring the literary quality 
of a book, this quality will be deter- 
mined by turning to expert opinion. 
The graded book list for children 
which will result from this study will 
be published by the American Library 
Association, probably in September 
of this year. 


What if I differ from some in reli- 
gious apprehensions? Am I therefore 
incompatible with human _ societies? 
I know not any unfit for political so- 
ciety but those who maintain principles 
subversive of industry, fidelity, jus- 
tice and obedience. Five things are 
requisite for a good officer; ability, 
clean hands, dispatch, patience and 
impartiality —William Penn. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 








The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pub- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 








BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, 

BOOK ti—Peier Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boys and Dogs, 
Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken’ Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, 
To Market, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, ‘soosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot: 
Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty 
Blue, Knave of Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2, 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Il 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, ‘whose drawings are so familiar to teach- 
ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions ‘for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and_ Donkey; Cat; 
Hound; Pig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; Easter 
Rabbit; Ducky Daddles; Elephant; Pony; Squirrel; Turkey; Santa 
Glaus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Dog; Tiger; Zebra; Swan; Clown and 
Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITIZENS: Joan from Brit- 
tany; Tonda from the Philippines, Olone from Greenland; Alfonso from 
Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from 
Japan, Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: Teddy Bear; Two Jolly 
Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; Two Roost- 
ers; Elephants; Jolly Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE 
JOINTED TOYS: Old Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie n Fic 
Winkie; Tom the Piper’s Son; Tommy Tucker; Baby Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; 
Humpty Dumpty; Daify-down-dilly; Boy Blue; I Love Little Pussy; Polly Put the Kettle po gas Fe 
Song of Sixpence; Littie Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts ; Lucy Locket; +'Y 
Black Hen; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy, SANTA CLAUS. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. ; 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
Order from Yoo) 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[RINE 
FOR Your 


EYES 




















An unusual opportunity for 
teachers to make a good summer 
income in a dignified way, and 
build up a pleasant profitable 
business of their own, which can 
be continued on a part time basis 
during the school year. 

Crosby Undergarments are full 
fashioned and finely finished, 
made of the FINEST Batiste, 
Voile, Crepe de Chine and other 
materials—a complete line of 
women’s and children’s under- 
wear, which sells on sight. Re- 
orders prove superior quality of 
these garments, 

Various territories still open for 
representatives to sell this un- 
usualline of underwear direct 
from MAKER TO WEARER 
at GREAT SAVINGS, 


CROSBY UNDERWEAR CO., 
Dept, T, 

302’ fifth Ave., 

New York City. 





Better 
Position 


Interview inquiries from our ad- 

vertising. The opportunity you 

have been looking for. A larger 

income for successful teachers. 
CHARLES E. KNAPP, 

189 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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AT ONCE 5 Ladies to travel, 


demonstrate and sell dealers for well known toilet goods 
manufacturer, $25-$50 per week. R.R.fare paid. Can 
also use 2 local sales representatives. Experience unneces- 
sary. Dept. D, Goodrich Drug Co., Omaha, Neb. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS. 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFPS, etc,, make good 
money. Easy, Seasent work. Full or spare time. 
Beautiful sore les, instructions furnished. Write 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
790 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 


GET P A FOR YOUR STORIES and ARTICLES. 


Copyright book by Editor ‘‘How 
to 
Write Now. Noobligation. 

















Write for Pay”, FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 962-A, Times Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


ow to $100 paid by 48 companies, No Correspondence Course. 
etaila FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 








M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25e for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 








Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 66) 


Pictures to Discuss 


“Feeding Her Birds,” “Feeding the 
Hens,” and “The Sower” (Millet) ; 
“On the Prairie” (Dupré); “In the 
Meadow” (Bonvert); “Wake Up” 
(Barber) ; “Sheep—Spring” (Mauve) ; 
“Return to the Farm” (Troyon) ; “End 
of Labor’ (Breton); “Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother” (Whistler). 


Poems and Stories to Read 


“The Wounded Curlew” (Larcom) ; 
“The Birds of Killingworth” (Long- 
fellow); “Antics in the Bird Room” 
(Miller); “The Pied Piper’ (Brown- 
ing); “A Mother’s Secret” (O. W. 
Holmes); “A Mother’s Love” (James 
Montgomery); “O Mother, My Love” 
(Eugene Field); “Rock Me to Sleep” 
(Allen); “The Mountain and the 
Squirrel” (Emerson). 


Songs to Sing 


“Maypole Song,” “Only One Moth- 
er,” “Years of Peace,” and others 
(New Common School Song Book) ; 
“The May Queen” and “May Day” 
(Songs in Season) ; “May” (Merry Mel- 
odies); “Apple Blossoms,” “Japanese 
Drill Song,” ete. (Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. II); “In the Tree- 
Top,’ “The May Queen,” ete. 
(Churchill-Grindell, No. IV); “A 
June Secret,” ete. (Churchill-Grin- 
dell, ‘No. V); “Come, Birds,” “The 
Strawberry Girl,” ete. (Everyday 
Song Book); “’Tis Springtime,” “The 
Farmyard,” “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” ete. (Golden Book of Fav- 
orite Songs). 


May Birthdays 


John James Audubon, born -in 
Louisiana, May 4, 1780. How many 
have heard the name of Audubon 
before? How many have ever be- 
longed to an Audubon Club? 
is the purpose of such clubs? 
the story of Audubon’s life. Tell or 
read the story, “A Lesson in Perse- 
verance” (page 197 in Morning Ex- 
ercises for All the Year by Sindelar). 

Robert E. Peary, born at Cresson, 
Pa., May 6, 1856. Where have you 
heard the name of Peary? Tell or 
read stories of his expedition in the 


far North. Of what value was this 
expedition to mankind? Was _ he 
patriotic? 


Robert Browning, born at Camber- 
well, England, May 7, 1833. Read 
stories or poems written by Robert 
Browning. What kind of man do you 
thing he was? Tell about his life. 

Florence Nightingale, born in Flor- 
ence, Italy, May 12, 1820. Was 
Florence Nightingale English or Ital- 
ian? Why should we. celebrate her 
birthday? Tell stories and incidents 
concerning her life, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, born in 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 18038. What 
poems and stories have you read that 
were written by Emerson? Tel! 
stories or incidents connected with 


his life. Why should we remember 
him? Give quotations from his 
writings, 


Concrete Arithmetic Problems 
By Mrs. Frances A. Smith 


My beginning arithmetic pupils have 
their first problems in story form. For 
instance, I give a story like this, using 
evry child’s name in the class: 

Mary had a peach, Jess had a peach, 
Rose had a peach, and Dan had a peach. 
They put them all on my desk. How 
many were there on my desk? Or, 
Mary had a peach, Jess had a peach, 
Rose had a peach, and Dan had a peach; 
but Rose lost her peach How many 
peaches were in the class? 

These problems are in the child’s 
world, so they enjoy and understand 
them, and in a surprisingly short time 
they quickly solve very difficult prob- 
lems. I introduce multiplication and 
division in the same manner. Addi- 
tion and subtraction should be taught 
together, and multiplication and di- 
vision together. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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a mountain holiday at —2 


A vacation land is calling! A new and greater 
summer playground offers you its treasures of in- 
comparable beauty. Jasper National Park [4,400 square 
miles} offers opportunity for open-air enjoyment, made ac- 
cessible by Canadian National Railways. Here Mt. Edith 
Cavell rises to snowy heights and Maligne Canyon reveals 


its unique rock formations. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, where superior accommoda- 
tion is provided for 350 guests [Rates $6.00 and up, 
American Plan. Open May 15th to Sept. 30th}. Here is 
summer recreation in infinite variety. 
{with Swiss guides, if you wish}, ride, swim, golf, play 


tennis, or rest. 


Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by 
rail from Jasper National Park down the valley of the 
mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer 
through 500 miles of sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, 
returning to Jasper National Park along the roaring gorges 


of the Fraser and Thompson rivers. 


You may board a palatial ‘Canadian National” steamer at 
Vancouver, and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Return- 
ing, disembark at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, 
and proceed by rail to Jasper National Park, traveling in the 


New Alaska Service 


midst of majestic mountain beauty. 


Write tonearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and booklets. 


([ANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





THE ° 


LARGEST * 


Special round-trip tourist fares 
to Jasper National Park 
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RAILWAY * 


You may climb 
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on teaching experience. 


for expenses. 
Applicants must be of good character and over 27 years of age. 
Please give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 


Dept. C-25, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


sidered confidential. 


J. S. PERRY, 


Every Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel | 


A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium | 
A nationally known firm, established thirty-three years, 

will have several summer positions open identical with positions which are now | 
paying former teachers from 


$200 TO $350 A MONTH 


Several interesting itineraries available north, west, and south, 
Work during summer may lead to splendid permanent position. | 
All inquiries con- 





Liberal provision 

















Sells For - 
Costs You - 


YOUR PROFIT 








HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your School, Christian 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- 
mints, Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and 
Licorice. Sell for 6c. Everybody has 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in 
any quantities and any assortment of 
flavors. 


For 


For For 
320 Pkgs. 600 Pkgs. 





1000 Pkgs. 
$16.00 $25.00 $50.00 
9.00 13.50 26.00 
$ 7.00 $11.50 24.00 


SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.S-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


Clip or Copy and Mail 


NOW 








Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.S-1, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Send ...... packages of Scotm 

or parcel post prepaid). 
.. Peppermint Yeast 

ese Wintergreen (love 
Name. ... 
Street ....... bas oecece 
Ce acascicavi ...State 
Church . 
Pastor....++-+ ciety 
Reference ....666+++065 


ints (express 


Licorice 


Cinnamon 
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Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with 
a Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 
































































If you had an op- 
portunity to spend an 
invigorating summer amid 
the constantly shifting delights 
of new scenes and new faces— 
if you knew that it would not 
only make you a more valuable 
teacher, but wouldalso add sub- 
stantiallytoyvourbankaccount, 
would you do it? Of course you 
would! And that’s been the im- 
mediate reaction of many other 
teachers. 

That’s why we have added 
many teachers to our organiza- 
tion each season. Last summer 
several made more than $1000 
during the vacation period, and 
theaverage was better than $50 
aweck. 33% of the women were 
offered permanent positions 
in September and are valuable 
members of our staff 


Are you between 
the ages of 25 and 40? 
Are you willing to learn, am- 
bitious, keen, free to travel? 


Then, if you’ve had two years’ 
Normal School or College training and 
three or more years’ teaching experi- 
ence—your opportunity is HERE! 

Write usa letter—a complete sketch 
of your interests and ambitions, edu- 
cation and experience. Make it a real 
portrait of yourself and include such 
important facts as age, health, the date 
you can begin, and length of time you 
can work. Preference will be given to 
those who can begin earliest and work 
longest. 

Training is part of the equipment 
we provide free of charge, along with 
all the regular requirements of the 
business. We pay railroad fare—and 
you enjoy a profitable, happy vacation. 

While you are learning, a regular 
weekly check arrives for necessary ex- 
penses. And as soon as you under- 
stand the rudiments of the business, 
you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn at least $50 











today. $5000 per Year | a week. 
“T haveaveraged dur- 
$4000 per Year ing my five yearsmore $75 per Week 
“ ss than $5000 per year, pe 
To have visited the have beenabletosave “I am making more 


places and seen the 
sights I have seen 
would have taken 
quiteasum ofmoney, 
but traveling with 
Compton’s has made 
it possible for me to 
earn $4000 per year 
and see the country 
also.”’—Ruth Rounds. 


a substantial part of 
myearnings, andwith 
the help of the Com- 
pany to invest it so 
that it is paying mea 
splendid return.” 
—Emma M. Baum. 


money than I made 
in the schoolroom, 
and the work is 
much more inter- 
esting. I am aver- 
aging now around 
$75.00 per week.” 
—Grace B. Patton. 





























Learn tomorrow whether you are qualified by writing TODAY. Address Dept. A-1. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Garland Building, 58 East Washington Sireet, Chicago, Illinois 











Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
(Continued from page 41) 


“Joe is gone and he had ‘street,’ ” 
said Mike, and took Joe’s place and 
his card. 

In this way the line was continu- 
ously changing, calling for active 
brain work and thus making the Eng- 
lish and form-getting drill seem in- 
cidental to the game. This explains 
Mr. Davis’ results. He himself was 
constantly alert for errors in pronun- 
ciation, enunciation, or in English, 
but the class was so absorbed in the 
game that all stiffness and embar- 
rassment which might have resulted 
from his corrections was forgotten. 

“Let’s play the telephone game,” 
was the request which called forth 
much hand clapping and nodding of 
heads. Bina was chosen for clerk 
and took her place at Mr. Davis’ desk, 
her back to the class. It was a game 
of “by their voices ye shall know 
them,” for Bina was to guess who was 
talking to her entirely by her sense 
of sound. 

“Hello! Is this the hardware store?” 
said Francesco, standing by his seat. 

“Hello! Yes! Is this Grenno?” re- 
plied Bina. Her question was follow- 
ed by such a shout of derision that it 
carried her to her seat, Francesco 
taking her place. 

“Hello! Is this the grocery store?” 
Otto asked next. 

_ “Hello! Yes! Is this Otto speak- 
ing?” said Francesco. 
you have to-day?” 

“Send me a box of oatmeal and a 
loaf of bread,” was the answer, as 
Otto touched the next inquirer on the 
shoulder. 

Francesco had guessed correctly so 
he stayed at his post, answering ques- 
tions and taking orders, until he fail- 
ed to recognize a voice. 

History walked hand in hand with 
the game that was played on the fol- 
lowing evening. Mr. Davis safd that 
he sometimes varied the game by us- 
ing the names of animals or cities or 
trees in place of the names of great 
men and women. 

Two students were selected and 
each had pinned on his back the name 
of a great man or woman, past or 
present. These two went about the 
room asking questions concerning them- 
selves, 

“Am I still living?” “Do I hold 
some office?” “In the state?” “In 
the city?” “Am I a man or woman?” 
were some of the questions asked. In 
this way the students learned to use 
the terms of the new country that 
they were adopting, while they gath- 
ered impressions of its everyday life. 

“Almost — game that I have 
ever heard of has been turned over 
and carefully considered to see wheth- 
er it could possibly be made to afford 
conversation for these students,” said 
Mr. Davis to Miss Welch as she was 
leaving one evening. “I have man 
in mind that you have not seen played. 

“Bring a picked team to the faculty 
meeting this week and show us how 
some of the other games are played,” 
Miss Welch replied, “for certainly 
other teachers of foreigners could 
profit by adding a few games to their 
cut-and-dried lessons.” 

So Mr. Davis took the “Money 
Game” to the faculty meeting, and 
this is how it was played. 

Tony stood before his group and 


said, “I have one dollar.” Hands 
went up. “Have you four quarters?” 
said one. “No, I haven’t four quar- 


ters,” said Tony. 

“Have you twenty nickels?” said 
another, and met with the same reply. 

“Have you ten dimes?” said an in- 
teresting Italian girl. “Yes, I have 
ten dimes,” said Tony. 

Pretty Miss Italy took his place, 

leaving us wondering if Tony was 
vod showing partiality to his native 
land. 
“T have feefty cent,” said Miss Italy, 
and was corrected. “I have fifty 
cents,” she replied. Too many hands 
were waving to allow her to waste 
time feeling embarrassed. This game 
was finally halted for the game of 
“Post Office.” 


“What will |: 
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 Aiberol 
A’SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Definite Income to 
start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along _ school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and 
good income assured. Those who 
can start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several 
teachers last summer averaged 
$500 for their summer vacation. 
This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 
Give full particulars concerning 
age, education and time you can 
start work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Keep Your Pay 
Coming 
This 


Summer 


Make during 
your vacation — real 
money. I want to 
hear from 500 am- 
bitious teachers who 
like to sell or feel they 
would like to. I can show you how to beat your 
teaching pay check or make enough money to 
pay a big part of next year’s expenses if you 
plan to go to school. 
I will help you get started in a pleasant, digni- 
fied business that you_know—Selling PRIMART 
EMBROIDERY PACKAGES—used and = under- 
stood by every woman. You can. make money 
from the very first day you start making calls. 
Commissions paid each day. 
Don’t fail to investigate my proposition if you 
want a pleasant summer’s work and pay. Write 
me today for complete information. 

Miss Anna Wilson, Agents Director. 


HELLER-MARTIN CO., INC. 
2 East 23rd St., Dept.30, New York City. 


money 

















MAKE MONEY 


AT HOME 








MONEY and PRIZES for YOU 


Just send your name for 12 pkgs. 
or Your Laundry Tablets that “wash without 


P . work’’ to sell for 25c a pkg. You 
up keep $1.50; send us $1.50. We trust 
you. Ask about our Club Plan for raising money. 
WRITE NOW!, KLOZE-SAVERS, Dept. NI-1, Boston 31, Mass. 














I deliver, collect and pay you every Saturday. Av- 
erage person without experience makes $50 to $60 
week, CARDL LEE, 1115 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily In Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 
47 styles, 35 colors, guaran’ seven months, New line 





now ready. No capital or experience required. You s imply 
take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can deliver, 
suit yourself). Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly 
bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare time will do. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2815, Cincinnati, Obie 


ANT WORK nome: 





Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING hhotes. Mer, 
or women. No selling or fornien: WORK . Curt 





uarantee employment and NC 
«Li " . ARTCRAFT S 
FREE Limited offer. Write today venicago. 


DIOS, Dept. C1, 3900 She 
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Miss Italy was chosen postmistress. 
A big Hungarian went to her win- 
dow and asked, “Any mail for me to- 


day?” The postmistress put him 
through his paces. 
“What is your name?” “Where do 


you live?” “In what ward is that 
street?” “Are you an American citi- 
zen?” “From what country do you 
come?” were some of the questions 
she asked. Full sentences were re- 
quired and obtained, before the gamc 
went. on. 

“They like this game least of all 
because there is no guesswork in it,” 
explained Mr. Davis. “They never 
seem to tire of guessing.” ; 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 36) 
Utensils needed: 


three-quart double boiler 

measuring cup (% pint) 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 

nutmeg grater 

custard cup or teacup 

three-quart pudding pan or 20 tea- 
cups. 


a 


Measure two tablespoons of cold 
water and put them in a cup. Break 
the junket tablets in small pieces and 
put them in the cold water to dissolve. 
Put the milk and sugar in the double 
boiler and heat until lukewarm. (You 
can tell when the milk is lukewarm, or 
at body temperature, by dropping a 
drop of the milk on the vein which 
shows on your wrist. If the milk is 
lukewarm you will not feel it as being 
either warm or cold.) Remove the top 
part of the double boiler from over the 
hot water to prevent it from getting 
any warmer. Add the vanilla and the 
dissolved junket tablets, and stir so 
that they will be thoroughly mixed. 
Pour the mixture at once into the pud- 
ding pan or into the teacups to con- 
geal. (The junket will look much bet- 
ter when served if it is poured into 
cups instead of the pudding pan, as 
the whey separates from the curd when 





it is cut.) Grate a very little nutmeg 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


over the junket in each cup and let it 
stand for one-half hour to congeal, 
then put it in a cooler place to cool. 
When ready to serve put a tablespoon 
of sliced peaches over each portion. 


CREOLE SPAGHETTI 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 

each (% pint size) 
Recipe: 

2 quarts boiling water 

¥% tablespoon salt 

3 cups or 11 ounces spaghetti 

% cup butter 

1% - cup onion cut fine 

6 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon salt 

3 pint cans tomatoes 

3 pounds ground meat 

1% cups or % pound cheese 


Utensils needed: 
three-quart saucepan and cover 
five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 
measuring cup (% pint) 
paring knife 
can opener 
frying pan 


Fe ht ed fet ek et 


Put two quarts of water with one- 
half tablespoon salt in the saucepan. 
When the water boils break the spa- 
ghetti in one-inch pieces and cook in 
the boiling water twenty minutes or 
until it is soft; then drain the water 
off the spaghetti. Melt the butter in 
the top part of the double boiler. Fry 
the onions, which have been cut very 
fine, in the butter; add the flour and 
salt and stir to keep smooth. Then 
add the tomatoes, gradually stirring 
to keep smooth. Cook this mixture di- 
rectly over the fire until it boils, stir- 
ring all the time to prevent. it from 
burning. As soon as it boils remove 
it from over the fire and place it over 
the hot water in the bottom of the 
double boiler. Add the spaghetti. Fry 
the meat in the frying pan, stirring it 
all the time it is frying to break it up 
in small pieces. As soon as the meat 
is brown add it to the mixture in the 
double boiler; then add the cheese 
which has been cut into very small 
pieces. Let the whole mixture cook in 
the double boiler for one-half hour or 
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month last year, 


Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


104 S. Michigan Ave., 
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Your Vacation: 


What are you going to do with the golden 
days of summer? To just spend them at 
home—doing nothing—would mean to be 
nothing, see nothing and gain nothing. 


To spend them traveling, means to spend 
a lot of money. 


But you can invest them—and every day 
declare dividends in new places visited, 
new people met, and a definite sum of 
money earned. And the pay will not be 
in dollars only, though you can easily earn 
more of them in a few weeks than you 
can earn in months of teaching school. The 
experience will pay you in new ideas, in 
social contacts, in renewed energy, and in 
theconsciousness of a worthy work welldone. 


Entirely “Different” 


THE Book OF LIFE is not merely an edu- 
cational work. It will take you out of 
the atmosphere of the school room and 
give you a refreshing change. It is a wel- 














FROM BOOK REVIEWS 
“THE BOOK OF LIFE should 
interest every person who ap- 

reciates the present-day need 
‘or vitalized religious training. 
It isintended to make the Bible 
the most readable and interest- 
ing, as well as the best loved, 
book. It gives parents, teachers, 
Bible students and ministers an 
easy, definite, logical plan of 
religious education.”’ 


“THE BOOK OF LIFE is not 
only the Bible but also a Book 
of Knowledge about the Bible.’* 


FROM MINISTERS 
**You, in your way, are doin 
what I as a minister have tri 
to do in mine.”’ 

“There certainly will come an 
enrichment of life, reaching 
even beyond our imagination.”’ 





Margaret M. Lockman, A. B. 


“I used to begin each school 
year with practically a clean 
bank book. Now I can truly say 
that THE BOOK OF LIFE offers 
boundless opportunities and 
advantages. There is no maxi- 
mum limit of financial returo; 
but there is a progressive field 
of useful activity wherein is 
found independence, respect, 
contentment and a wholesome 
demand as well as deep appre- 
ciation for services rendered."’ 


yet your teaching experience fits you un- 
usually well to do the work successfully. 





Mail Coupon Today for 
©The World’s Greatest Need” 
Decide to do something ‘“dif- 
ferent” this summer. Take the | 
first step today by writing for | 
this book. It tells how THE | 
Book OF LIFE is different. 
Positions for men and women. 


2305 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Please send your booklet, “The World’s Greatest Need,” 
and other information that may help me plan a pleasa:t 
and profitable vacation. 


EI 5708 ene 


= 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


2305 Prairie Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


The Book of fife 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALBRIGHT | 


ACBRIGAT 


TOOTH BROS 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


Really Cleans All The Teeth! 


Ordinary toothbrushes invite decay by leaving im- 
portant surfaces of the teeth untouched. So 4,118 
dentists designed, and 20,000 dentists now endorse, 
the ALBRIGHT TOOTHBRUSH, to reach the 
places usually never reached—between the teeth, 
on the uneven grinding surfaces, the backs of the 
back teeth. The tufts of bristles are wedge-shaped 
and widely spaced. They penetrate into every 
crevice. The ALBRIGHT is different in design 


and different in results. 
45¢ 35¢ 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of YOUR 
toothbrush— White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J., U. S.A. 


RUBBERSET 


“RUBBERSET 
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epee Buy it in the Red Box 
ACBRIGAT oop a 


v RUBBERSEF r hs . 


ALB RIGAT.. 
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Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
arouse interest and stimulate Pupil Activity. 


Keystone Visual Material is available for 
all grades, from Kindergarten to College. 


Write for Information. 





Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penn. 
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! longer. This dish can be made before 
scnool and kept hot over hot water 
during the morning. 


PrRuNE CUSTARD PUDDING 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 

(% pint size) 
Recipe: 

1% pounds prunes 

2 quarts milk 

% cup cornstarch 

1 cup sugar 

% tablespoon salt 

6 eggs 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils needed: 


1 three-quart saucepan 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup (% pint) 

1 teaspoon 

4 eee beater — 

our-quart shallow drippin a r 

shallow baking dishes a 


Wash the prunes and put them in 
the saucepan, and put enough water 
in the pan to cover the prunes. Let 
them soak overnight. Cook the prunes 
until they are soft in the water in 
which they have been soaked. Let them 
cool and remove the pits from them, 
then place the pitted prunes in the 
dripping pan or in baking dishes. Heat 
the milk in the double boiler. Put the 
cornstarch, sugar and salt in the bowl 
and mix them well; add enough of the 
warm milk to the mixture in the bowl 
to make it smooth so it will pour. Add 
the mixture in the bowl to the hot 
milk in the double boiler, stirring 
while you add it. Cook this twenty 
minutes, stirring often. Break the 
eggs into the bowl; beat them until 
they are well mixed and frothy. Add 
a little of the milk mixture, which has 
been cooking, to the eggs; then pour 
the eggs into the milk mixture which 
is in the double boiler. Stir while you 
pour. Cook this two minutes. Re- 
move the top of the double boiler from 
over the water and add the vanilla. 
Pour the pudding over the prunes. 
Cool and serve. This pudding is very 
nice if a meringue is made for it. To 
make the meringue you separate the 
whites of the eggs from the yolks and 
use only the yolks of the eggs for the 
pudding. After the pudding is made 
beat the whites of the eggs very stiff 
with the egg beater and add one-half 
cup sugar to them. Spread the me- 
ringue over the pudding, leaving it 
rough in some places. Then put the 
pan of pudding in a moderate oven 
for a few minutes or until the me- 
ringue is a very light shade of golden 
brown. 

The recipe for cocoa appears in the 
February issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS. j 

If the number of pupils in your 
school is more or less than twenty, the 
recipes can be multiplied or divided, 
whichever the case requires. 

The recipes given include foods that 
can be obtained in May. They contain 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 

One cup of split pea soup will give 
about 180 calories. 

One bread and butter sandwich will 
give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of scalloped pota- 
toes will give about 190 calories. 

One-half cup of peach junket will 
give about 85 calories. 

One cup of milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

If milk is chosen with this menu the 
total number of calories will be about 
898. If cocoa is chosen the total num- 
ber of calories will be about 903. 

Three-fourths cup of creole spa- 
ghetti will give about 190 calories. 

One graham bread and butter sand- 
wich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup of prune custard pud- 
ding will give about 240 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

If milk is chosen with this menu the 
total number of calories will be about 
868. If cocoa is chosen the total num- 

















ber of calories will be about 878. 
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TEACHERS 
ATTENTION 


The latest, most complete, and 
most accurate single volume edu- 
cational. reference work ever 
published—“The Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information”—is now 
completed and is being widely dis- 
tributed. It consists of twelve 
substantial books in one volume 
of about 2300 pages. 

It is a boon to teachers, pupils, 
and parents. 

A pamphlet containing illus- 
trations and sample pages will 
be mailed to you on receipt of 
your request. 

We have positions in our edu- 
cational sales organization, for 
both summer vacation and per- 
manently, for a few more capa- 
ble teachers who are ambitious 
and anxious to earn from two to 
four times as much as the aver- 
age teacher is paid for her efforts 
in teaching. Address 


The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, New York 


















* NG Winning 
q , Styles 
Earn *35 to *200 a Week! 
Specialty Salesmen—quit trying to sell things people 
don’t want. My Spring line contains over 70 New 
York and Paris~ prize winning styles at $6.75 to 
$19.95. Values $15 to $50. Sell on sight without 


fancy salesmanship, Agents report 89% repeat orders. 
Part time or full-time agents wanted quick 


“Wonderful Sample Outfit FREE! 


Actually free—no deposit. You can build a_ per- 
manent business, good for $10,000 a year with this 
line. Experience not necessary, we show you how and 
help you succeed.. WRITE TODAY! 


CARLTON, Inc. 2°7,°:. Franklin, 


,Dept., 152 





Street 
hicago 








VACATION MONEY 


Several traveling or local positions open for well 
educated Christian men and women. $200 to 
$400 per month for summer, and unlimited op- 
portunities for permanent service. Intensely 
interesting work meeting community’s best 
people. Give age, experience, education and 
location preferred. . A. POTTENGER, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 








ian 


£357 to WARN MONEY ito 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders, 1925 Birthday and 
Everyday line ready, Exclusive designs, Write NOW 
for illustrated book, ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’. Gives frllin- 
structions how tocolor, how tosell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box 
containing assortment sample cards, instruction book, brus! 
and colors. Sells for $3 to §4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 421 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D.C. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY 0} 


We have an easy way for you to obtain 
it, in a clean, respectable manner. 
Write for particulars. 
NEWARK FELT RUG CO., 
16th Avenue, Newark, N. J. a 


























27-P, 
Big Profit and Bonus. Easy 
Sale. Every home a prospect. 
Sells for $1. No experience 
necessary. Write for Free Literature and our special offer. 
No obligation. Our proposition speaks for itself. 
WHEELER MFG. CO., 1753 HollySt., Kansas City, Mo. 


Quick Sales, Fine Profits 
and steady demand selling Clows-Kn 
A guaranteed hosiery direct from mill to 
wearers. All styles for men, women, children. Many making $3000 year. 
George Clows Co., Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$500.00 for Your 


one of the 18 will be appointed an 


is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or 


start to work, and all railroad fare paid. 


—and 


Inquiries Invited from 


We invite inquiries from reponsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
we will send you a ‘High Way to Suc- 
cess”, descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and a 
personal letter, telling you whether or 
not youcan fit into one of these open- 
ings. Remember, we have been in busi- 
ness over 20 years, and will place those 


7016 EUCLID AVE., 





Our representatives enjoy travel. 
Graham, Portland, Oregon, says: “I first took up your 
work purelyfrom a love of travel, 
country! Isaw not just the ‘show-places’ of a locality, 
but I got its atmosphere, lived among its people, learned 
about its industrial and commercial life, also geography, 
that If-it I had something vital to give my classes the 
Sollowin, term.” 


Of the Original 38 Shecial 
Opportunities for Teachers, 
| Only I8 are Left ! 


18 teachers may still find an ideal opportunity for added income this 
summer by answering this advertisement of The S. L. Weedon Com- 
pany which is seeking people to fill a high type of position that is very 
agreeable and highly remunerative. 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and ut- 
most refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. 


given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a good income. 
past summers some of our special representatives have averaged $1000.00, 
a number earned over $600.00, and a great many $500.00 or more. This 
sitions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from the day they 


ing and constant help, will start those accepted on an exceptional business career 
along school lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and of the highest type. 


Each of these 18 positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. 
although secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


DEPT. 1-D., 
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Summer Vacation 


Each 
exclusive representative, and will be 
In 


better for those who qualify for po- 


Ambition, plus the careful Weedon train- 


Travel 
This feature, 


Responsible Individuals 


accepted in positions that not only offer 
achance to exchange a summer of lei- 
sure for one of income and travel but 
which also may lead toa permanentcon- 
nection. Please state your age, educa- 
tion and qualifications in reply. With 
only 18 positionsof this type now re- 
maining, we suggest an immediate in- 
quiry. Address S.L. Weedon, President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WANTED 


highest qualifications who can work longest. 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide or- 
ganization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Posi- 
tions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of 
Give age, education, experience, date when 
your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


: Odden Dept. AS, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 
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Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immedi- 
Work along line of education and travel. 


ately; also one for Summer vacation. 
Salary from start. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-25, 


Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 
previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Must be over 28. No 











|HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


z 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 


If you are a high school teacher we can offer you a most unusual opportunity to increase greatly your 
Present income, without interference with your school duties. 


We have nothing to sell you, nor do we 


|, €xpect you to do any selling or canvassing. Your work for us will be strictly confidential in character 






and 


The Dean, National Business Institute, 3902 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


can be handled entirely within the privacy of 





your home. For full particulars address: 








XOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 









(a Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
L tt Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
nt strated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
aif one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp'd. "Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 














MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 


time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 


soliciting. Weshow you how by our new simple 
instructograpii method. We supply both men and 
women with work at home no matter where you live 
and pay you cash each week, Full particulars and 
booklet free. Write to-day. 


American Show Card System Limited, 
219 Adams Building. Toronto, Canada. 
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Picture Study—“U. S. Frigate 
Constitution” 


(Continued from page 52) 


“Guerriére” was forced to surrender 
to the “Constitution.” 

This battle cheered the Americans 
wonderfully, while the British called 
it “an accident.” Unfortunately for 
the British, quite a number of similar 
“accidents” occurred shortly after 
this event. In several succeeding naval 
engagements the Americans were vic- 
torious. The “Constitution” suffered 
so slightly when she defeated the 
British ship, “Java,” that she was in 
sport dubbed “Old Ironsides,” a name 
which clung to her. 

Children will be interested to learn 
that this picture of “Old Ironsides” 
was painted by an American artist, 
Marshall Johnson, Jr. He was born 
in Boston, May 13, 1850, thirty-eight 
years after the warship had made her- 
self so famous. Mr. Johnson was a 
pupil of the Lowell Art Institute and 
also of the famous Boston Art Club. 
Later he became a member of this 
club. 

American art lovers are gradually 
learning that there are many splen- 
did paintings in our country that have 
been made by American artists. The 
sooner all of us lose the idea that 
everything good in the art field must 
come from abroad, the better both our 
American art and artists will become. 

In addition to the history lesson 
which “Old Ironsides” suggests, the 
teacher will find that the subject of 
the development of boats, from the 
Egyptians to the present time, will 
make a most fascinating study. A 
large sheet of construction paper with 
pictures of marine scenes pasted on 
it will help to interest the pupils in 
the subject of boats. 

A few moments spent with any good 
encyclopedia will reveal much infor- 
mation regarding the history of boats 
and ships. Some of the types des- 
cribed are the Greek and Roman gal- 
leys, the ancient caravels, the Vene- 
tian gondolas, the boats of Columbus, 
Fulton’s steamboat, and so on to our 
modern giant steamships. 


The Influence of Cleanliness 
and Beauty 


(Continued from page 26) 


self-restraint. Again, psychology has 
shown that one responds to the forms 
he looks upon. Certain forms suggest 
poise and stability while others sug- 
gest just the opposite. Everyone knows, 
whether he can explain it or not, that 
one style of architecture may exert a 
very agreeable effect upon him while 
another style may irritate him or leave 
him neutral or indifferent. The ar- 
rangement of objects in a room exerts 
a subtle influence upon one’s actions; 
some rooms are restful while others 
are restless; some rooms increase one’s 
poise and stability while others have a 
contrary effect; some rooms put one 
at ease and others make him feel ill- 
at-ease. 

Of course, if one has lived for a long 
time in a room that has not been 
changed in any respect, he will adjust 
himself to the situation, whatever it 
may be, and he will become insensitive 
to the forms and order in his environ- 
ment; but nevertheless they exert some 
influence upon him. In the psycholog- 
ical laboratory it can be easily shown 
that one may not be explicitly aware 
that he is being influenced by what 
exists or what is happening in his im- 
mediate environment, but delicate in- 
struments that measure effects upon 
muscles and vital processes will show 
that he is responding. 

What are the implications of this law 
of human nature so far as the teacher 
is concerned? The more beautiful she 
can make her schoolroom and its en- 
vironments the more easily she can 
lead her pupils to accept the type of 
character that she wishes to develop 
in them. The cruder and uglier are 


the schoolroom and the environments 
the more difficult it will be for the 
teacher to secure the kind of response 
pupils. 





she wishes from her 
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50,000 


In Cash 
For An Idea 


“TIBERTY” Magazine is offering 
$50,000 for a story suitable for 
publication in ‘‘Liberty” and as a 
motion picture to be produced by the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

“Liberty” will pay $25,000 for the 
best bare synopsis of such a story and 
$25,000 for the best idea submitted in 
complete story form. ‘The contest closes 
June 1. We will send you full details 
on request, together with a pamphlet 
showing how to prepare a story synopsis 
in the form most acceptable to editors 
and_ publishers. 

Can you win itP 
This offer is just one of many similar 
offers that are being made by magazine 
editors and motion picture producers to 
help develop new writers. : 

In every section of the country, in 
crowded cities and on isolated farms, 
there are men and women who long to 
write for the magazines and the motion 
pictures, and yet do not know just how 
to begin. 

They have the precious gift of 
imagination and the latent ability to 
write that are conferred as a priceless 
heritage upon a fortunate few. ‘They 
see things that other people do not see. 
They dream dreams that other people 
do not dream. 


Have you the ability to write? 


If you are one of those fortunate men or 
women who has the urge to write—if you 
have been longing for years for some way 
to learn how to make your stories sell—we 
have a message for you today that may be 
the means of changing your entire life. 

It is simply that there is a way for you to 
master the technique of story telling right at 
home in spare time through the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. 


Let us tell you if you can 
succeed as a writer 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship was 
founded seven years ago to co-operate with 
motion picture producers and magazine 
editors in the development of new writers. 

The Palmer Institute holds a unique place 
among educational institutions because it 
enrolls only those who can pass its Creative 
Test and who show that they can profit by 
its instruction, 


Send for the Palmer Creative Test 
and full details of the $50,000 
prize offer 


If you believe that you have the natural 
ability to succeed as a writer, you are 
cordially invited to send for the Palmer 
Creative Test, fill it out and return it to us 
for analysis. Our Board of Examiners will 
study your reply and send you a frank re- 
port on your indicated abilities. There is 
no charge for this service and you incur no 
obligation. We will also be glad to send 
you full details of the $50.000 “Liberty” 
Contest mentioned above. 


Mail this Coupon 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-S, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your Creative Test, and full details of the $50,000 
prize being offered by “Liberty” Magazine. I am 
most interested in— 

0 Short Story Writing |) Photoplay Writing 
(C0 English Expression 
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All correspondence strictly confidential 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 

IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 

Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





















f hmm delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 
_ prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child's conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

‘This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 




































Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For 





wwSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL 2 . 





Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 
Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy ; Language] 
in flexible cloth covers, 32 cents per copy. yr 3 


HAMMOND 





Book III—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
Price, prepaid, in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades, All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades, 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words” ; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood ; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
_results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








“Rastus, are you a marri¢d man?” 
“Nossah, Boss, ah earns mah own liv- 
ing.” 

Farmer—Be this the Woman’s Ex- 
change? Woman—Yes. Farmer— 
Be ye the woman? Woman—Yes. 
Farmer—Well, then, I think Ill keep 
Maggie. 


“Mr. Jiggers,” asked the professor 
in the freshman class, “what three 
words are used most among college 
students?” “I don’t know,” said the 
student. “Correct,” replied the pro- 
fessor. 


Bessie—I’m never going to speak to 
Jack again. He sent me twenty-eight 
roses for my birthday, the horrid 
thing. Tessie—Don’t be angry with 
him for that, dear. Perhaps he could- 
n’t afford any more. 


“Strange,” said the first tramp 
meditatively, “how few of our youth- 
ful dreams ever come true!” “Qh, I[ 
dunno,” said his companion; “I re- 
member I used to dream about wearin’ 
long pants and now I guess I wear 
’em longer than any one else in the 
country.” 


A speaker at a ministers’ meeting 
in Boston told the story of a Negro 
clergyman who so pestered his bishop 
with appeals for help that it became 
necessary to tell him that he must 
not send any more appeals. His next 
communication was as follows: “This 
is not an appeal. It is a report. I 
have no pants.” 


After accompanying a lady customer 
through various departments of the 
store, the proprietor escorted her to 
the door. “I am sure you have been 
most kind,” she murmured, thanking 
him. “Were you afraid I couldn’t find 
my way out alone?” “Well, it wasn’t 
that exactly, madam,” replied he po- 
litely, “You see, we’ve missed so many 
a lately that we’ve got to be care- 
ul.” 


It is said that this is what happen- 
ed when a certain reporter attempted 
to interview President Coolidge: “Do 

ou wish to say anything about Pro- 

ibition?” was the first question, 
“No.” “About the farm bloc?” “No.” 
“About the World Court?” “No.” 
The reporter turned to go. “By the 
way,” added Mr. Coolidge, unexpect- 
edly calling him back, “don’t quote me.” 


Apropos of his policy of silence as 
Mayor of New York, John Purroy 
Mitchel once said: “In silence there 
is safety. They who want opinions 
often get opinions they don’t want. 
Take the young planter’s case. 
young Mississippi planter had a serv- 
ant, Uncle Jeff, who had cared for 
him as a child and who was very de- 
voted to him. The young man became 
engaged to a neighboring beauty. No- 
ticing that Uncle Jeff never mentioned 
his approaching marriage, the young 
planter said one day: ‘Jeff, you know 
I’m going to marry Miss Lamar?’ 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘I knows it.’ 
‘I haven’t heard you say anything 
about it,’ persisted the planter. ‘No,’ 
Jeff acknowledged. ‘It ain’t for me to 
say nuffin’ about it. I isn’t got nuffin’ 
to say.” ‘But, what’s your opinion 
about it?? ‘Well, massa,’ said Jeff 
with some hesitation, ‘you know one 
thing—the most pisenest snakes has 
got the most prettiest skins.’” 


It was a contested will case, and one 
of the witnesses in the course of giv- 
ing his evidence described the testator 
minutely. “Now, sir,” said the coun- 


sel for the defénse, “I suppose we 


may take it, from the flattering 
deseription you have given of the 
testator, his good points and his per- 
sonal appearance generally, that you 
were intimately acquainted with 
him?” “Him!” exclaimed the witness. 
“He was no acquaintance of mine!’ 
“Indeed! Well, then, you must 
have observed him very carefully 
whenever you saw him?” pursued 
counsel. “I never saw him in my 
life,’ was the reply. “Now, now, 
don’t trifle with the court, please! 


him?” 
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How, I ask you, could you in the name 
of goodness describe him so minutely 
if you never saw him or never knew 
“Well,” replied the witness 
and the smile which overspread his 
features extended to the faces of those 
in court, “you see, I married his 
widow.”’ 





Making Honest and Useful 
Boys and Girls 
By F. Rudolph Cook 


In the average rural school the pu- 
pil has very little to do but follow 
the teacher’s directions, and recite 
when called upon. He is not made to 
feel that the school is his. school, that 
it wds built for him, maintained for 
him, and that in every vital part it is 
interested in him. Children way down 
the ages have felt that the school was 
the teacher’s, and that if they misused 
any part or function of it the teacher 
would punish them. Few children 
would deliberately make trouble if they 
really felt that the school belonged to 
them, and that they were hurting 
themselves in working against their 
school. Of course, a teacher must be 
the silent guide, but still the boys and 
girls can be made to feel that they are 
active operators of the school plant. 

In this same vein, we have made lit- 
tle minds dwell too long on dishonesty 
by taking it for granted that, at every 
opportunity, pupils will cheat. Why 
not take it for granted that pupils are 
honest? Why not make them feel that 
dishonesty and cheating are alien to 
and unheard of in their school circle? 
This may sound theoretical, but I be- 
lieve it is being slowly worked out 
among my children. We keep little 
graph books called “My Weekly Ups 
and Downs,” in which the children 
graph their marks according to the 
grade ,they receive on our weekly 
standard tests. They mark their own 
papers, and seem very anxious to 
check up on each error. The book is 
their personal property and I do not 
look at it unless invited to do so by the 
student. As one of my boys said, “I 
don’t care about pushing my line 
farther up than it belongs, because 
when I know it belongs lower down, I 
can never see it ahy higher than it 
should be.” 

Children can do a great deal of the 
work the teacher ordinarily does, and 
the big thing is, they love to do it. I 
have been checking up the daily spell- 
ing work by having one child pro- 
nounce the words, another write them 
on the board and the rest check their 
work from the board. Then, I have 
personally recorded each mark received 
and found an average for each row. 
The other day a little fellow was writ- 
ing the words on the board according 
to custom, and when each paper had 
been marked, he very quietly asked the 
pupils to dictate their standings. He 
then wrote them, averaged them and 
announced the winning row. He had 
very naturally and effectively deprived 
me of my job, but he did it as well as 
I could have and I did not say a word 
about it. ‘ 

I feel that a great deal of time is 
wasted every day in giving mechanical 
directions that could just as well be 
saved by | the children’ respon- 
sible. Recently I have not had to des- 
ignate a child to collect papers. One 
will stand and on his own initiative 
collect the papers, fasten them together 
and put them in the proper place in 
the desk. ; 

I always explain any industrial 
work before the material is distributed. 
If in the directions “cutting” or “glue 
ing” is mentioned, a child almost In 
variably goes to the supply closct, se 
cures scissors and other necessities, 
and passes them. Someone is always 
ready “to take up the collection,” 4s 
we call gathering waste paper on pa- 
per plates. Another will look at the 
thermometer, and if the room is 100 
warm, shut off the heat, and open 4 
window. . ‘ 

This is only a small beginning, but 
I am hoping it will develop the boys 
and girls into independent, origina 
and useful little citizens of our school. 





